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CHILDREN OF THE SUMMER. 


HATEVER tame and horticultural de- 

lights may have been his at the begin- 
ning, the original Adam did not, I imagine, be- 
come in any complete sense an inhabitant of 
this world until he found the baleful security 
of Eden forever closed behind him, and went 
abroad, a sad-eyed vagabond, to assert his dis- 
trusted manhood as best he might. And the 
lusty relish that we, his curse-ridden children, 
often find in our struggling and hopeful lives is 
also answerable for the further conclusion that 
it was only when haggard and weary with the 
burden of many failures and disappointments 
that he cried out for the lost repose of paradise, 
tasting for the first time the full bitterness to 
which he had been doomed. ll other things 
proving inadequate, Eden became an absorbing 
memory, a splendid and well-nigh impossible 
dream, And as the legend shapes itself to our 
mood, our dullest sensibilities are conscious of 
a transmitted or inherent uneasiness and long- 
ing, as one has most faith in an actual and 
once sinless Adam, or in the simple univer- 
sality of our common nature. 

There is no longer any paradise, no repose. 
We are stirred with a strange unrest; behind 
us there is a remembered glory of days, and be- 
fore us the golden skies of promise. Our for- 





tunes are at the ends of the earth, and in our 
veins is the thrill of returning sunshine: the 
summer will care for us all; shall we wait or 
hasten ? 

When every bright morning renews its invi- 
tation, who shall say what may not be among 
the gorgeous possibilities of a whole summer- 
time (if we have faith to wander abroad and see) 
—what paradises may not blossom among the 
unsought valleys, or retain their morning fresh- 
ness upon the untrodden hills? Up yonder easy 
slope the eye wanders quite into cloud-land ; 
and in imagination one may pass down its 
farther verge into whatever of pastoral sim- 
plicity or magnificence his soul has crayed. 
But for the hard, dull skepticism of our. lives 
we had all turned dreamers and vagabonds in 
the spring long ago, haunting all the choice 
places of the earth, and losing none of its lavish 
sunshine, whatever fortune else we found, 

And yet I do not think those actual children 
of the summer of whom I purposed to write 
ever indulge in any fine metaphysics in regard 
to the impulses that start them on their jour- 
neyings, nor do I suppose that, any more than 
the butterflies or the land-turtles, they could 
give a reason for their emergence into the early 
summer air and their subsequent wanderings. 
Hibernating in I know not what chance nooks 
and crannies of the earth—in desolate old 
country-houses it may be, that chatter and creak 
in the winter wind with a chill in their for- 
saken, haunted rooms beyond that of the outer 
air; in reluctant poor-houses, perhaps, or the 
rickety hives of cities; in attics or cellars whose 
atmospheres it is comfortable to imagine as 
drowsy and warm with nestling animal. life— 
where, innocent of almanacs, from whatever 
fragment of a pane may be theirs, they watch 
the portents of the sky, their whole winter 
sweetened with a lingering dream of spring. 

Perhaps one had better not wonder what 
manner of paradise it is they half-unconscious- 
ly set out to seek when the brown hills begin 
to quiver with the returning sun. Reasoning 
immediately from the earthy husk of the pilgrim 
before him, he might come to imagine it a very 
distant or a very dingy one. But some hint 
of better fortune surely had all these stray chil- 
dren of the earth when first they started on 
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his sake, and of the un. 
awakened tenderness, also, 
that might have been his had 
his life been other than the 
half-brutal and meager one 
that it was, and which was 
yet, perhaps, not wholly im- 
possible. At any rate, I 
think it was not altogether 
the flies that made him smite 
his face so suddenly and 
sharply ; but whether it were 
a curse or a regret he mum- 
bled through his fingers I 
could not tell, for with my 
cows I was hurrying away, 
Looking backward, my 
childhood seems thrilling- 





“DON’T BE AFRAID, SONNY.” 


their ways; although a vague sense of a like 
experience somewhere in one’s own life may 
suggest to him that the Temple Magnificent, 
which once loomed with such positive promise 
before them, is now nothing but a memory or 
a derision, and that their wanderings have be- 
come something altogether aimless and me- 
chanical. Haunted by the ghost of a dead 
ideal, plodding onward in ways whose endings 
were no longer visionary or bright, at least, 
were that stout and swarthy couple who were 
making their tea beside the pasture bars years 
ago, when, as a cow-boy, I went thither upon 
my evening errand, The man lay supine in 
the coolest spread of shadow, his brown chest 
bared, and his limbs flung all abroad to catch 
the passing breeze. His bloated face was 
streaked with sweat, and his stout legs, grimy 
with the dust of travel, showed between his 
coarse shoes and his grass-stained trowsers; 
and, troubled with his evident discomfort, one 
instinctively wondered that he had not refresh- 
ed himself in the sluggish meadow brook, as 
the woman had evidently done. Busy with her 
light utensils about her small but sufficient fire, 
she did not at first notice my infantine ap- 
proach and trepidation. 

“Don’t be afraid, sonny,” she said, as the 
bubbling water relieved her wifely attention. 
“ He’s ugly sometimes, but he never hurts any 
one”—speaking as though her kindly heart 
would not allow her to suspect herself as also 
an object of dread—and her tawny face was 
glad of the rare illumination given it by gentle 
and womanly speech. Probably to a more 
assured presence, if she had had occasion, she 
would have addressed herself with a shrill and 
caustic flippancy that would have had in view 
from the first the last and bitterest word. ‘The 


man moved his scrubby head and opened his 
nearest eye, but the harsh lips did not open, as 
I think she had expected; and I shall always 
cherish the pleasant fancy that as he sank again 
into his stolid dreams there came to him a dim- 
seen and reproachful picture of the womanly 
devotion that had turned forever vagrant for 








ly active with escapes from 
just such travel-scorched 
and harmless tramps as these. To “the beg- 
gars” we had all been promised, time and 
time again, for misdeeds innumerable and un- 
atoned, and the ones approaching along the 
street were never too limp or wretched to stand 
for the inexorable fates to which our wicked- 
ness had consigned us. What a protecting 
goddess the ‘‘country school-ma’am” became 
in such moments as these! and what cities of 
refuge the open door-ways of the neighbors’ 
houses! not even Miss Curt’s well-ordered 
frown having power to repel us in the face of 
this vaster dread. Our fright was wont to 
reach its climax when the stroller took our side 
of the street, and perchance turned in at our 
gate, through which a direr sense than ordinary 
of impending peril had just sent us scudding to 
that secured retreat, our mother’s side. And 
not without a thrill of remembered heroism do 
I recall the admiration I excited one day in 
my childish companions by handing food and 
water over the fence to a tired and sweltering 
cripple waiting upon his crutches outside. His 
earnest ‘God bless you!” was almost as much 
a fright as an assurance, and I think that, more 
than any thing else, it was his eager and wholly 
human appetite (which induced me to beg for 
him an extra slice of bread) that put us on 
common ground, and made him a familiar and 
delightful theme for many days. 

But it is most for the relief they give to what- 
ever reluctant bondage one may have chosen 
for himself in later life that he delights to study 
these wayfarers; and so he would rather not find 
them altogether hopeless or miserable. And if 
he does not question them too closely, despite 
of all his previous misgivings, he constantly 
finds himself imagining them as bound any 
where beneath the summer sky—by ways al- 
ways fresh and alluring to regions of perennial 
sunshine and repose, But lightly burdened with 
this world’s goods, they are at home wherever 
they lay down their bundles; and a rank dis- 
believer in the unmeasured hospitality of Na- 
ture would he prove himself who should ques- 
tion the economy of their coming or going. 
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“GoD BLESS you!” 


Thus they are possessors of this world in a 
truer sense than we—anchored nowhere, but 
always afloat through whatever scenes of plenty 
or splendor we toilers have prepared for them 
by the way. And yet they never assert, save 
in humble and petitionary way, the prerogatives 
we have in fancy accorded them. Some, no 
doubt, have churlishly denied them; and per- 
haps (if we must so speedily darken our day- 
dream) Fortune herself has not met them kind- 
ly from the first. It is this vague suspicion of 
misfortune and denial that lends the surer in- 
terest to the more hopeful of these wanderers, 
no less than their quiet persistence in paths 
that have as yet proved all too illusory and un- 
profitable. 

Perhaps we ourselves could have exchanged 
intelligible greeting with that anxious but un- 
daunted individual who passed so erectly by our 
gate one morning, with a look of such emphatic 
purpose on his face, and such conscious dignity 
of flourish in the handling of his staff—for are 
we not likewise rich shareholders in the Un- 
achieved? But his business was evidently not 
with idle dreamers; and in his faded and un- 
fashionable garb, that had a certain but inex- 
plicable hint of much travel in its adjustment, 
he passed speedily by, unresponsive to the grop- 
ing tentacles of our sympathy. His long and 
well-kept hair, and a certain beneficence of tone 
in an involuntary ‘‘ ah’m” that escaped him, had 
at once convinced us that his was a mission of 
more than ordinary import to the universe ; 
and we are still waiting with what patience we 
may for the announcement of its fulfillment. I 
remember no other who stirred such flush of 
expectancy in passing. 

Certainly not bent upon any business of the 
spheres was the tall young man of a few days 
later, whose idle city breeding was as apparent 
in the supple indolence of his posture while he 
leaned upon the road-side fence, as in the ha- 


| | Well, that’s right, 
Say, how far is it to Mr. Wadsworth’s ?” (keep- 





bitual swagger of his voice when he called, not 


Hi unpleasantly, to me in my boat below: 


**So you ‘paddle your own canoe?’ Yes? 


Dem me if I can, always, 


er of the poor-house he). ‘*Twomiles! Oh 
don’t! don’t say so much!” as though his sen- 
suous nature cried out because I had not by a 
kindly deceit shortened the distance to his wish. 
What prospective claims he might have assert- 
ed to my practical work-day sympathies, that I 
should help him on his way to a night’s lodging 
that cold April evening, Ido not know. ButI 
remember that the low sun, sinking directly be- 
hind him, enveloped him all unconsciously in a 
golden and dazzling mist, hiding him utterly 
from me in its radiance, which, like an atmos- 
phere of romance, lent probability to any ad- 
ventures my fancy might put in his way. 

I think that this spring must have been un- 
usually rich with portents, and that in all its 
skies beamed kindly invitations, for never were 
the wayfarers more numerous or earlier on their 
ways. The same evening that I saw the glori- 
fied traveler upon the highway there stopped at 
one of the village stores a man with some proud 
relics of his soldierly garb still upon him, but 
who was too much in liquor to become at once 
an object of worshipful regard. A suspicion 
(made stronger by the vaunting overtures of his 
speech) that his cap and blouse were shrewd- 
ly used to exact fiery tribute from delinquent 
patriotism, and that he left one bar-room only 
with the hope of finding another soon upon the 
road, crushed instantly all the romance with 
which we would fain have invested his journey- 
ings. He boasted of the campaigns he had 
served for us in a good-natured, swaggering 
way, that could not, in spite of him, at any 
time quite forget his present abasement. 

“ Antietam! were youthere? You? You?” 
he asked of the different sitters. ‘* Not any of 
you? Ha, ha! brave boys! But then that 
was nothing. There was Gettysburg and Cold 
Harbor, you know. And Richmond! last and 
best of all. Not there! Boys, what were you 
born for? But don’t mind me; I’m—” (ex- 
pressively pursing up all his features and nod- 
ding sleepily forward). ‘‘Say, where can a 
poor old soldier lie down ?” 

The facetious suggestions of the sitters evi- 
dently did not flatter his sense of the debt we 
owed him. ‘‘ Well, well,” he said, ‘let the 
poor old devil go; he’s no account now.” And 
yet his politic jealousy for the good name of the 
soldier was always alert. ‘Don’t say that, 
friend, don’t,” he said to one who teased him 
with some disparaging remark; ‘‘I never 
wronged any one—only myself,” and his voice 
subsided into a tipsy pathos as he spoke, giving 
a queer effect of prostrate but struggling virtue, 
of gin-and-water, to his speech. Then he re- 
membered, as if spurred with the sudden hope 
that,his ingenuous humility had opened a way 
to our hearts, that he had as yet found no ‘‘ place 
to lie down.” There being no direct response 
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“T say,” said the intelligent one, who had 
evidently, by the fresh bundle in his hand, been 


| successful in his application at the last house— 


’ “T say,” said he, calling to the wretched object 
. that moved by him on the farthermost side of 


\ onward without another sign. 


the street-—‘ more kicks than cold potatoes, 
eh? Good Lord! I should say so!” he added, 
halt to himself, as the man turned his swollen 
and miserable face farther away, and trudged 
What had be- 
fallen him we could not guess, beyond the easy 
supposition of some drunken disaster; for so 
utterly abject was the condition of the man as 
he passed us farther up the street that we could 


iy, vouchsafe no dignity to his quarrel, and noth- 


ing was suggested so satisfactory as a mer- 


|, ited bemauling for some petty dirtiness, for 
which, brute-like, he was, after all, but half to 


blame. Never upon a living man had I seen 


' features so bruised, so swollen and discolored. 
, There was a certain watery depth of hue to 
their lividness—a most unwholesome and puffy 
| appearance, that repelled one’s sympathies with 
' a quick and nervous horror. By a subtile infer- 


B ence such unaccountable visitation of punish- 


ment made the receiver seem altogether ven- 


=J omous and ill-deserving ; and this in spite of the 


from all those fathers of the posterity that is 
to be so proud of the many unvalued heroes 
of our time, I advised him to ask no more, but 
to stow himself in the first barn he came to. 
“Such,” said I, with the air of an old cam- 
paigner, ‘‘is always my custom when on the 
road.” 

It was the shadow of a genuine pathos that 
came over the man, as at this unexpected touch 
of sympathy he lost his maudlin grasp of the 
hero he had been at such pains to describe him- 
self, and revealed the sad sense of helplessness 
and isolation that had lurked beneath all the 
bravery of his speech. ‘* What, you?” said he, 
taking me privately and at once into his confi- 
dence. 

His case, then, was not, after all, so chilly, 
anomalous, and forlorn. But, dogs! he was 
afraid of them. With other advice and a pa- 
per of tobacco I so far imposed myself upon his 
gratitude that he could scarcely part from me 
without tears. ‘Yes, Sir; I’m always trying, 
and always going bad. Have to keep travel- 
ing, you see—a poor darn old drunken soldier, 
with no place to lie down,” he added, summon- 
ing up some of his old bravado as he went out 
into the dusk. 

It was an odd meeting that a companion and 
myself witnessed, a few evenings later, at a half- 
lonely interval of the road ; and one, at least, of 
the three parties to the accident was as curiously 
impressed as we at the quick recognition of the 
affinity of their present fortunes, which caused 
two of them to pause an instant where they first 
came in sight, on opposite sides of the little val- 
ley, as though each would fain slink away.and 
avoid such confession of shabby and helpless kin- 
ship as merely passing one another must extort. 





evident self-loathing and humility of despair 
that made one wonder why he had brought the 
hideous burden his life had suddenly become 
farther than the swollen river which he had just 
crossed on his way. 

Without the doubtful satisfaction with which 
the suspicion of deserved disfigurement had 
tinged the case of this vagabond, he whom the 
questioner met as ke turned himself again to 
his way presented instead a condition in the 
last degree pitiable, because unalterable. His 
lameness, and a certain unwilling distortion of 
body, had been apparent away down the road. 
A hint of partial blindness, also, pervaded the 
forward droop of his head and the half-groping 
advances of his staff—a hint which an occa- 
sional misstep made seem a certainty—while a 
pace or two of more confident advance left the 
matter a little less than probable. Appositely 
enough, while we were thus bandying the triv- 
ial doubt in our minds, he approached a sunk- 
en hole in the sidewalk, into which a rail had 
been thrust for all protection. And although 
our lips formed themselves several times into 
ready warning, the idle imp of our curiosity 
whispered eagerly, ‘‘ He will see it,” and thrust 
back the words, though all the while in a trem- 
ulous flutter of doubt as to whether he would 
or not. He certainly did not; but with a 
violent mingling about his ears of the old boots 
and bundles that had been dangling down his 
back, plumped heavily in up to his waist. Our 
curiosity slid into its dismalest cavern with a 
fresh thud of remorse, and we listened for the 
curses that we thought must come with ears 
ready to turn them every one into a reproach ; 
but only to suffer the acutest and most difficult, 
though unconscious, of all punishments that 
the injured can inflict—that of bearing in si- 
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lence the worst that has befallen them. Have 
we and the Fates, then, proved so jointly unkind 
that there are some who will no longer cry for 
forbearance or help? Does a man come, in 
the bitterest fortune that may be, to realize to 
the extreme the diversity of our natures, and 
to find that no man can ever fitly approach him 
again? I think that this man, whose African 
features, all knotted with red and sinewy scars, 
as if from the touch of fire, and whose distort- 
ed eyes revealed themselves to us from beneath 
the broad brim of his hat, in his trouble, with- 
out meaning to, had come to some conclusion 
of this sort. Certainly, the quiet way in which 
he rescued his deformity from the hole, as 
though such lonely mishaps had become a mat- 
ter of course with him, seemed to our guilti- 
ness of mood sadly self-sufficient, repelling all 
thought of assistance or sympathy. 

If we had been sadly touched by the poor 
wretch’s silence, who must have known that 
but the semblance of a cry would have brought 
to him some chance passer of the street, and 
by his passing without visible response to his 
low words of proffered fellowship the vivacious 
questioner who had stepped aside from his dim- 
ly seen path, the feeling became one of posi- 
tive pain when, later in the evening and in an- 
other part of the street, we stood full in his 
way, and, by putting a few kindly questions, 
found that it was the intrusive approach of hu- 
man sympathy alone that could make him cry 
out. For whatever reason, his fellow-men had 
come to present themselves to his uncertain 
vision like dim and hateful shapes of dread, 

“‘Oh, go away!” he said, with a great re- 
serve of bitterness in his voice; and, without 
raising his head, he motioned us impatiently 
from his path with hiscane. I think he did not 
dare trust his feet away from its whitish trail, or 
he would have turned abruptly aside. ‘‘Come! 
go long, will you ?” he added, as gruffly, in spite 
of the golden purpose of our speech ; and as we 
helplessly allowed him to pass he put the last 
cheapening touch upon our munificence by say- 
ing, in a tone of fierce and riotous independ- 
ence, ‘‘I don’t want nothing from you /” 

He crossed the head of the thoroughfare lead- 
ing to the city, and, tapping the ground before 





him with his cane, turned down its sidewalk, 
with much of private exultation, I fancied, that 
his partial helplessness was obliged to contract 
no fresh debts of any one. 

As nearly every sunny day beckons its wan- 
derers by, one comes after a little to remem- 
ber individuals but indistinctly, taking note of 
them rather because of this or that peculiarity, 
and subjecting them to such fantastic classifi- 
cation as best pleases him. The men and wom- 
en of the many bundles, for instance, alike 
convince us of their inexperience in travel—not 
having yet learned to throw aside every weight 
—or that they are momently looking out from 
beneath the accumulated worthlessness of their 
packs for their journey’s end, half groaning as 
they sigh and wonder what it may be. Others, 
squalid creatures, brown with dust and tan, and 
invariably drunk, and at the end of the few dol- 
lars they have stopped on their way to earn, are 
ready, every one, to maunder of their martial 
prowess, their insane troubles, or crazier re- 
solves, 

But quaintest of all these impersonal ones, 
and, now that I try to bring him positively to 
the surface, revealing more certainly than any 
other the shabby patch-work to which he is in- 
debted for what he appears, the man of patches 
plods meekly through my memory upon that 
everlasting journey of his, that has nowhere so 
fit a memorial of its duration as in the various 
brownness of the pieces in his coat. I think 
that all the patches I have ever seen have heap- 
ed themselves upon this fantastic character. 
Bordered each with zigzag tracery of strings, 
like Virginia fences dividing barren fields, and 
showing altogether such a clumsy attempt at 
neatness and self-preservation—such tokens of 
elaborate and unavoidable economy—their ef- 
fect is to make one count with a pang the dis- 
used garments in his closet, and wonder at the 
riches he has disdained. It would be quite out 
of keeping with the aggregated flimsiness of his 
structure, that my man of patches should have 
the assurance to ask for food for all the imme- 
morial individuals who have merged themselves 
in him ; and so I see him always upon the road, 
pausing now and then to plaster a fresh patch 
upon his person ; not because of any new rent, 
but for the whimsical reason that a fresh passer- 
by has such a one about him, and who, after 
transferring it, vanishes instantly from thescene. 
One such passer, I remember, upon his disap- 
pearance left with him a tall hat, which had 
been cut around midway and shut together like 
a telescope to shorten it; while another con- 
tributed the snug hempen stitches with which 
the loosened crown is now firmly held in place. 
But saddest of all the gifts with which, in spite 
of me, these phantasmagoric vagabonds have 
endowed him, is a certain crookedness in the 
feet, which, with his staff, he foolishly took, in 
the twilight of a year ago, from a weary one 
who was evidently glad enough to dispose of 
himself on any terms. His way about the world 
has since been a sad and painful one, all the 
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more so because that no pitying one can ever 
see him pass—can ever reach him with the com- 
forts for which he does not ask—chill phantom 
of my brain! 

Children of the summer in a more persistent 
sense than any of these are the gypsies, who 
early in the spring take themselves to their wag- 
ons, and move slowly from camp to camp along 
the road-sides all the summer long, asking noth- 
ing of the season but its pleasant weather, well 
knowing that their lazy shrewdness can provide 
the rest. Their condition has wonderfully im- 
proved in these later years. Whether as a 
people we have become sufficiently wealthy and 
succulent for the better encouragement of this 
parasitic life, I can only guess; but certainly 
the circumstances of those who stand earliest 
in my memory were scant and shabby to a de- 
gree even beyond the picturesque. The wretch- 
ed and ill-covered bone-work they drove for 
horses sorted well with their rickety and over- 
burdened vehicles, and one was moved to asso- 
ciate the creaking that attended their painful 
progress as much with the motion of the one as 
the other. It was a question, also, whether to 
consider as least unhappy those whose fortune 
it was to ride couched upon their piled-up trump- 
ery beneath the low rounded covers of the wag- 
ons, or they who, from infant to patriarch, 
muddy with sweat and dust, trudged alongside, 
or struggled with choking desperation in the 
smother behind. Fearful of openly trespassing 
elsewhere, they made their evening tea by the 
uncleanly road-side, and slept within or beneath 
their wagons, their gaunt dogs keeping needless 
guard, and their tethered horses gnawing the 
turf within their reach down to the very quick 
long before the morning came. I think that 


their horse-trading at this time must have been 





of a very humble and farci- 
cal kind, and that the easy 
arts of basket-making and 
fortune - telling did nor 
flourish in the main. Cer- 
tainly they seldom tarried 
in our neighborhood longer 
than a night; and the evi- 
dent uncertainty of their 
income lent enough of color 
to the suspicions that had 
attached themselves to the 
gypsy character to serve 
to put all the neighborhood 
in a forbidding attitude to- 
wardthem. But sustained 
by some inscrutable econo- 
my of their own, and secure 
in the inviolable hospitality 
of the season, they asked 
no favors, but offered their 
slender baskets from door to 
door, silently parading their 
prolific squalor through all 
the dusty land. 

The sleek and abun- 
dant horses of those who 
for the past few years have passed the whole 
summer in this and a few neighboring towns, 
and their new and commodious wagons (ar- 
ranged with bunks, and neatly upholstered and 
decorated with wrought fringes and tassels, 
the interior half hidden by moderately white 
curtains of lace), evince a material, if not a 
social, progress beyond what the appearance of 
the people themselves would lead one to ex- 
pect. Their better footing in the world has 
lent a braver and lazier swagger to their gait; 
and they are now bold to look the horses of the 
very dignitaries in the mouth with a shrewd 
and speculative eye. A visit to their camp 
along a maple-lined by-road, although surely 
enough dispelling whatever charm one may 
have attached to this mode of life, was not 
without a certain reduced and loafer-like pleas- 
ure. It was the first soft and kindly day of 
the tardy season, and nothing less than the 
richest poetry their swarthy race afforded must 
have hovered over the Sunday groups that idly 
disposed themselves in the sunniest places, melt- 
ing into delicious warmth the chill that had 
haunted their veins through all the sleety spring. 
But in spite of it all one soon found that he 
had brought most of the romance with him. A 
sluggish spirit of gossip, that talked itself out 
momently, paused and caught vaguely at a fresh 
clew, and then went on, pervaded the clusters 
of lounging visitors and gypsy men. A young 
man with a broad-brimmed purple hat, and a 
frilled bosom of immaculate white, that con- 
trasted broadly with the dingy slouchiness of 
his garb, passed from one group to another of 
the more taciturn loiterers, slowly beating his 
boot-top with a switch, and descanting upon the 
merits of some one of the horses that were tied 
along the fence, as though each of them had 
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long ago decided to take him, and was 
only anxious to close the bargain ad- 
vantageously. It was somewhat amus- 
ing to observe him turn about from the 
rehearsal of one of his rhapsodies and 
find his unwilling audience had every 
one stolen away. Others indulged in 
the pious pastime of pitching pennies, 
half squabbling at times in the dirt ; or 
intermitted their bickerings with such 
simple games of strength or activity as 
their clumsiness could manage. EIf- 
ish children, straight-haired and brown, 
ran about, and, in spite of all rebuffs, 
climbed among the loungers with many 
an infantile tumble, or stole the pennies 
of the pitchers with a deftness and 
avidity that one might suppose (so 
young were they) to be in the main 
hereditary, though not unaffected, per- 
haps, by example. 

There was nothing in all this to 
touch us sadly; of the smaller chil- 
dren even, one felt that they had in 
some precocious way adapted them- 
selves to the aimless vagabondage of 
their fathers, or were born to it, gyp- 
sies and brown from the first, with 
no hint of better possibilities in all 
their stolid little faces. But it was when a 
great tangle-headed, low-browed fellow, with 
a smile of stupid happiness broadening all 
his visage, came near us, fondling and calling 
his own a beautifully white and cleanly babe 
of scarce a month old, whose high forehead 
made us suspect an unusual intelligence in the 
look of its wide black eyes, that we began to 
suspect the miserable incompleteness of a man- 
ner of life that fails to awaken in its younger 
members any of the higher aspirations, and to 
wonder what satisfaction women, with their 
finer natures, could find in it. An old fortune- 
telling crone, squatted beside a savory mess 
that was slowly steaming over a lazy fire of 
embers, offered no solution to our question. 
The dreamy and well-seasoned content with 
which she gnawed with slow and sheep-like 
crunch an ear of dried corn, deterred us from 
disturbing her with any problem of sociology ; 
and the quiet way in which the younger females 
avoided the presence of strangers, as they went 
about disposing their bedding in the sun upon 
the farther fence or preparing their meal, en- 
couraged no approach. As in the men, there 
was much of the Indian in their aspects—a 
dusky and stolid cast of feature that in some 
of the younger women was rounded into a cer- 
tain sensuous softness, as if from a richer tinge 
of tropical blood. Their dress was cheap and 
plain, with no other attempt at fashion or finery 
than a bright jacket now and then, or perhaps 
a gay ribbon in the braids of their long black 
hair. One whom I came upon in a retired 
spot was preparing something in a tiny pot 
over a little fire, and talking to two wee chil- 
dren who were with her in a simple and girlish 
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fashion. In many things I suspect she was 
scarcely wiser than they. Indeed, beyond a 
slow readiness at mental arithmetic—the all- 
sufficient knowledge of dollars and eents—there 
was discoverable among them all no intellectual 
acquirements; and I imagine that the gift of 
letters, with no better enticement, say, than the 
heroes of the dime-novel school, would have 
proved so great an enlargement of the possible 
horizon of their lives, that the good-natured 
patriarch had been troubled with unaccounta- 
ble desertions from his idle camp, instead of 
flattered by the tenacious increase that now 
warms his sluggish pride. 

Gladly would we have found them worthy 
of the sunny origin they claim—gay of heart 
and rich in song—but theirs was evidently vag- 
abondage gone too far to seed to answer any 
light ssthetic purpose. There was no quest to 
their pilgrimage. Content to squat always by 
the way, and fed by the low craft which stands 
to them for all business and education, there 
was about them no satisfactory hint of that 
lightness and repose to which world-weary men 
in such harmless desperation delight to turn. 
Such find them rather an added burden to their 
weariness—they live so obviously upon the in- 
dustry of others, not even catching the very fish 
they eat. 

Vagabondage should never tarry; if it has 
faith, it may hold out its hand, and go away 
eternally happy with what it receives. Few 
of the many idlers there that day saw any pie- 
turesqueness in the dinner which they silently 
swarmed together to eat, crouching out of sight 
in their low blanket huts; and yet, in spite 
of us all (for we had proved ourselves curious 
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and shy rather than lively and sympathetic vis- 
itors), they seemed to take a deal of comfort in 
it; and the pile of steaming potatoes that I 
caught sight of upon the plate of the patriarch 
hinted that he at least was minded to maintain 
himself a little longer in the world. 


Not only through the summer, but late into 
the autumn, these gypsies prolong their camp, | 
maintaining themselves in their shelter of blank- | 


ets around their fires through all the earlier 
snows. All the late lingering days of the Indian 
summer—awaking I may not guess what slug- 
gish unchallenged memories in their blood— 
are thus their own. Against the frozen clutch 
of winter they finally house themselves in such 
chance in-door shelter as they can find. 

If the earlier summer most abounds with 
yagabonds, the few whom one meets on their 
ways during the glorious days of its decline 
have about them a halo of ripeness—an atmos- 
phere of much travel, and of many curious 
loiterings and weather-bound intervals by the 
way—that is not without a subtler charm. 
The season wanes, but, secure in the hospitali- 
ty of the year, they do not hasten. I love best 
to think of these not as outcasts or estrays, but 
as being in some incommunicable way in the 
confidence of Nature, acquainted with all the 
sunny haunts and hiding-places of the earth, 
and as alert-as the insects and the birds to 
hide themselves away against all inclemencies. 
One never thinks of questioning their mission 
or aim; their weather-brown garb and the 
hint of duration and prolonged continuity of 
travel that pervades all their persons keeps 
him aloof with a suspicion of a largeness of 
experience and purpose that may not in a mo- 
ment be told. But for this feeling, I might be 
able to say more of the tall wayfarer who passed 


one chill Sunday evening with his bundle 
through our street. The church-bell was ring- 
ing, and in the gathering darkness the whole 
village, with sound of many footsteps and a 
mingled murmur of voices, was streaming down 
the sidewalks to the evening meeting. It must 
have been a stupendous sense of isolation that 
induced him to make himself so dimly con- 
spicuous by walking alone down the middle 
of the street, and when he removed his hat 
and began to gesticulate in a rapt, religious 
way, muttering strange wisdom to himself the 
while, we perceived that there was a partial 
unconsciousness about it that was quite weird 
and awe-inspiring. As he came nearer his 
thoughts assumed a keener relish, and he 
chuckled louder at each fresh fantasy of his 
uneasy brain. There was a quick hint of some 
fearful and unavoidable climax in the swifter 
flourish of his arm and the seething murmur 
of his lips; and all at once, sudden as the 
hiss of a rocket, the final phrase, for which his 
whole being seemed to have been struggling, 
rushed explosively from his lips: ‘* They think 
they know more than God! ha, ha!” With 
a wild demoniacal laugh, that thrilled us all 
like a bitter curse, his voice died away, and, 
| turning neither to the right nor the left from 
his dreadful self-communing, he disappeared in 
‘the gloom of the way-side elms, through the 
arches of which the dying tones of the bell 
wandered hollowly as in a cavern, 

Of a less portentous aspect, and in the smiling 
Indian summer of his years in singular affinity 
with the warm, dreamy glory of the late No- 
vember days—both man and season astray in a 
| hazy second childhood—was the old man whom 
the last golden weather allured along our street. 
Beckoned abroad from the security of his not 
distant home upon visionary journeyings by I 
| know not what of richest promise in the sky, he 
had slung his bundle about his neck and:stolen 
unnoticed away. There was a certain subdued 
riotousness to his good-nature, a childish fickle- 
ness of mood that darted hither and thither 
with an almost uncontrollable sense of freedom. 
| He was fain to exhort us from the street with 
much unintelligible utterance as we wandered 
/among the lingering flowers in a neighboring 
yard; and his church-going memory so crowd- 
ed his hapless tongue with words, that from the 
semblance of speech his voice passed to a simple, 
variegated cry, tripping at last into a cackle of 
immoderate laughter. His gestures, too, raced 
into as hasty climax, and he swung his battered 
| beaver, and swayed and stamped, carried near- 
| ly off his feet by his pious hilarity. And then, 
| the memory of his late outbreak lost in the 

groping of some later impulse, though his feat- 
| ures were yet twinkling with the merriment it 
| had inspired, he entered the open gate and 
| came up the broad slope of the yard with much 
| affectation of spruceness in his gait and a rare 
elaborateness of obeisance to the ladies, and 
| yet, withal, so conspicuous a decrepitude in all 
| his motions that it was very sad to see. His 
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mood half failed him, too, when it should have 
been at its brightest; and though his eyes 
gleamed, and his deep-sunken lips mumbled as 
if with the expectation of speech, his gallantry 
found no words. What hope of relief his dis- 
concerted mind thus discerned I can not guess, 
but he immediately began to caper away in a 
risky kind of dance, low wheezing to himself 
the fragment of some ancient song. A sad 
and curious study was this withered old man. 
His mind occupied itself so much with its own 
fantastic disorder that he was but dimly sus- 
ceptible to impressions from without—they serv- 
ing at most only to awaken some dislocated 
memory or impulse within, and inciting his 
feebleness to fresh absurdities of grimace or 
activity. Some gay and lively imp seemed to 
have taken possession of him, refusing him 
rest; and not even our most deferential ap- 
proaches had power to reawaken the sober dig- 
nity and self-command that had evidently 
enough once been characteristic of him, for we 
could easily fancy that he had been a deacon 
and a solid man in his prime. We did not 


make loud game of him at any rate, and with- 





held the friendly words that would but have 
touched the key to fresh extravagances, letting 
him forget us, as he seemed to after a moment- 
ary pause, and wander among the withered and 
reedy flower-beds back to the highway and 
thence along the road, until his friends should 
get upon his trail. 

Perhaps it were wiser not to follow these 
children of the summer beyond the pleasant 
days, or to disturb our sunny fancies by the 
thought that the year ever proves other than 
genial to them all. » But there is a deal of 
comfort in the providence that its surlier moods 
incite in us, and perhaps none are unwilling to 
have their firesides give out the cheerier warmth 
with which they always glow at the passing of 
those belated vagrants whom the winter is buf- 
feting outside. When the summer itself has 
turned vagabond, and gone with the autumnal 
sunsets beyond the hills, we would fain make 
our firesides ruddy as we can; and a waif from 
out the storm—a stray child of sunnier days— 
has often, beneath the chill crust of his present 
fortune, a store of remembered sunshine with 
which to repay our charity. 
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NE of the most perplexing problems of po- 
litical science is the establishment of an 
equilibrium between the centripetal and cen- 
trifugal forces of society. The tendencies of 
the former are to unity, centralization, and des- 
potism; of the latter to freedom, anarchy, and 
chaos. Liberty, like every other good, is a 
mean between two extremes, which are evils— 
despotism and anarchy, or the despotism of one 
as opposed to the despotism of the many. Un- 
der the impulse of these opposing influences 
society oscillates, and upon this oscillation de- 
pends the stability of the social system. Hence 
the danger and impolicy of excluding too long 
from power one of two parties which are re- 
spectively the exponents of these political tend- 
encies, It is thus that an opposition ceases 
to be a counter-check and becomes a revolu- 
tion. ‘‘Five years of Tories and six months 
of Whigs” rather quaintly expresses the old 
English formula for the adjustment of these 
opposing forces. ‘The French sweep through 
a larger arc, in longer periods, and experience 
more violent extremes. But, however the for- 
mula may vary, the proposed result is always 
a constant quantity; and ordinarily that is the 
best government which most nearly approxi- 
mates the desired equilibrium, and he the ablest 
statesman who has the ability most thoroughly 
to comprehend and most completely to co-or- 
dinate these conflicting dynamics of society. 
This prime characteristic of a great states- 
man few have possessed in a more eminent de- 
gree than Count Cavour. In the accomplish- 
ment of his grand mission—the unification of 
Italy—no one understood better than he the 





complex principles of the science of govern- 
ment, or had a more profound insight into that 
still more complex system of principles and pas- 
sions, sentiments and facts, which we choose to 
designate as modern society. His political sa- 
gacity seemed almost a political instinct, while 
he could calculate the momentum of opposing 
moral forces, estimate their disturbing elements, 
discount their loss by friction, and find the re- 
sultant with almost mathematical precision. 

The complete biography of the illustrious 
statesman, as he himself has said, will not be 
written during the present generation; nor 
could it be without reflecting unfavorably upon 
surviving’ statesmen, and violating the sacred 
reserve imposed upon his family and friends, 
Enough, however, is known not only to gratify 
a legitimate curiosity, but to establish his in- 
contestable right to one of the brightest pages 
of modern history. Epitomizing in his short 
and eventful career the splendid traditions and 
sublime aspirations of Italian literature from 
Dante to Machiavel, and from Machiavel to 
Gioberti, he is justly entitled to stand out as 
the most prominent figure, the undisputed pro- 
tagonist, in the grand political drama of Italian 
regeneration, in which a small province of five 
millions has become a great nation of twenty- 
seven, and which, commencing with the reform 
of church and state, has ended with the unifica- 
tion of the one and the abolition of the tempo- 
ral power of the other. 

Camillo Bensi di Cavour was born in Turin, 
August 10,1810. His father, Don Michael Jo- 
seph, belonged to one of the most ancient and 
noble families of Piedmont, and was for many 
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years, during the reign of Carlo Alberto, mayor 
of the city of Turin. The Princess Pauline 
Borghese, sister of Napoleon I., held him at 
the baptismal font, and the Abbé Frézet, au- 
thor of a history of the house of Savoy, was his 
first instructor. At an early age he entered 
the military academy of Turin, where he soon 
distinguished himself among his fellow-students, 
consisting for the most part of the noble Pied- 
montese youth, and in recognition of his supe- 
rior parts was appointed one of the king’s pages. 
But the proud spirit of the future prime minis- 
ter chafed under the ‘‘pack-saddle,” as he styled 
it, of his livery; so that the king, in accordance 
with his wishes, soon released him from a serv- 
ice that was so uncongenial to his sturdy and 
robust disposition. 

At the age of eighteen he completed his 
course of studies at the military academy, with 
the grade of lieutenant of engineers, and soon 
after entered upon the duties of his profession. 
In 1831, having been ordered to Genoa to su- 
perintend some works upon the fortifications, 
he was imprudent enough to indulge in the 
expression of liberal opinions at a time when 
every such expression was regarded by the gov- 





ernment as incendiary, if not treasonable, and, 
in consequence, was transferred as a punish- 
ment to the garrison of the fortress of Bard. 
If he had ever studied in the school of Pythag- 
oras, he had not learned the discipline of si- 
lence. Of an ardent temperament, and con- 
scious of his ability, his free and independent 
spirit rendered him impatient of the restraints 
of a military life, and he accordingly resigned 
his commission. 

He had already dreamed of being prime min- 
ister, and it may be had marked out for him- 
self a political career. But as he contemplated 
with grief and indignation the deplorable con- 
dition of his unhappy country, rent and torn by 
civil dissensions, bristling with Austrian bayo- 
nets, down-trodden, priest-ridden, ‘‘worm-eat- 
en;’’ the national life well-nigh crushed out by 
foreign domination and papal tyranny; every 
generous sentiment, every noble aspiration, 
branded as revolutionary if not sacrilegious ; 
when even the hope of a regenerated Italy 
seemed dead beyond the possibility of a resur- 
rection—such a career held out no glittering 
prizes to an aspiring youth thoroughly imbued 
with liberal principles, unless he were willing to 
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devote himself to a life of toil and conflict as a 
political reformer. Cavour accepted unhesita- 
tingly his God-given mission. On the breaking 
out of the revolution in Paris, when divine right 
was in eclipse, and the aurora of liberty began 
to dawn, in writing to a friend of his liberal opin- 
ions and ardent aspirations, he thus formally 
dedicates himself ‘to his life-work: ‘‘ These 
ideas constitute a part of my existence. I will 
declare them openly. I will maintain and de- 
fend them so long as God gives me breath.” 
As a preparation for this great work he sought 
a more liberal baptism upon the banks of the 
Thames, where he found a freer and purer po- 
litical atmosphere, a mental pabulum better 
suited to his vigorous and robust genius, and 
where, intead of an intermittent state of polit- 
ical syncope or revolutionary violence, he found 
national progress wrought out by a gradual 
process of normal development. 

After remaining some time in England, ed- 
ucating himself after the manner of the En- 
glish nobility, blending the distracting experi- 
ences of the gay outside world with the graver 
pursuits of university life, he returned to his 
native city thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of English liberty, and with a profound admi- 
ration for English institutions, which was so 
strikingly apparent in his subsequent policy as 
to constitute one of the principal counts in the 
indictment found against him by his personal 
enemies and political opponents. ‘Out of favor 
with the government and watched by the po- 
lice, he nevertheless sought to diffuse among 
his countrymen the results of his observations 





abroad in politics and economics. Acting upon 
the principle—a cardinal point of his creed— 
that political revolutions to be permanent must 
always be preceded and inaugurated by moral 
ones, he began the great work of reform with 
the pen which was afterward so successfully 
completed with the sword. He wrote for the 
various French reviews upon the leading social, 
financial, and political questions of the day; 
wrote as a man of profound convictions, of 
large and comprehensive vision, of absolute in- 
dependence of judgment ; not as a professional 
writer, but because he had something to say ; 
wrote as one who had profoundly studied and 
thoroughly mastered his subject, without liter- 
ary pretension, in a plain, forcible, straightfor- 
ward manner, relying upon the vigor of his 
thought and the strength of his reasoning rather 
than the perfection of his style or the beauty 
of his imagery : in a word, wrote as a man who 
would not be satisfied with writing only, but as 
one who would some day achieve an epic such 
as Tasso sang and Luther realized. 

Of his writings during this period the most 
noteworthy were his articles on ‘‘ Communism” 
and ‘‘ The State of Ireland.” The latter attract- 
ed no little attention in England as a luminous 
exposition of the difficulties as well as the pos- 
sible solution of that vexed political problem, 
while the former illustrates his profound insight 
into the fundamental principles of civil society. 
Recognizing the grand truth that ‘‘ all men are 
equal,” he did not fail to perceive that equality 
of right can never confer equality of condition. 
Hence he was as far removed from socialism, 
which he regarded as the “ negation of liberty,” 
as from divine right. As he himself subse- 
quently affirmed, amidst the merriment of the 
Chamber, he was not a great revolutionist. 
He was rather a progressive constitutionalist, 
who sought to accomplish his reforms by a 
process of natural development rather than by 
an insane appeal to revolutionary violence. To 
this end he advocated the establishment of 
agricultural colleges, mechanics’ institutes, in- 
fant asylums, industrial associations, and bank- 
ing institutions, with a view of ameliorating 
the condition of the laboring classes, fully con- 
vinced that the moral advancement of a nation 
must go hand in hand with its material devel- 
opment. 

In 1847 Cavour, with several of his political 
associates, organized a moderate liberal party, 
and established as their organ the Risorgimento, 
a journal devoted to progress, political reform, 
union, and Italian independence. As a jour- 
nalist he clearly foreshadowed his policy as a 
cabinet minister. Affirming that “the most 
noble and genuine characteristics of right, as 
well as of power, are calmness and modera- 
tion,” he resolved to advance resolutely toward 
the goal whither the irresistible force of his po- 
litical principles would infallibly conduct him, 

The signs of the times now clearly indicated 
the coming of a political storm. The press, 
asserting its independence, assumed a bolder 
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tone. The wrath of centuries announced itself 
in deep-toned mutterings, soon to burst forth 
with volcanic violence. Pius LX. startled Eu- 
rope with the spectacle of a liberal pope; Aus- 
tria recoiled beneath the liberal impulse, and 
ground her teeth with rage. 
ples and Leopold of Tuscany propitiated their 
subjects by granting a constitution, while Carlo 
Alberto, who was among the last of the Italian 
princes to yield to the revolution, on the peti- 
tion of Cav our, Durando, and others, soon after 
followed their example. 

In the midst of the wild storm of conflicting 
passions, Cavour, in accordance with his polit- 
ical creed, that revolutions to be permanent 
must be in accordance with natural laws, casti- 
gated with an unsparing hand the Utopian re- 
formers and ultra-revolutionists who assumed 
to be independent of every law whatever, 
whether human or divine. Equally bold and 
daring as they, he had a more profound respect 
for humanity, and a greater faith in the final 
triumph of principles. ‘Though satisfied with 
nothing less than the possible, he never aimed 
at the impracticable. Resolutely advancing in 
the path of progress, he was not one of those 
timid reformers “ who are always waiting until 
the people become mature before conceding to 
them the very institutions which are precisely 
adapted to mature them.” Nor did he belong 
to that impracticable school of politicians who 
affect to believe that a legislative act can create 
value, that a law of political economy can be 
annulled by a parliamentary majority, or a per- 
manent revolution be achieved by a proclama- 
tion or a coup d état. 

Referring to the French revolutionists in 
the Risorygimento of the 16th November, 1848, 
he thus characterizes their insane policy, and, 
with singular prevision, prophesies its final re- 
sult: ‘*This iniquitous and ignorant faction 
finds itself confronted by science, affection, 
the individual, the family—every fundamental 
law of human society...... What does it signify ? 
It has implicit faith in revolutionary measures, 
is certain of victory, and enacts the 24th of 
June. French blood flows in torrents. France, 
upon the brink of an abyss, arouses herself 
and hastens to suppress the fool-hardy attempt. 
What has been the result? We were looking | 
for a democratic and social republic; we were | 
in possession of the germs of many ideas, 
which, if developed by peaceful and ordinary 
means, would probably have resulted in some 
new advance in political science ; and, instead, 
we have Paris under martial Jaw, in Piedmont 
a dubious and dilatory intervention, at Naples 
a shameful intimacy between the French envoy 
and the Bourbon tyrant Let us wait a while 
longer, and we shall see the final result of rev- 
olutionary measures—Louis Napoleon upon the 
throne.” 

On the breaking out of the revolution in 
Lombardy, Cavour, who, with prophetic eye, 
already saw the grand and noble edifice of 
Italian unity rising under the constitutional 


The King of Na- | 


| sceptre of the house of Savoy, addressed a 
bold and stirring appeal to the Piedmontese 
government, which sounded out amidst the 
storm like the blast of a bugle. 

‘The supreme hour for the Savoyard mon- 
archy has struck—the hour for bold delibera- 
| tions, the hour upon which depends the fate of 
| empires and the destinies of nations. In view 

of the startling events transpiring in Lombardy 

and Vienna, hesitation, doubt, delay, are no 
longer possible: they would prove the most dis- 
astrous of policies. Men of cool judgment, 
accustomed to listen much more to the dictates 
of reason than the impulses of passion, after 
having pondered well our every word, we are 
in duty bound to declare there is no alternative 
for the nation, for the government, for the king, 
but war—war without hesitation, and without 
delay.” The result justified the declaration 
of Cavour; for, shortly after, Carlo Alberto 
formally declared war against Austria. 

On the Ist of May, 1848, the Sub-alpine 
Parliament was convoked for the first time, 
Cavour, who was elected as the representative 
of the first electoral college of Turin, delivered 
his maiden speech on the 4th of July follow- 
ing, upon the occasion of the proposed union 
of Lombardy with Piedmont. ‘‘ We must not 
forget,” he exclaimed, “ that while we are talk- 
ing and debating our brethren are fighting, and 
that they have the same rights that we have in 
the formation of the Constitutional Assembly 
which is to decide the destinies of Italy.” 

On the announcement of the defeat of Cus- 
tozza, Cavour hastened to enroll himself as a 
volunteer, but the armistice of Milan prevented 
his departure for the theatre of war. He ac- 
cordingly resumed his seat in Parliament, 
where he ably defended the Perrone-Pinelli 
| ministry, which, having accepted the mediation 
| of England and France in obtaining an honor- 
able peace from Austria, was fiercely assailed 
by the opposition, who were impelled by their 
principles to wish a continuation of the war. 
Not only the ministry, but the monarchy itself, 
was in imminent peril. The star of democ- 
racy was now in the ascendant. Mazzini had 
proclaimed the advent of the universal repub- 
lic. Pius [X., who had precipitated a revolu- 
tion he did not wish and could not control, 
was conspiring at Gaeta against the new- -born 
| liberties of the people; Austria, supported by 
Germany and Russia, triumphant and defiant, 
with one hundred thousand soldiers in Lom- 
bardy; France declining aid, and England 
counseling delay. In a word, the Piedmontese 
government, without a friend or ally abroad, 
and with an unpopular ministry at home, was 
compelled to make headway against this colos- 
sal opposition. 

The spirited boldness with which Cavour de- 
fended the administration subjected him to a 
storm of popular abuse. He had entered upon 
his parliamentary career distrusted by the aris- 
tocratic party, to whom he was related by ties 
of birth and friendship, on account of his lib- 
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eral proclivities, while he was repudiated by 
the democrats on account of his moderation. 
Seated upon the benches of the right-centre, 
he opposed every motion proceeding from the 
extreme right or left looking to reaction on 
the one hand or revolution on the other. He 
thus became a target for the sharp-shooters of 
both the political parties, He was character- 
ized as a lukewarm friend of Italian independ- | 
ence and unity, concealing his despotic tenden- 
cies under a liberal mask. He was accused of 
being a blind admirer of England, and, in de- 
rision of his so-called Anglomania, was called 
“Tord Camillo,” or ‘' Milord Risorgimento.” 
While the utterances of the orators of the op- 
position were greeted with general and pro- 
longed applause, amidst shouts of ‘‘ Bravo! 
Bene!” the voice of Cavour was oftentimes 
drowned by the interruptions of the opposition 
and the hisses of the galleries, which found an 
echo outside the Chamber in the calumnies of 
the press and the jeers of the populace. Op- 
posing himself resolutely to the tide of turbu- 
lent passions, he exclaimed on one occasion, 
when the storm was at its height, ‘‘ Whoever 
interrupts me does not insult me, but the Cham- 
ber, and the insult I divide with all of my col- 
leagues.” 

In the elections for January, 1849, Cavour 





RATTAZZIL 


exhibited as prime minister the constructive 
genius of Cavour in originating a policy ; while 
the latter, too self-reliant and independent to 
was not returned to Parliament. No longer a/| play a subordinate part in the cabinet, was 
deputy, he was still a journalist. He waged | never so much in his element as when at the 
war all the same upon the extremists of both | head of affairs, planning a campaign, or organ- 
parties, but especially upon the ultra-republicans, | izing a victory. In truth, Cavour was disin- 
whose only idea of democracy seemed embod- | clined to share power and responsibility with 
ied in the violence and excesses of the French | others. Self-conscious and imperious, he de- 


revolution, On the downfall of the Gioberti | manded instruments, not advisers; machinery, 





ministry, and its substitution by that of Rattazzi, | not motive power; subalterns, not peers. Both 


Cavour, though opposed to the administration 
of the latter, favored its war policy as the only 
means of saving the national honor. ‘The re- 
sult of the war is well known. At Novara 
Piedmont lost every thing but her independ- 
ence. In the elections which followed soon 
after, Cavour was returned to Parliament, 
where he sustained the administration of D’Aze- 








equally fearless and resolute in the face of dif- 
ficulties or danger, Cavour displayed the great- 
er tact and foresight in avoiding the latter and 
overcoming the former. Rattazzi saw a ques- 
tion, it may be, quite as clearly as Cavour in 
any one of its many aspects. The latter chal- 
lenged it at every point, studying its relations, 
calculating its bearings, estimating its disturb- 








lio, who was soon compelled to dissolve the | ing forces, and projecting its orbit. He regard- 
Chambers and make an appeal to the country. | ed every question, whether of politics or morals, 
The succeeding elections resulted favorably to | as but the arc of a circle, or the segment of a 
the ministry. Cavour became the leader of | sphere. Rattazzi, with his forensic proclivities, 
the right-centre, and Rattazzi of the left. selected his position, and then sought for ar- 

These two parliamentary chiefs, who, togeth- | guments to fortify it. Cavour, with his judicial 
er with D’Azelio, played so prominent a part in | temper, canvassed the whole range of possibil- 
Italian politics when constitutional government | ities, and then by an act of induction arrived 
was on its trial inItaly, though they subsequently | at a conclusion. ‘The intellectual process of 
gravitated toward each other until they were |the one involved an analysis which only con- 
seen fighting side by side under the same ban- templated a subordinate synthesis; that of the 
ner, appeared to be attracted toward each other | other a broad and comprehensive synthesis which 
rather by the affinity of contraries than from | implied every possible analysis, It may be that 
any great similarity in their personal character- | Rattazzi was a better judge of men as indi- 
istics or political principles. Rattazzi, the ac- | viduals, but no one knew better than Cavour 
complished orator, was richly endowed with all | how to utilize them as forces. Not that they 
those qualities which constitute an able advo-| became in his hands mere instruments, and 
cate; Cavour, the skillful debater, with those | nothing more. In invading the sphere of each 
rarer abilities which proclaim the great states- | man’s individuality, he simply eliminated and 
man, Rattazzi, the able chief of an opposition, | appropriated his specialty so far as might be 
or the powerful ally of an administration, rarely | necessary in making up the sum total of success, 
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and then recognized his independence as to the 
rest. In fine, Rattazzi, with a flowing style 
and an elegant diction, controlled his party by 
the power of his eloquence. Cavour, with a 
difficult utterance and a painful elocution, ruled 
the Chambers by the simple force of his genius. 
In the reaction which followed the revolu- 
tion of 48, when Europe began to lapse into 
the shadow of a liberal eclipse, Cavour set him- 
self more resolutely than ever in the path of re- 
form. He who was a conservative in times of | 
revolution became a radical in times of reac- | 
tion. Detaching himself from the right, he in- | 
clined more and more to the left, although the 
little phalanx of which he was now the chief | 
seemed like a forlorn hope. Yet he managed | 
it so skillfully that he became, in fact, the lead- 
er of the parliamentary majority. In the early 
part of the year 1850 he delivered a speech in | 
favor of ecclesiastical reform, which marks the 
turning-point in his political history, so far, at | 
least, as it regards his popularity. Henceforth 
his name was to become a tower of strength. 
Reform became his watch-word—church re- 
form, financial reform, postal reform, reform in 
the revenue service, in the military service, in 
the civil service. He advocated administrative 
decentralization so far as consistent with polit- | part of 1852, will be memorable in the political 
ical unity, the abolition of the military comman- | career of Cavour as marking his complete sep- 
dants, and the complete emancipation of the | aration from the conservative party, and his 
state from the trammels of the church. coalition with the left-centre, or liberal pro- 
On the death of Santa Rosa, Cavour accepted | gressives, of which Rattazzi was the leader. In 
the port-folio of agriculture and commerce ; and | his celebrated speech on the liberty of the press 
from that time forward did not cease, except for | he took the ground that although it was one 
brief intervals, to be a member of the cabinet | of the most difficult problems of modern legis- 
until the day of his death. When his name | lation, still there was no other effectual remedy 
was proposed to the king the latter, with his | for its abuse than public opinion or the press 
usual sagacity, replied, ‘‘ Very well; but he will | itself. 
unseat all the rest of you”--a prophecy which | ‘The course pursued by Cavour on this occa- 
was not long in finding a fulfillment. In 1851, | sion subjected him to not a little criticism and 
on the retirement of Nigra, he assumed the|censure. He was charged with being a rene- 
port-folio of finance in addition to that of agri- | gade, of having falsified his political past, and 
culture and commerce. For both these posi- | of assuming the leadership of a policy not his 
tions he was admirably fitted. He had a pro-| own. Let us hear his own vindication: 
found knowledge of political economy, and was ‘*Should I be obliged to renounce all the as- 
considered an authority in questions of finance. | sociates of my youth, should I be compelled to 
He at once addressed himself to the difficult | see my most intimate friends transformed into 
task of ameliorating the condition of the treas- | the most bitter enemies, I would not fail to do 
ury, favored the abolition of discriminating du- | my duty, I would never abandon the principles 
ties, and concluded commercial treaties with | of liberty to which I have devoted myself, whose 
Switzerland, Belgium, Denmark, France, and | development I have made my mission, and to 
England on the basis of free trade, which, as | which I have been faithful all my life long.” 
Bianchi remarks, “‘ werd so many decisive bat-| Convinced that the conservative party, with 
tles against Austria gained on the field of di- | its reactionary tendencies, either could not or 
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plomacy.” 

Though D’Azelio presided over the cabinet, 
Cavour, by his superior tact and ability, was al- 
ready in reality prime minister. The echo of 
the 2d of December in France resounded like 
the death knell of liberty in Piedmont. The 
conservative party, with a view of inaugura- 
ting the repressive policy of Louis Napoleon in 
France, urged the absolute necessity of modify- 
ing the electoral laws, and greatly restricting 
the liberty of the press. The discussion which 
took place relative to the latter, in the early 


| would not advance in the path of reform which 


| he had marked out for himself, he saw clearly 
+that he must either abandon his policy alto- 
| gether, or elect other instruments for carrying 

it out. Recognizing the fact that a multiplicity 
| of expedients is not inconsistent with unity of 
| purpose, he turned to the liberals for that sup- 
port which he had failed to find among his for- 
| mer friends and allies, It was, therefore, not a 
| surrender of principles; it was simply a change 
| of political base. Rallying around him all 
| those who were determined at every hazard to 
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maintain at the same time a liberal, progress- 
ive policy and a constitutional, parliamentary 
form of government, he not only laid the basis 
of a great national party, both able and will- 
ing to carry out the national programme, but 
achieved a bloodless revolution in favor of con- 
stitutional liberty, which the tiers état and the 
guillotine have never been able to acquire per- 
manently for France, or Magna Charta and the 
block for England, and which was secured only 
after centuries of bloody conflict between royal 
prerogative and popular rights. 

By this “constitutional coup d’état” Cavour 
became master of the political situation. Rat- 
tazzi, through his influence, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Chamber. The ministry resigned, 
was reconstituted, but in less than six months 
was stranded again, owing to an irreconcilable 
difference with Rome respecting the law of civil 
marriage. Meantime Cavour, who did not 
form a part of the new administration, visited 
France, England, and Scotland, where he was 
received with flattering marks of consideration, 
not only at court, but by the most distinguished 
statesmen of the time. On his return he was 
charged by the king with the formation of a 
new ministry that would come to terms with 
the Holy See. Cavour frankly declared that 
he could not and would not become the inter- 
preter of a policy of subserviency to the pope, 
but subsequently accepted the charge without 
conditions, and on the 4th of November, 1852, 
became President of the Council and Minister 
of Finance. 

The elevation of Cavour to power was the 
signal for a still more bitter and uncompromis- 
ing war on the part of Rome. ‘The clerical 
party, exasperated by the recent legislation re- 
garding civil marriage, and still more imbitter- 
ed by the subsequent suppression of the con- 
vents and the taxation of the church property, 
waged a war of deadly hostility against the 
government. The whole supernatural machin- 
ery of papal Rome was brought into requisi- 
tion—absolution, excommunication, purgatory, 
plenary indulgence—to which end its spiritual 
brokers had obtained an unlimited credit upon 
the heavenly exchequer, with a view of opera- 
ting more successfully upon the political stock 
exchange. Not only upon the floor of Parlia- 
ment did the battle rage, but in sa/on and café, 
at the court and on the public square, afound 
the confessionals and in front of the very altars. 
The sacred precincts of domestic sorrow were 
invaded in the royal household, and the recent 
bereavements of the king were interpreted as 
Providential warnings, should he still continue 
to sanction this ungodly crusade against the 
holy church. The king, still unwilling to 
come to an open rupture with the pope, over- 
whelmed with grief, and desirous of obeying the 
dying injunction of a venerated mother, re- 
solved to make one more effort to effect a 
reconciliation with the Holy See, only to be re- 
pulsed with the inevitable non possumus. Shortly 
after, subordinating the affection of a son and 





the loyalty of a Catholic to the sterner duties 
of a sovereign, he recalled Cavour, who in the 
mean time had resigned, granting him full lib- 
erty to carry out the policy and consummate the 
reforms that had provoked the ire of the clerical 
party. 

The difficulties of the new administration 
were increased by the exigencies of the treas- 
ury demanding new imposts, by famine, polit- 
ical reaction, the opposition of the Senate, Maz- 
zinian uprisings, and Austrian arrogance. On 
the evening of October 18, 1853, a mob, con- 
sisting for the most part of laborers and me- 
chanics, holding the prime minister responsible 
—as if he were a special providence—for the 
failure of the crops and the dearness of living, 
assailed his residence with a shower of stones, 
demolishing the windows, and threatening its 
inmates with personal violence. Notwithstand- 
ing the temporary unpopularity of Cavour on 
account of the increased taxation, the better 
class of the population repudiated this act of 
the populace of Turin in a most emphatic man- 
ner, while letters and addresses of sympathy 
and confidence poured in from every quarter. 

In the latter part of the year 1854 Piedmont 
was invited to join the alliance of England and 
France in the Crimean expedition against Rus- 
sia, undertaken with a view of checkiag Mus- 
covite ambition in the East, and preserving 
that most unstable of political seesaws, the 
European equilibrium, It was stipulated in 
the treaty that the Sardinian government 
should dispatch and maintain a corps of 15,000 
men in the Crimea during the continuation of 
the war. Cavour, with his usual sagacity, 
clearly foresaw that England and France, in 
order to secure the co-operation of Austria, 
would be disposed to connive at her tyrannies 
and encroachments in Italy—and then farewell 
to Italian unity and independence. ‘Then, too, 
it was not beyond the range of probabilities 
that if Italian soldiers should discount Frefich 
and English blood before the fortifications of 
Sebastopol, the solemn obligation at no distant 
day would be canceled in similar coin upon the 
fertile plains of Lombardy. In fact, Cavour 
adroitly introduced into the treaty a secret 
stipulation to this effect. Nevertheless it was 
a bold, almost desperate, stroke of policy. It 
fell like a thunder-bolt in the Austrian camp. 
“C"est un coup de pistolet,” exclaimed an Aus- 
trian diplomat, ‘‘ tiré & bout portant aux oreilles 
de T Autriche.” 

The proposed alliance, though dictated by 
the highest considerations of state policy, met 
with the most determined opposition, first in 
the cabinet, then in Parliament and on the field 
of diplomacy, and, most of all, from the ranks 
of the democratic party, who imagined they 
saw in this ill-starred expedition the ruin of 
constitutional government in Piedmont, and an 
insurmountable barrier to Italian unity and in- 
dependence. 

‘* Gentlemen,” said Deviry, in the Chamber 
of Deputies, “the responsibility which we are 
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CAVOUR, AS PRIME MINISTER, ADDRESSING THE OHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 
’ 
going to incur at the moment when we shall| Such were the vaticinations of political proph- 
cast our ballots into the urn is immense—is ter- | ets, who predicted danger and ruin where Ca- 
rible; for upon that vote will depend, it may | vour foresaw the only safety and salvation of 
be, the future of our country.” | Piedmont. 

‘*If I should allow free scope to the impulse; One evening, as the prime minister stood, si- 
of my feelings,” exclaimed Brofferio, with | lent and thoughtful, in the salon of the Countess 
more than his usual fervor, ‘*my voice would | Cavour-Alfieri, a favorite niece, she rallied him 
sound out a grand lament. The sacrifice of | by inquiring, ‘“‘ Well, uncle, are we going to the 
liberty, be assured, will be the consequence of | Crimea?” 
victory, whichever side it may favor. May | ‘“*Who knows?” replied the count. ‘‘ En- 
God forefend the fatal augury! But if you gland is solicitous to conclude a treaty which 
consent to this treaty, the prostration of Pied- | would give our soldiers an opportunity of wiping 
mont and the ruin of Italy will be an accom-| out the defeat of Novara. But what would 
plished fact.” | you? All my cabinet is hostile to this expedi- 
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tion. Rattazzi himself and my best friend, La 
Marmora, speak of relinquishing the enterprise ; 
but the king is for me, and we two will prevail.” 

The policy of Cavour triumphed over all op- 
position. After a week of stormy debate the 
Chamber of Deputies ratified the treaty by a 
large majority, and it was shortly after ap- 
proved by the Senate by a still more decisive 
vote. 

If to convince and persuade is oratory, then 
Cavour was an orator. It is related by his 
contemporaries, and confirmed by the parlia- 
mentary reports, that for the most part the 
close of the debate was announced immediately 
after one of his speeches. Many of the mem- 
bers paid no attention whatever in the way of 
preparation to questions they knew were com- 
ing up, satisfied that Cavour would make a 
clear and exhaustive exposition of them to the 
Chambers. If eloquence, however, consists 
rather in the manner than the matter, in fluen- 
cy of diction and facility of expression, he had 
itnot. In himthe stylewaszot theman. He 
had the genius but not the graces of the orator. 
Clearness, penetration, precision, an intuitive 
apprehension of the vital point in an argument— 
these were his prime characteristics. His clear- 
ness was such that his hearers not only might 
have understood if they would, but must have 
understood him whether they would or not. 
He was satisfied with no superficial view; he 
fairly “‘ disemboweled” a subject. His speeches, 
though extemporaneous, were thoroughly elab- 
orated. His thoughts were fresh and vigorous, 
his ideas clearly cut and well defined, his argu- 
ments luminous and strong—all of which were 
presented with such naturalness and force that 
you appeared to have just remembered them as 
something once well understood but tempora- 
rily forgotten. 

His manner was simple, straightforward, ef- 
fective. ‘Trained in the palestra of parliament- 
ary struggle, he was ambitious to be a good 
debater rather than a great orator. If he could 
not entertain the Chambers with figures of rhet- 
oric, he could furnish them with what Burke 
tells us are far more decisive—the “ figures of 
arithmetic.’? Devoid of brilliancy, with a diffi- 
cult and at times almost painful elocution, 
enunciated in a harsh, shrill voice, and con- 
stantly interrupted by a slight nervous cough, 
he nevertheless commanded the attention of 
the Chambers with an authority they were un- 
willing to accord, yet powerless to resist. With- 
out any attempt at rhetorical effect, he seldom 
or never degenerated into commonplace. Some- 
times an interruption or an assault, which he 
rather provoked than conciliated, like the break- 
ing of an electric current, would cause the train 
of his thought to kindle and sparkle with unac- 
customed splendor. Always wary, rarely sur- 
prised, never nonplused, without losing the 
grammatical construction or logical sequence 
of his discourse, his reply was ever prompt and 
decisive, sometimes haughty and contemptuous. 
Without a knowledge of Latin and Greek, he 

Vor. XLIII.—No. 255.—22 


was charged with seasoning his speeches with 
salt “not Attic.” It may be that his language 
was not classical, as his diction was not ornate. 
He disregarded the embellishments of style, 
and disdained the artifices of rhetoric. He 
spoke as a man who aimed at conviction, not 
cheers; with whom an argument was a battle, 
not a tournament; a speech an action, not 
mere declamation. 

As to his method in preparing his discourses 
we have the following account from the pen of 
his private secretary, Artom. 

**Seated tranquilly upon the ministerial 
bench, playing with his paper-knife, and sus- 
taining the assaults of his opponents with all 
the coolness of an experienced debater, he 
seemed to pay no attention to what was being 
said, when, in reality, not a syllable escaped 
him. Little by little, by an intellectual process 
of which he was scarcely conscious, the outline 
of his discourse was completed in his head. 
Without writing a word, without even taking 
notes, except when he had figures or dates to 
adduce, it was sufficient for him to revolve his 
subject for an hour or two in the morning of the 
day he expected to speak, in order: to clothe his 
ideas in the most suitable form. In the latter 
part of his life he was accustomed to have me 
| present at the preliminary rehearsal of his 
speeches. Seated opposite to me, he sought in 
my countenance, which could never conceal 
any thing from him, the impression which the 
| strong and ingenious chain of his reasoning 
| produced uponme. Sometimes he interrogated 
me with his eye, or constrained me to make ob- 
| servations upon points with regard to which he 
was not altogether satisfied. Often when, from 
the galleries of the Chamber, I have listened to 
the speech prepared in the morning before me 
I have been able to note the fidelity of his mem- 
ory. Sometimes the very words which had 
| Struck me excited now the applause and now 
|the merriment of the Chamber. More fre- 
| quently, however, he improvised the phraseol- 
| ogy, but the idea was constantly the same; and 
| I have been able to state beforehand to who- 
‘ever stood near me the series of inferences 
| through which he would arrive at his conclu- 
| sion.” 

Cavour himself, in speaking on this point, 
| says, ‘‘If I should write my speeches, instead 
| of only following the train of thought, and, as 
| to the phraseology, trusting to the inspiration 
of the moment, I should be constrained to con- 
fine myself literally to the manuscript, and even 
should I have a prompter behind me, as is the 
| case with some of my honorable opponents, [ 
| should often lose the thread of my discourse.” 
| As some of the fruits of the Italian campaign 
|in the Crimea, the Sardinian troops under La 
|Marmora added new lustre to laurels already 
| won upon many a bloody field, the cabinet of 

Turin gained political consideration among the 
| other cabinets of Europe, Austria was effectu- 
| ally checkmated, and England and France be- 
| came the assured allies of Piedmont. Mean- 
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CAVOUR AT THE CONGRESS OF PARIS. 


while, to draw still closer the ties of amity and 
friendship with the courts of St. James and 
the Tuileries, Victor Emanuel, accompanied by 
Cavour, visited France and England, where they 
established friendly relations of a personal char- 
acter with the sovereigns of those countries, and 
had an opportunity of discussing Italian affairs, 
and proposing some practicable remedies for 
ameliorating the unhappy condition of Italy. 
After a lengthy interview between the king and 
Napoleon III. the latter closed the conversa- 
tion by asking a question that was pregnant 
with interest for Cavour, ‘* Que peut on faire 
pour ('Jtalie?” The famous memorandum was 
the reply, 

On the termination of the war in the Crimea, 
through the armed mediation of Austria, Pied- 
mont was invited to partieipate in the congress 
of Paris, and Cavour was accredited as her first 
plenipotentiary, while Villamarina, the Sardin- 
ian minister at the Tuileries, was named as the 
second. In the opening session Cavour insist- 
ed, in opposition to the Austrian envoys, that 
Piedmont should be placed upon an equal foot- 
ing with the great powers in the deliberations 





of the congress ; and, this demand fairly accord- 
ed, addressed himself to the almost hopeless 
task of drawing the Italian question into the 
field of diplomacy. By his firm and dignified 
bearing, his wise moderation, and admirable 
tact, as well as by the breadth of his vision, 
his quickness of apprehension, and clearness of 
exposition of the most difficult and involved 
political problems, he soon gained for himself an 
enviable position among the other members of 
the congress as an able diplomatist. On the 
suggestion of Lord Clarendon and Count Wa- 
lewski, the English and French plenipotentia- 
ries, he drew up and placed in their hands a 
memorandum similar to the one addressed to 
Napoleon III. two months before. On the 8th 
of April the Emperor, convineed by Cavour that 
the time had arrived for introducing the Italian 
question into the conference, consented that Wa- 
lewski should take the initiative, which he ac- 
cordingly did. ‘The Austrian envoys protested, 
temporized, and, as a last expedient, declared 
that, in the absence of instructions, they had no 
power to discuss so delicate a question. In the 


height of the stormy discussion of that memo- 
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rable session, of which the protocol subsequent- 
ly issued furnishes a very imperfect and emas- 
culated account, Lord Clarendon, thoroughly 
aroused by the defiant attitude of the Austri- 
an plenipotentiaries, exclaimed with great ve- 
hemence and warmth : 

‘Tf your intention is really to make no prom- 
ises, to give no pledges, to enter into no en- 
gagements, with regard to Italy, it will be to 
throw down the gauntlet to liberal Europe, 
that, at no distant day, may take it up. This 
question will then be decided by the most ener- 
getic and vigorous measures. It isa great mis- 
take to suppose that our forces are exhausted.” 

Notwithstanding these energetic remon- 
strances, it became painfully evident to the 
Sardinian minister that the cabinet of Vienna 
was determined to persist in its violent and re- 
pressive policy toward Italy, and that any re- 
dress must be sought on another field than that 
of diplomacy. As a final resort he entered a 
formal protest in behalf of his unhappy country. 
With a boldness and intrepedity that excited 
at once the surprise and admiration of Europe, 
he arraigned Austria—proud, haughty, and ar- 
rogant, the foremost military power on the con- 
tinent, and the implacable foe of Piedmont—at 
the bar of European opinion; he enumerated 
her usurpations, criticised her maladministra- 
tion, exposed her subterfuges, reproached her 
with her violated faith, and challenged her in 
the face of Europe to deny the damnatory ac- 
cusations. He portrayed the deplorable condi- 
tion of his unhappy country, overrun by a for- 
eign soldiery, and subjected to the rigors of a 
military despotism; her best and noblest citizens 
proscribed; her prisons teeming with political 
prisoners; her system of police simply an organ- 
ized force of political spies; while the military 
occupation of Venice, in open violation of the 
most solemn treaties, as well as of the law of 
nations, had made her absolute mistress of 
nearly the whole of Italy, transforming the 
Adriatic into an Austrian lake, and the entire 
peninsula into an Austrian province. 

The accused became the accuser. The en- 
voys were startled from their diplomatic pro- 
priety. Austria, thrown upon the defensive, 
charged Piedmont with being the instigator of 
revolutions—the hot-bed of all political here- 
sies; which was repelled by the counter-charge 
that these same revolutions were the result of 
Austrian misrule and Austrian tyranny. Pied- 
mont, still bleeding from the disastrous rout of 
Novara, placed her ancient foe hors de combat 
upon the field of diplomacy, while not a voice 
was raised in extenuation of her policy, and the 
verdict of liberal Europe was against her. 

At the close of the congress Cavour returned 
to Turin to give an account of his mission to 
Parliament, which approved almost unanimous- 
ly the course pursued by the Sardinian envoys 
throughout the conference. Congratulatory 
addresses were sent in from all the Italian 
provinces, and statues, busts, and medals were 
raised by public subscriptions in honor of the 


man whose name was henceforth to become syn- 
onymous with Italian unity and independence. 
Though the breach with Austria was widened, 
and much remained to be done, still the fact 
could not be disguised that Piedmont had taken 
a prodigious stride in asserting herself. She 
had poured out freely her best blood and treasure 
in the Crimea, not for conquest or glory, but for 
the right to be heard in behalf of Italy in the 
grand council chamber of European diplomacy. 

From the congress of Paris to the peace of 
Villafranca was a most critical and eventful 
period for the Sardinian monarchy, during 
which the reputation of Cavour reached its 
| height, and his genius as a statesman shone 
with the greatest lustre. True to his policy of 
regenerating Italy through the instrumentality 
of Piedmont and the house of Savoy upon the 
basis of constitutional liberty, one of the best 
evidences of his moderation is that he was 
abused by the extremists of both the political 
parties. Accused of being clerical and con- 
servative by the republicans, and branded as a 
revolutionist and atheist by the clerical party, 
knowing, as he said, that “time is a potent 
auxiliary of whoever is on the side of right and 
progress,” and full of faith in the ultimate tri- 
umph of a grand principle and the justice of 
God, he held firmly on his way, awaiting with 
calmness. and composure the final award. 
Meanwhile the storm gathered amain. The 
Sardinian government, confronted by Austrian 
cannon on the one side and papal excommuni- 
cations-on the other, held in check by France, 
abandoned by England, compromised by Orsi- 
nian conspiracies, convulsed by Mazzinian in- 
surrections—the excesses of the republicans in- 
creased by the reactionary tendencies of the 
conservatives—it seemed as if the gallant ship 
of state must sooner or later go to pieces upon 
the breakers, in spite of the admirable skill of 
its bold and trusty pilot. 

Cavour, now more than ever satisfied that 
there was but one solution to this complication 
of difficulties, resolved upon war with Austria 
at all hazards. Though fully convinced that 
not upon the number of soldiers nor the square 
miles of territory depended the issue of a strug- 
| gle undertaken in the interests of civilization 
| and constitutional liberty, still it appeared the 
| height of folly and madness for a small state 
|of four millions to accept, single-handed, the 
| challenge of a colossal empire of thirty-five, 
| whose veteran legions were already deploying 
| along her eastern frontier, threatening to anni- 
| hilate her at a single decisive blow. In this 
| impending crisis the Sardinian minister natu- 
| rally turned for aid and succor to his former 
| allies in the Crimea. But England having 
| become reconciled to Austria, at the sacrifice 
| of Italy, France only remained. Then followed 
| the celebrated colloquy of Napoleon and Ca- 
| vour at Plombiéres, where the latter received 
| the verbal assurance of the armed assistance of 
| France in the event of an aggressive war on the 
| part of Austria, on condition that if Italy should 
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NAPOLEON AND OAVOUR AT PLOMBIERES. 


be liberated from the Alps to the Adriatic, 
France should receive in compensation the 
provinces of Nice and Savoy. 

On the 19th of April, 1859, after mutual crim- 
ination and recrimination, Austria dispatched 
an ultimatum to Piedmont, demanding imme- 
diate disarmament or war. The Sardinian 
ministry without hesitation chose the latter, 
and the result was Magenta and Solferino. 
During these anxious and perilous days the 
labors of Cavour were herculean. At the same 
time President of the Council, Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, Minister of the Interior, Minister 
of Marine, and Minister of War, he transferred 
his bed, for which he seemed to have but little 
use, to the War-office, protracting his labors 
far into the night, hurrying from one depart- 
ment to another in his dressing-gown, dictating 
dispatches, transmitting orders, overseeing the 
equipment of the volunteers, directing the oper- 
ations on the field, and at the same time con- 
ducting a voluminous correspondence—inspirit- 
ing the despondent, stimulating the dilatory, 
and inflaming the lukewarm with a portion of 
his own fire and patriotism. 





** Courage, my friends,” he exclaims, ‘‘ and 
we will give to Italy the regeneration dreamed 
of by Gioberti.” Republicans, turning their 
backs upon Mazzini, and rallying under the 
leadership of Daniel Manin, replied, ‘‘ Regen- 
erate Italy, and we are with you.” The Societa 
Nazionale inscribed upon its banners Independ- 
ence, Unification, and the House of Savoy. The 
flower of the Italian youth flocked around the 
standard of Garibaldi, where it floated from the 
crest of the Apennines, asking for nothing more 
than the privilege of fighting and dying for Italy ; 
while thirty thousand volunteers, with swords 
half drawn, impatiently awaited the signal to 
launch themselves upon the legions of Austria, 
whose arms already glittered upon the banks 
of the Ticino. 

We are not only astonished with the oper- 
osity of Cavour, the mere contemplation of 
which would fatigue an ordinary reader, but 
we are constantly surprised at the extraordi- 
nary tact and adroitness with which he utilized 
opposing political forces. Now we see him 
holding a téte-a-téte with Napoleon, and now 
a matinée with La Farina. He can coquet, if 
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need be, with Mazzini, or propose terms. of 
friendly alliance with a Bourbon. His influ- 
ence upon Napoleon amounted to a fascination, 
impelling him to engage in a war which he did 
not seek, to accomplish an end he did not desire. 
He manages his double alliance with England 
and France with all the dexterity with which 
an accomplished sophist would handle a thau- 
matrope fallacy, using first one and then the 
other in his political extremities as best suited 
his purposes, and yet maintaining friendly re- 
lations with both. He was ever ready to ex- 
tend a friendly hand to any one, irrespective of 
party antecedents, who was willing to co-operate 
with him in achieving Italian unity and inde- 
pendence. Even while Garibaldi is urging his 
dismission from the cabinet, Cavour launches 
him upon the common foe like a thunder-bolt ; 
and when the smoke of battle clears away, the 
irrepressible premier is found seated more firmly 
than ever upon the ministerial Olympus. And 
yet this han, whose activities were thus expend- 
ed in labors so multiform and multiplied—who, 
in obedience to military necessity, could coolly 
issue an order to inundate the vast and fertile 
valley of the Po—when relieved from the pon- 
derous cares of state, and amidst the privacy of 
his more intimate friends, could frolic like a 
school-boy in vacation. 

The peace of Villafranca, which arrested the 
victorious advance of the allied troops in mid- 
career, though doubtless precipitated by the 
threatened intervention of England, Russia, 
and Prussia, was the occasion, nevertheless, of 
universal surprise. ‘To Cavour it proved a most 








terrible blow. ‘‘I saw him on his return from 
Villafranca,” says his private secretary, ‘pale, 
care-worn, broken down, and grown several 
years older in the space of three days.” In his 
grief and chagrin he resigned his position in 
the cabinet, and retired to his villa at Leri, 
while Rattazzi was charged, at his suggestion, 
with the formation of a new ministry. But 
Villafranca had its compensations. It opened 
up a new and grand perspective for Italy, and 
Cavour, with his usual foresight, was not slow 
to perceive it. As an Italian confederation was 
no longer possible while Austria, by virtue of 
a solemn treaty, lay intrenched in the Quadri- 


Jateral, it gave a new and powerful impulse to 


the cause which, of all others, lay nearest his 
heart—that of Italian unity. 

In the early part of 1860 Cavour again took 
the helm. His great mission was only inter- 
rupted, not abandoned. One of his first acts 


on his return to power was to counsel Victor y 


Emanuel, notwithstanding the opposition of 
Russia and Prussia and the reluctant acqui- 
escence of France, to annex /Emilia and 'Tus- 
cany in response to a popular vote; which the 
king accordingly did. It wasa bold and daring 
movement, but it inaugurated a new era for It- 
aly. It struck the key-note to Cavour’s subse- 
quent policy—the annexation of provinces by 
means of popular suffrage. It was the first de- 
cided step in favor of Italian unity. To Victor 
Emanuel was intrusted the sword of Castruccio 
Castracane, the Ghibelline leader, who had left 
it as a legacy to whoever should become the 
liberator of his country; and the King of Sar- 
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dinia was virtually proclaimed from henceforth 
King of Italy “‘by the grace of God and the 
will of the people.” Scarcely a decade has 
elapsed, and the commissioners, first of Naples, 
then of Venice, and finally of Rome, have, in 
obedience to the national movement thus inau- 
gurated, presented the suffrages of their respect- 
ive populations, and taken the oath of fidelity 
to Victor Emanuel and the house of Savoy. 

On the announcement of the annexation of 
Emilia and Tuscany the French emperor per- 
emptorily demanded the cession of Nice and 
Savoy to France. For a kingdom of yester- 
day, unrecognized as yet in the great family of 


nations—with Austria strongly intrenched on the. 


Mincio and the Po, with a Bourbon army threat- 
ening it in the rear, with Prussia and Russia 
opposed, and nothing to hope for from England 
more than English neutrality—to have refused 
such a demand at such a time to its only re- 
maining ally would have been madness and 
ruin, Still Cavour hesitated. ‘‘ For charity’s 
sake, sign the treaty,” wrote Bixio, ‘if you do 
not wish to lose all sympathy of France for It- 
aly.” For once Cavour was unmanned. He 
signed the treaty, but in so doing experienced 
the bitterness of death. The cession was a su- 
preme necessity, and to meet it he rose to the 
heroic sublime of personal sacrifice and self-ab- 
negation. Having consecrated himself upon his 
country’s altar, he made no reservation of his 
fame or popularity. It was in such a perilous 
crisis as this that he exclaimed, amidst the si- 
lence and solitude of his chamber, ‘‘ Perish my 
name, perish my fame, only let Italy live!” 

One evening during the height of the polit- 
ical excitement, referring to the treaty in a con- 
versation with his confidential secretary, he 
said: ‘*If the king were to nominate me Duke 
of Leri, as the Austrian journals predict, I would 
not exchange for that title my name of Count of 
Cavour. [have quattrini sufficient for my wants, 
although I am not as rich as is generally be- 
lieved, and will never be so popular as after the 
battle of Magenta and on the eve of that of Sol- 
ferino...... I have the ambition to serve Italy. 
For her I cheerfully risk my fame and my pop- 
ularity. If 1 had aimed at nothing else than pri- 
vate advantage, instead of persuading Italy and 
Europe to consent to the cession of Nice and 
Savoy, I would resign, and, satisfied with a glo- 
ry cheaply acquired, I would retire to Leri, and 
leave the country to be rent in twain in this 
dangerous political crisis,” 

The ratification of this ill-starred treaty not 
only occasioned universal sorrow and indigna- 
tion throughout Italy, but gave rise to political 
nimosities and civil discords which threatened 
to endanger the national life. During the mem- 
orable session of the 20th of April, 1861, Gari- 
baldi, who regarded the cession of Nice and Sa- 
voy as a felony, accused Cavour in the presence 
of the Chamber of having betrayed Italy, and 
denounced him as a traitor. 

‘*T shall never forget,” says an eye-witness, 
“that fearful encounter between two spirits 





eqtally ardent in their love for Italy, but so 
diverse in their natural disposition—that strug- 
gle between a lofty genius, accustomed for a 
long time to bow to political necessities, and 
the frank and impetuous instincts of a man who 
yields to the inspiration of his passions, so much 
the more blind and ungovernable as they are 
generous and noble. Equally irascible in his 
temperament with General Garibaldi, having, 
in spite of his robust health, all the nervous 
delicacy of a woman, Cavour made at that mo- 
ment a supreme effort for self-mastery. His 
laconic reply raised him to such a pitch of sub- 
limity as his eloquence had never reached be- 
Peres: 522 He was at the same time noble and pa- 
thetic, fiery and self-possessed, because he felt 
intensely the force of every thing he said.” 

Garibaldi, the popular captain, ardent and 
impetuous, his great soul all aflame, seemed 
irresistible ; Cavour, the veteran politician, calm 
and dignified, though struggling with gvleanic 
fires, was immovable. It was the “lava com- 
bating the lightning.” 

On another occasion, when the hero of Mar- 
sala refused to extend his hand to one who, by 
the cession of Nice, ‘‘had rendered him a for- 
eigner to Italy,” Cavour replied, with deep emo- 
tion, “I know that between General Garibaldi 
and myself there exists an abyss. I believed 
I was performing a painful duty—the most pain- 
ful of my entire life—when I counseled the king 
and Parliament to approve of the cession of 
Nice and Savoy to France. From the grief 
which I have experienced I can well compre- 
hend that which General Garibaldi has suffered, 
and I can afford to pardon him if he can not 
forgive me.” 

On the breaking out of the revolution in Sic- 
ily, Cavour, without committing any overt act 
that might arouse the opposition of the great 
powers, secretly favored the expedition under 
the command of Garibaldi, which embarked 
from Quarto, with a view of co-operating with 
the revolutionists. The Italian government not 
only secretly furnished arms, but paid the agents 
of Garibaldi for those it had previously seques- 
tered, to enable them to buy others; while the 
Italian fleet, setting sail from Genoa with the 
ostensible purpose of preventing the landing of 
the expedition, received secret orders to steer 
between Garibaldi and the Sicilian cruisers. 

It would be impossible to justify, on any moral 
grounds, the dissimulation of Cavour’s policy 
during the Sicilian revolution, as well as else- 
where; but until the code of political morality 
has been subjected to a thorough revision it 
will not be difficult to vindicate it on the ground 
of political expediency. Piedmont and Naples 
represented at that time the two extremes of 
state policy in Italy. ‘The court of Francis IL., 
with its despotic instincts, opposed to every 
liberal reform, in favor of the restoration of the 
exiled princes, and the lost provinces of the pope, 
the natural ally of Austria and Rome, plotted 
political reaction and the overthrow of the Sar- 
dinian monarchy. Onthe other hand, Piedmont, 
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the avowed champion of liberal principles, the 
declared enemy of divine right, and the regen- 
erator of Italy, constituted the only breakwater 
against the aggressive inroads of Austria, and 
the reactionary tendencies of the clerical or 
conservative party. Though Francis IL, to 
save his crumbling throne, had granted a con- 
stitution to his rebellious subjects, and now 
sought to conclude a treaty of alliance with the 
government of Victor Emanuel, with a view of 
arresting the progress of the revolution, the 
solemn promises of a king thrice made and as 
often broken were no longer to be trusted. A 
truce, if possible, would have been but of short 
duration. The conflict was an irrepressible one 
between royal prerogative and constitutional 
right, and must have resulted in the final and 
complete triumph of either one or the other. 
Still the Sardinian ministry could not declare 
open war without stultifying its Italian policy 
by substituting conquest for voluntary annexa- 
tion; nor could it remain an indifferent specta- 
tor of the contest now going on between liberty 
and despotism without falsifying its previous 
political record, ‘To have openly aided and 
abetted the revolution would have aroused all 
Europe in arms as a flagrant violation of the 
laws of nations, while, on the other hand, any 
attempt on the part of the government to arrest 
the popular movement, which had fired the 
Italian heart, would have alienated a large ma- 
jority of the liberal party, and probably ended 
in revolution, if not anarchy. 

In this grave complication of the plot in the 
grand national drama Garibaldi appeared upon 
the scene as the deus ex machina, in order to 
bring about a happy dénouement. Sailing from 
the vicinity of Genoa with only L000 volunteers 
on the 6th of May, he disembarked at Marsala 
on the 17th, and was in Palermo on the 27th. 
Having made himself master of Sicily, although 
opposed by a Bourbon army of 25,000 men, he 
established a provisional government, passed 
the Straits of Messina on the 21st of August, 
and was in Naples on the 7th of September. 
Such a rapid conquest, which surprised every 
one except Garibaldi himself, dazzled the im- 
agination of the astonished populations, by 
whom it was regarded as simply miraculous. 
Setting out with a mere handful of men, de- 
nounced as a filibuster, his expedition branded 
as piracy, and his troops as bandits, in the short 
space of four months he had routed and dis- 
persed a large and well-appointed army of reg- 
ular troops, overthrown a proud and haughty 
if not powerful dynasty, and been proclaimed 
by acclamation dictator of the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies. His enthusiastic volunteers, bare- 
footed and in rags, in want of provisions, in want 
of transportation, without tents, without even 
cartridge-boxes other than their caps, seem un- 
mindful of hunger or thirst or repose. Urged 
forward by an irresistible impulse as they shout 
**On to Naples!” his little army gathers strength 
as it advances, until one man becomes a score, 
a battalion, a brigade. The disorganized Nea- 














politan troops exchange the blue waistcoat for 
the red shirt, shake hands with the volunteers 
as they pass, and shout with the rest, ‘* Long 
live Garibaldi!” As their idolized commander 
pushes forward far in advance of his troops, 
which no longer advance in regular columns, 
but precipitate themselves in disorganized mass- 
es, multitudes remain standing during entire 
days and nights with a hope of seeing him pass, 
Those who were so fortunate as to have caught 
a glimpse of the popular idol were regarded as 
persons of mark. Any one to whom he had 
spoken became an object of curiosity, and what- 
ever he touched was at once transformed into a 
relic, 

On the 7th of September, accompanied by 
only seven officials, Garibaldi entered Naples in 
a hired hack, passing directly under the guns 
of the fortifications, though manned by soldiers 
of Francis II., who so far forgot their duty to 
their royal master as to present arms. ‘The 
capital suddenly became delirious with excite- 
ment. All Naples was at the windows or in the 
streets. As the living tides surged along the 
crowded thoroughfares or debouched into the 
public squares, all distinctions were alike for- 
gotten. ‘The citizens were beside themselves 
with joy. ‘They laughed and wept, they shout- 
ed and embraced, amidst enthusiastic cries of 
‘* Long live Italian unity!” Had the blood of 
St. Januarius suddenly liquefied in special rec- 
ognition of the auspicious event the excitement 
could not have been wilder or more extreme 
than it already was. As for Garibaldi, having 
inaugurated a provisional government, with his 
usual impetuosity he launched one proclama- 
tion after another, expelling the Jesuits, confis- 
cating the goods of the clergy, establishing ju- 
ries, and abolishing the lottery. And as if For- 
tune, who had hitherto been so lavish of her fa- 
vors, would not dare to deny her favorite any 
thing, however impracticable or visionary, he 
proposed, after the reduction of Capua and Gae- 
ta, to march upon Rome, then liberate Umbria 
and the Marches, and with the battle-cry of 
* Ttalian unity and Victor Emanuel!” to advance 
from victory to victory until he should unfurl 
the tricolor from the standards of St. Mark, 
and proclaim Victor Emanuel King of Italy 
from the summit of the Quirinal. 

What the result would have been if Garibaldi 
had attempted to carry out his magnificent pro- 
gramme it is difficult to say—possibly a re- 
public, most probably chaos. Already discord 
reigned in Sicily, and anarchy in Naples. Of 
the party leaders some were in favor of a repub- 
lic, some were in favor of the Bourbons, while 
others were opposed to any regular form of 
government whatever, preferring public disor- 
der for the sake of public plunder, With an 
enormous debt and an exhausted treasury, the 
expenditures of the government were sevenfold 
greater than the receipts of the revenue, while 
a host of official supernumeraries fastened like 
blood-thirsty leeches upon the body politic, de- 
pleting it to the point of complete exhaustion. 
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ENCOUNTER OF THE KING AND GARIBALDI AT TEANO, 


In many cases several persons, appointed by 
conflicting powers, claimed the same office—all 
drawing the pay and none performing the du- 
ties. ‘The most audacious and unscrupulous 
monopolized the highest places of public trust, 
while the police committed the very offenses 
they were appointed to prevent. Add to this 
the plots of the clergy, the machinations of the 
royalists, together with the unbridled license of 
those who construed liberty into freedom from 
all legal restraints, and we have a faint picture 
of the deplorable state of affairs at this time in 
the Neapolitan provinces. 

Meanwhile Garibaldi, the magic of whose 





name alone, in the absence of a strong govern- 
ment, might have checked the excesses and 
abuses which threatened the life of the nation, 
if not the existence of society itself, was fully 
occupied in conducting the military operations 
in the field. His rapid and victorious advance 
had been suddenly arrested before the strong- 
holds of Capua and Gaeta, where Francis II., 
with the remnant of his army, defended himself 
with great spirit and obstinacy. The volun- 
teers, who had achieved such brilliant success on 
the march, were hardly prepared to conduct the 
operations ofa siege. ‘Then, too, there were evi- 
dent signs ofreaction. The popular enthusiasm 
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began to ebb. The royalists, recovering from 
their panic, began to rally, while the besieged 
Bourbon army, emboldened by partial success- 
es, attempted to break through the enemy’s 
lines, with a view of marching upon the capi- 
tal. Affairs had evidently reached a crisis, 
Garibaldi’s extremity was Cavour’s opportu- 
nity. While the illustrious captain had been 
winning success upon the field of battle the 
prime minister had been rendering equally ef- 
fective service upon the field of diplomacy. He 
had succeeded in preventing foreign interven- 
tion until he could present to Europe a fait ac- 
compli, He now resolved to intervene, in order 
to secure and consolidate the results of the rev- 
olution in the interests of Italian unity, by sub- 
stituting a regular for a provisional form of 
government. He accordingly cvunseled the 
king to push forward the Italian troops across 
the papal frontier, with a view of co-operating 
with the army before Capua. It was a bold 
and hazardous movement. France showed her 
disapproval by recalling her minister from Tu- 
rin; Russia did likewise ; while Prussia remon- 
strated in the most energetic terms, Cavour, 
as usual, succeeded in pacifying diplomacy with 
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a memorandum, while the battle of Castelfidar- 
do, the liberation of Umbria and the Marches, 
and the capitulation of Ancona restored the 
waning credit of the monarchy, and vindicated 
its claim to direct the national movement. The 
26th of October the troops of Victor Emanuel 
and Garibaldi form a junction before Capua. 
The king and dictator strike hands at Teano, 
and the victors of Castelfidardo and Palermo 
fraternize upon the banks of the Volturno, On 
the capitulation of Capua the king and Gari- 
baldi, seated in a carriage side by side, make 
their triumphant entry into Naples; and soon 
after the patriot chieftain, with a noble disin- 
terestedness worthy of a Cincinnatus, having 
voluntarily laid aside his dictatorial dignity, 
turns a deaf ear to the criminal counsels of am- 
bitious partisans, and retires once more to his 
island home at Caprera. 

One of the most illustrious of his contempo- 
raries was accustomed to say of Cavour that he 
possessed the two most essential qualities of a 
great statesman—“‘ prudence and imprudence.” 
He knew when to dare—when audacity alone 
would turn the trembling scale in his favor; 
yet he ever exemplified the counsel of Louis 
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XIV.: ‘Ne rien exposer au hasard de ce qui peut 
étre assuré par la prudence.” At the same time 
tenacious and flexible, firm and conciliatory, 
his policy adapted itself to the ever-varying 
phases of revolutionary change; now bold and 
reckless, now cautious and crafty, now frank 
and straightforward, yet always marked with 
characteristic ability. He had a scope rather 
than a system, an aim rather thana policy. His 
work was rugged, irregular, unfinished, with an 
out-look toward all possible contingencies. He 
always left ‘‘ toothing-stones” in his state-craft, 
with a view to further additions to the polit- 
ical structure as necessity might dictate or cir- 
cumstances permit. In revolutionary times, 
when the elements of society are in a state of 
effervescence, a well-defined policy is impos- 
sible. It is only when the process of crystalli- 
zation sets in that you can successfully formu- 
lateasystem. But, although Cavour constant- 
ly varied his tactics, he never for a moment lost 
sight of the objective point toward which all his 
movements were invariably directed—lItalian 
unity and independence under the exgis of a 
constitutional monarchy. 

In medieval Italy, under the shadow of papal 
Rome, he was in favor of the largest liberty—a 
most zealous advocate of free trade, free speech, 
free schools, a free press, and a ‘‘ free church in 
a free state.” ‘* All the world,” he exclaimed, 
‘* knows how to govern by martial law; I would 
govern by means of liberty.” Nor was he a 
mere theorist. He persistently refused to 
muzzle the press, though no one suffered more 
from its unbridled license than he. As a po- 
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litical economist he carried out his views on 
free trade by the abolition of discriminating 
duties, though as Minister of Finance he was 
compelled to see the revenues diminished at a 
time when the necessity of increasing them was 
the greatest. And yet, notwithstanding his 
liberal tendencies, he was always in favor of a 
monarchical rather than a republican form of 
government for Italy, as better adapted to the 
temper of her people, and more in accordance 
with the genius of her institutions. 

Though rich and of a noble lineage, he at- 
tached but little weight to birth and position, 
rarely wore decorations, and had but little sym- 
pathy for those who prized the “ pomp of rib- 
bons.” In speaking of the gravitating tenden- 
cies of modern society, he predicted that within 
fifty years there would not be a knightly order 
in Europe. Still, he was of the opinion that 
an aristocracy might be useful to Italy, and 
“noblesse oblige” was one of his favorite mot- 
toes. 

Generous and conciliatory in his bearing to- 
ward all parties, and prompt to recognize the 
good qualities of his opponents, he practiced 
largely, as he says of himself, the ‘* penultimate 
precept of Paternoster.” His adversaries of 
to-day became his allies to-morrow. In truth, 
he regarded political friendships and animosi- 
ties as ‘a contradiction of terms, and without 
hesitation would renounce the one and excuse 
the other, simply on the ground of state policy. 
With a strong taint of Machiavelian blood in 
his veins, he did not recognize the idea that 
the rules of morality, which ought to govern 
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the intercourse of individuals, are binding upon 
societies, or applicable to international rela- 
tions. The dangerous maxim that ‘‘the end 
justifies the means” is painfully conspicuous in 
his political creed. He would create a neces- 
sity, or precipitate a crisis, then plead it in ex- 
tenuation of his subsequent policy. He could 
affiliate with strange bedfellows when it suited 
his purpose, though frank enough to tell them 
jocosely that if pressed diplomatically he would 
“deny them like Peter.” 

Among modern English statesmen he proba- 
bly most resembled Peel in his domestic and 
Palmerston in his foreign policy. In some re- 
spects a singular combination of strange con- 
tradictions, even these seemed to contribute to 
his final success. Moderate in his pretensions, 
though inexhaustible in his resources, he was 
a pronounced radical, notwithstanding his con- 
servative dress. Persevering and laborious in 
spite of constitutional proclivities, what ap- 
peared a political instinct in the marvelous 
ease and rapidity with which he solved the most 
difficult problems of state policy was simply 
the result of a conscious and laborious process 
of ratiocination. With much to create, much 
to destroy, and more to transform, he was an 
iconoclast as well as an organizer.” He aided 
progress by the removal of barriers to a natural 
development, and built up new systems in de- 
molishing old. He made political mistakes, 
and acknowledged them, but no one knew better 
than he how to extricate himself from their le- 
gitimate consequences. When you imagine he 
has committed a fatal error, and is irretrievably 
lost, by some bold and skillful movement upon 
the diplomatic chess-board he checkmates Eu- 
rope, and compels the great powers to accept 
political results, not only in open violation of 
solemn treaties, but in direct contravention of 
international law. 

In his personal appearance Cavour was of 
medium stature, with a tendency to corpulency ; 
quick and energetic in his movements; with 
a forehead broad, high, and spacious; his eyes 





partially closed by weakness, and still further 
concealed by spectacles; his mouth not well 
formed and somewhat voluptuous, over which 
played an ironical smile, the joint offspring of 
mirth and disdain. Nevertheless, the tout en- 
semble of his countenance was expressive of be- 
nignity. Simple in his manners, though dig- 
nified in his bearing, he would have been rec- 
ognized any where as a sub-alpine country gen- 
tleman familiar with the usages of the court. 
Though of an irascible, phosphoric tempera- 
ment, he rarely or never lost his self-control. 
Generous in his enmities and liberal in his 
friendships, he was chary of his confidence and 
exclusive in his intimacies. It may be that 
he was devoid of faith and affection, but he 
certainly loved Italy, and believed in his own 
mission. Doubtless he had genius, but it was 
not the prismatic genius of the poet, clothing 
the heavens with rainbows, and decking the 
earth with flowers. In truth, he was lacking 
in ideality, and wanting in sentiment. With- 
out an ear for music, he constrained Verdi to 
accept a seat in Parliament, though he did not 
hesitate, at the same time, to affirm that, as for 
himself, it would be easier to regenerate Italy 
than to compose a single sonnet. é 
The 2d of June had been appointed by the 
government as the national féte day, in com- 
memoration of the achievement of Italian 
unity; but amidst the publie rejoicings from 
one end of the peninsula to the other Italy 
was overtaken by a calamity which she shared 
in common with the whole of liberal Europe. 
On the eve of this celebration, after a long and 
stormy discussion in Parliament, Cavour re- 
turned home, sad, weary, and perplexed, dined 
as usual with his brother and nephew, and soon 
after was seized with violent vomiting and an 
unaccountable distress. As he grew rapidly 
worse, and the news of his dangerous illness 
spread through the capital, the residence of 
the prime minister was besieged by a silent, 
anxious, and sympathizing crowd, that throng- 
ed the court, the vestibule, and even the grand 
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staircase until long after the hour of midnight, 
while the telegraph was busy in transmitting 
the medical bulletins of the illustrious sufferer 
to the various sovereigns and cabinets of Eu- 
rope. As in life, so in death, the welfare of 
his beloved Italy was ever uppermost in his 
thoughts. In his paroxysms of delirium he 
discusses questions of state policy, and from 
time to time calls for his private secretary, with 
a view of dictating dispatches. To his physi- 
cians he said, ‘‘ Cure me promptly; I have Ita- 
ly on my shoulders, and time is precious.” As 
the king stood by his bedside, and affectionate- 
ly pressed the hand of his dying minister, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, sire, I have many things to 
communicate to you, many papers to show 
you, but now I am too ill.” After taking leave 
of his friends and domestics he sank rapidly ; 
but on his confessor coming into his chamber 
to administer extreme unction he aroused him- 
self, took the padre by the hand, and said, sig- 
nificantly, ‘‘ Libera chiesa in libero stato!’* 
These were the last words of the dying states- 
man, who soon after, without further suffering, 
passed away, in the fifty-first year of his age, 
a victim of overwork and untiring devotion to 
his country. 

The sorrow occasioned by his death was uni- 
versal, not only throughout Italy, but Europe. 
The funeral took place with more than regal 
pomp. In spite of the rain, which fell in tor- 
rents, as if the very elements were in sympathy 
with the mournful event, an immense concourse 





* “A free church in a free state.” 
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of people, with every manifestation of sincere 
and profound grief, thronged the sidewalks, or 
followed in the procession. The national stand- 
ard was draped in mourning, and in all the 
large cities business was entirely suspended. 
Even his political enemies recognized his death 
as a national loss; while Garibaldians, burying 
their resentments in his newly opened sepulchre 
at Santena, followed silently and respectfully 
in the wake of his funeral car. 

He died early, but he lived long enough to 
witness the assured triumph of the policy to 
which he had dedicated his life and conse- 
crated his genius. What he failed to accom- 
plish himself, with singular prevision he clearly 
foreshadowed. Among the latest of his speech- 
es delivered in Parliament was the celebrated 
one upon the Roman question, which, in view 
of transpiring events, is invested with peculiar 
interest. Referring to Rome as the capital of 
Italy, he said: 

“Our destiny, gentlemen—I declare it open- 
ly—is to make the Eternal City, upon which 
twenty-five centuries have accumulated every 
species of renown, the splendid capital of the 
kingdom of Italy. But perhaps this will not 
satisfy the honorable interpellant, who has ask- 
ed by what means we are to attain to this de- 
sirable end. I would reply, If you will first 
inform me as to what will be the condition of 
Italy and Europe within the next six months, 
I will respond; but if you can not furnish me 
with these data—these elements of the prob- 
lem —I fear that neither I nor any one of 
the mathematicians of diplomacy will be suc- 
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cessful in finding the 
unknown quantity you 
seek.” 

He, however, indi- 
cated some of the 
more rational means 
to be employed in the 
solution of this difli- 
cult question—as the 
establishment of a 
compact and powerful 
government at home, 
the modification of 
public opinion abroad, 
and the growing con- 
viction in modern so- 
ciety that liberty is 
eminently favorable to 
the development of 
true religious  senti- 
ment. He predicted 
that the time would 
soon come when ‘‘ the 
large majority of sin- 
cere and intelligent 
Catholics will recog- 
nize the fact that the 
august pontiff who 
represents the head 
of the Catholic re- 
ligion would be able 
to exercise, in a man- 
ner much more free 
and independent, his 
spiritual functions, 
guarded lg the love 
and respect of twenty- 
two millions of Ital- 
ians, than defended by 
twenty-five thousand 
bayonets” of merce- 
naries and foreigners. He subsequently add- 
ed: “The moral world is subjected to laws 
analogous to those of the physical world. The 
attraction is in proportion to the mass; and by 
as much as Italy becomes more strong and 
compact, by so much will the attraction which 
she exercises upon Venice (and Rome) become 
the more powerful and irresistible.” 

On another occasion, in a conversation re- 
lated by his private secretary, he says: ‘* Can 
you imagine Italy without Rome, or assign to 
Rome any other position than that of the capi- 
tal of Italy? Do you not see that the moment 
has arrived for solving the question of the tem- 
poral power, which has been in all time the 
greatest obstacle to the realization of Italian 
nationality ; and that the only mode of solving 
that question is to reassure the Catholic world 
as to the position that will be assigned to the 
papacy by a regenerated Italy ?......You say 
that the papacy will never abdicate. I do not 
demand an explicit abdication; I am content 
with a tacit renunciation......When Europe is 
persuaded that we do not wish to inflict injury 
upon Catholicism, it will find it both natural 
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TOMB OF CAVOUR. 


and convenient that the Italian tricolor shall 
wave over Rome instead of a foreign flag. The 
undertaking is not an easy one, but it is so 
much the more worthy of being accomplished. 
It is not in vain that Italy has waited so long 
in order to regain her unity and independence. 
The reconstruction of our nationality ought not 
to be barren in its results for the rest of the 
world. It belongs to us to put an end to the 
grand conflict between civilization and the 
church—between liberty and authority. What- 
ever you may say, I cherish the hope of being 
able to induce the more sincere Catholics and 
intelligent priests to agree with me. And who 
knows whether I may not be able from the 
heights of the Capitol to sign a new religious 
peace—a treaty which will be productive of 
grander results upon the future destinies of 
human society than the peace of Westphalia ?” 

He did not live to realize his splendid dream ; 
nevertheless, the noble work goes bravely on. 
On the 7th of November, 1866, Victor Eman- 
uel, to whom had been presented the iron 
crown that had once pressed the brows of Char- 
lemagne, Barbarossa, and Napoleon, made his 
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triumphal entry into Venice along the Grand 
Canal, with a pomp and splendor well worthy 
of the republic in its palmiest days; while the 
Italian tricolor was hoisted upon the standards 
of St. Mark, where once floated the triple gon- 
falons, amidst the shouts of the populace, the 
ringing of bells, and the thunder of cannon. 
And now follows the crowning act in the grand 
political drama. Almost simultaneously with 
the explosion of the last mine, which announced 
to the world the completion of that gigantic 
enterprise inaugurated by the great Italian 
statesman, the Mont Cenis Tunnel, the great 
bell of the Capitol sounds out an exultant peal 
of inarticulate joy, proclaiming the downfall 





of the temporal power, after twelve hundred 
years of papal domination; and that Rome, 
once the proud metropolis of the world, has 
again become the capital of a regenerated It- 
aly, which, for the first time in nearly twenty 
centuries, is united from the Alps to the Adri- 
atic, and from Susa to Peloro, The ashes of 
the illustrious sleeper in Santena’s hallowed 
precincts must have stirred within their cere- 
ments as a Roman deputation, amidst the pub- 
lic rejoicings from one end of Italy to the oth- 
er, crowned his tomb with an imperishable 
memorial, in touching recognition of a nation’s 
gratitude for a life of toil and conflict, that has 
finally culminated in a nation’s regeneration, 
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FORT CABANA, OPPOSITE HAVANA. 


LIMATE is one of the most influential 
among the forces which contribute to the 
development of human nature. It would be 
impossible for any race to hold out for many 
generations against the enervating influence of 
tropical sunshine or the hardening effect of frig- 
id zones, and the peoples of the earth naturally 
assimilate in habits and customs to the tempera- 
ture of the outward air, which, while controlling 
the condition of the body, shapes, to a certain 
extent, the nature of the inward man. In the 
frigid zones, where man’s whole energy is nec- 
essary to keep the somnolent death by frost 
away from his physical being, great intellect- 
ual activity would be impossible; and in time 
even the most gifted people, doomed to exist 
perpetually among the ice-fields of Greenland, 
would descend to mere lumps of blubber, and, 
like the Esquimaux, seek no higher enjoyment 
than watching all day long by the seal-hole in 
the ice. 











In the temperate and more favored portions 
of our earth’s surface, where heat and cold al- 
ternate with certain regularity, there is undoubt- 
edly the greatest opportunity for both physical 
and mental development. How curious it is 
to watch the gradual change and relaxation of 
character, and the increased infusion of hot 
blood, as the sun rises higher and higher in 
the heavens! All the way along our Atlan- 
tic coast this difference is visible; but so grad- 
ual is the change that one is scarcely aware of 
its extent, except by comparing the rugged and 
intellectual character of New England with the 
luscious, indolent life of the southern portions 
of Florida and Cuba. 

We do not propose to discuss at length the 
philosophy of climatic influence. The fact, 
however, is certain, that climate determines, 
in a large measure, the habits and nature of a 
people; and in countries where a tropical tem- 
perature lasts during the entire year, out-door 
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VOLANTE ON THE PASEO. 


life acquires a stability and character of its own 
quite impossible in a land where almost every 
moon brings changes and different necessities. 

The approach to Havana from the sea has 
nothing about it peculiarly noticeable or at- 
tractive. If it is fair weather—and it almost 
always is fair weather off Havana—the placidity 
of the water and the delicious spiciness of the 
land breeze are enough to satisfy the most fas- 
tidious traveler. The entrance to Havana Har- 
bor is narrow. On the left is the small fortress, 
with its light-house on a rock, known as Moro 
Castle, with lines of low hills surmounted by 
winding walls of fortifications stretching east- 
ward. On the other hand lies the Punta Fort, 
and the city, with its flat roofs and blue and 
green and white walls glistening in the warm 
sunlight. On a fair, still day all the golden 
quality of tropical sunshine is fully realized as 
the vessel glides through the narrow entrance, 
past the heights opposite the city, crowned by 
Fort Cabafia, and passes up into the broad basin 
ut the upper end of the bay. The surface of 
the water is placid, and reflects a peculiar whit- 
ish, glassy light, and the old, picturesque bum- 
boats, which surround the ship as soon as she 
comes to her anchorage, float upon it with such 
languid motion as to leave no wake behind 
them. 

These bumboats are at once the convenience 
and pest of the stranger arriving in Havana. 
The water at the wharves being too shallow to 
admit of the approach of vessels of much 
draught, all steamers are compelled to anchor 
a long distance from shore, anl the traveler is 
dependent upon the bumboats to effect a land- 
ing. These boats are clumsy, unsteady little 
things, with an awning of striped blue and 
white stuff extended over one end, and a large 
sail, which, however, often flaps loosely on the 
mast, and leaves the swarthy boatman, in his 
linen shirt and broad Panama, to propel his 
boat with oars as best he can. 

The wharf at the custom-house, the first 
land-picture which greets the traveler, is a 








true bit of the whole city. Sunny and hot, 
with a few half-naked negroes waiting to seize 
the trunks and carry them inside the building, 
some custom-house officers dressed in striped 
blue and white linen, with the invariable broad- 
brimmed Panama, and just outside the railing 
which separates the wharf from the street a 
few dark-eyed, sallow-faced loungers smoking 
and gazing idly at the new arrivals, 

Passing through the building one finds one’s 
self in the square, among a crowd of street car- 
riages, whose drivers all clamor loudly for the 
privilege of whirling you away through the nar- 
row, dingy streets to your lodging. 

There is, perhaps, nu city in the world where 
public carriages are cheaper and, as a general 
thing, more wretched than in Havana. The 
old volante is no longer to be found at the 
street stands, but has given place to the Vic- 
toria, a small two-seated affair, drawn by one 
horse, which unfortunate animal is generally in 
the last stages of his natural life. Gaunt and 
weak-kneed, often falling down several times 
in the course of a drive round the city, it looks 
like the most miserable specimen of horseflesh 
which was ever turned out to die in a wilder- 
ness, At some stands larger, four-seated car- 
riages can be obtained, drawn generally by an- 
imals in a better state of preservation ; and the 
horses belonging to private carriages, or spe- 
cially hired from livery-stables, are many of 
them magnificent creatures, proud and fiery, 
dashing through the narrow streets with an im- 
petuosity fatal to the feeble brother of the pub- 
lic carriage with whom they come in contact. 

The national vehicle of Cuba is the volante. 
Although not seen so much as formerly in the 
streets of Havana, it js still in favor as a pri- 
vate carriage; and in the country, where the 
roads are so bad at times as to be almost im- 
passable, its use is almost universal. It is a 
curious-looking affair. ‘The seat, broad enough 
for two persons, is placed midway between the 
two immense wheels and the horse, giving a 
pleasant, seesawing motion to the occupant. 
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THE CALISERO. 


It has a cover like a chaise-top, with a curtain 


of heavy coach cloth, to be buttoned from the. 


dasher to the front of the top in rainy or very 
sunny weather. These volantes make quite a 


STREET SCENE IN HAVANA. 
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splendid appearance on the Paseo, or grand 
drive, in the evening, when the top is put back, 
and the seat occupied by two pretty Spanish 
dofias, dressed in thin, showy material, their 
heads uncovered except by masses of black 
hair. Not unfrequently there is a small middle 
seat, called the nina bonita (pretty girl), in 
which case a third beauty is added to the party. 
Besides the horse harnessed in the shafts, there 
is commonly another fastened alongside by long 
traces. Upon this second horse rides the cali- 
sero, or driver. He is a magnificent fellow in 
his way. Black and shiny of countenance, 
dressed in blue coat trimmed with bright braid 
and gold-lace, yellow breeches, with huge top- 
boots and spurs, and very broad-brimmed Pan- 
ama, he sits proudly in his high saddle, and 
cracks his long whip as he dashes up and down 
the drive. 

Evening in Havana is the time for all social in- 
tercourse. The intense heat of the sun renders 
the streets and drives oppressive during the 
day-time, and ladies are rarely seen outside of 
| the houses. Arrayed in the thinnest and loos- 
| est of linen wrappers, they lounge in cool, dark 
|rooms until the approach of evening entices 
them to don their gay attire, draw back the 
shutters, and receive their friends. Then it is 
that the Paseo becomes crowded with gay 
equipages, and salutations are exchanged as 
the carriages pass and repass in going up and 
down the drive. As darkness comes on, the 
crowd passes back to the city down the long 
Calle de la Reina, and goes to finish the day at 
the theatres, or lingers around the park in the 
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Prado, where among trees and flowers is sta- 
tioned a fine military band of music on every 
pleasant evening. Almost all shopping in which 
ladies are concerned is carried on after night- 
fall. During the day ladies rarely visit the 
shops, it being customary to send a servant for 
patterns, and choose the goods at home. But 
in the evening, the shops being brilliantly light- 
ed, the narrow streets present the appearance 
of long arcades, and the carriages passing up 
and down stop before the doors, while the 
clerks bring out specimens of goods for the in- 
spection of the fair customer. 

During the day the streets present a curious 
picture of all phases of tropical life. Promi- 
nent among the crowd are the negroes, both 
men and women. ‘There are all kinds of ne- 
groes in Havana, from the young ones, who, 
running almost naked about the streets, remind 
one of a herd of monkeys, to the blind, tooth- 
less, and dilapidated old creatures whose early 
days were spent among the wilds of Africa, and 
whose whole frames twinkle with almost youth- 
ful enjoyment when, on Holy King’s Day, some 
wild, heathenish melody, sung by bands of ne- 
groes through the street, reminds them of the 
far-off home. 

There are many free negroes in Havana— 
some who havereceived the gift of freedom from 
their kind-hearted masters, and many who, by 
skillful use of their leisure hours, have earned 
sufficient to purchase themselves a privilege al- 
most universally granted to the slaves in Cuba. 
We know one old free negro there, a man about 





sixty, who, some fifty years ago, was brought | poor old José. 





over from Africa, and has lived in Havana ever 
since. Smart and capable, José very soon work- 
ed himself free, and now lives by himself, in an 
independent sort of fashion, working just enough 
to supply his simple necessities, and smoking in 
the sun the remainder of the time. If any 
thing is to be done or found out, call José, and 
lay the case before him. He listens, and when 
the situation is fully appreciated, with a knowing 
twist of his head he darts off, and no messen- 
ger more sure, no spy more cunning. His cos- 
tume is the very ideal of simplicity—linen pants, 
always clean on Sundays and holidays, and a 
shirt, buttoned generally at the throat, but hang- 
ing open at the bosom with a cool airiness quite 
enviable on a very hot day. José never car- 
ries bundles in his hands if their size will ad- 
mit of their being thrust into his shirt, and goes 
about with the piece of bread left over from his 
breakfast tucked in there so as to be handy for 
luncheon. It was all very well so long as he ate 
the bread himself; but we recollect, on a certain 
morning when our own servant was missing, and 
we sent José for rolls for breakfast, it was quite 
another thing to crumb the rolls brought home 
in his original pocket into our coffee, and we 
ventured a gentle remonstrance. With a very 
sorry countenance José accepted our reproof, and 
commenced vigorously wiping the rolls with a 
plaid blue and green handkerchief which he un- 
twisted from his woolly head for that purpose. 
We did not send José for bread any more ; but, 
for all that, he remained our firm friend, and no 
frrend could be truer or more steadfast than 
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Two largely prominent elements of the street 
crowd are the priests, who, as in every Catho- | 
lic country, are continually passing to and fro | 
on their various errands of piety and mercy, 
and the Voluntarios, that portion of Havana 
population about which so much has been said 
and written since the breaking out of the Cuban 
revolution. If any movement has been made, 
if any new scheme is under consideration, in 
short, no matter what, or where, or how, in the 
minds of the people it is always the Vo/unta- 
rios who are at the bottom of it. They are 
looked up to as the supreme and reigning pow- 
er, and no doubt this view of the case comes 
very near the truth. An immense organiza- 
tion, springing into life in a few months at the 
commencement of the present revolutionary 
movement in the island, its members drawn 
from all classes of society, it represents the pop- 
ular feeling toward the Cuban element which 
has caused the war. Large numbers of Vo/un- 
tarios have left Havana for active service in the | 
interior of the island; but many still remain, | 
garrisoning the forts about the city, and other- | 
wise performing military duty. Dressed in | 
striped blue and white or buff linen, with green | 
or scarlet facings, they form a picturesque ad- 
dition to the population. 

Distinct from the Havana Volunteers are 
those who arrive with the regular troops in the 
steamers from Cadiz and Barcelona. These 
pass almost immediately through the city to 
the front, wherever that may be, a matter some- 
what difficult to determine in Cuban warfare. 








Distinguished among the Spanish Volunteers 
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CATALAN VOLUNTEERS. 


are the Catalans, as being among the first to 
rush to the assistance of their brethren of the 
siempre fiel isla, and all of them noble and brave 
sons of Catalonia. Great preparations were 
made to welcome the first detachments on their 
arrival in Havana; and when they stepped on 
shore it was to find themselves in the midst of 
an enthusiastic populace, and the whole city 
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ORANGE SELLER. 


gay with flags and wreaths of green and flow- 
ers. We well remember the appearance of 
this magnificent body of men as they marched 
up Calle O’Reiley under arches decked with the 
Spanish colors, their red Catalan caps and pol- 


ished muskets flashing and sparkling all up } 


and down the street. Poor fellows! That 
was in the early part of 1869, and long before 
this, we fear, many a one has fallen before some 
Cuban bullet, or surrendered to that still worse 
enemy of Spanish soldiery in Cuba, yellow fever. 

One of the principal objects exposed for sale 
in the streets of Havana is tropical fruit. Ha- 


vana oranges are known the world over; but | 


there are many fruits too luscious to endure ex- 
portation, which lie in their golden and russet 
beauty at all the fruit stands in the city. These 
stands are kept by some dark-eyed Spanish 
peasant, or by Chinamen. Occasionally one 
sees a huge old black woman settled on the 
sidewalk, looking as if she had been born there, 
and never would move away, at her side a heap 
of oranges and green cocoa-nuts, among which 
roll half a dozen naked black babies, with an 
air of sunny contentment so delicious to behold 


that one forgets to inquire, how about the or- | 


anges? But this is the exception. Common- 


ly the fruit is arranged on a neat counter pro- | 


tected by an awning overhead, and often a sec- 
ond put up at the side like a sail. Here one 
may stop and eat his fill of all kinds of fruit—sa- 
potas, luscious as honey; mammees, with their 
russet rind and red, pasty pulp; oranges with 
the yellow peel cut off in a thin, long strip, as 
a New England girl would peel an apple when 
her lover's initial lay concealed in the skin—and 


end off the feast with the milk of a green cocoa- 
nut, or a draught of water from the poron, or 
clay water-cooler, which is to be found on every 
Cuban table. Another way to obtain fruit in 
small quantities is to lie in wait for the travel- 
ing vendor. Mounted on an immense saddle 
of straw placed on the back of a mule, he comes 
slowly up the street, and announces his approach 
by a melancholy, long-drawn outery: ‘* Naran- 
jas de China, zapotes, caimitos, mamey bu-e-na,” 
From these vendors fruit can be obtained at a 
ridiculously low price—fifteen little golden Cu- 
ban bananas for five cents, a dozen oranges for 
the same price, including a whole armful of 
sugar-cane, 

Another street merchant, and the most pic- 
turesque of the whole crowd, is the vendedor de 
maloja, or corn-stalk vendor, He is sometimes 
mounted on the mule’s back, with the fodder 
bound in huge, wavy bunches on either side; 
but oftener he marches on foot, with several 
little donkeys following close behind, the green 
corn stalks heaped so high on their backs that 
they appear like walking corn stacks, with only 
a tiny nose, two bright eyes, and two little ears 
peering out in front. These little animals may 
often be seen standing in the yard of the dépét 
by the upper end of the Prado receiving their 
graceful burden. Here also may be seen the 
Cuban oxen waiting while the rude ox-carts 
are loaded with boxes of sugar for transporta- 
tion to the wharves. These oxen are much 
smaller than those seen at the North, and often 
with a fine mouse-colored skin, which gives 
them a very different appearance from their red 
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and brindled North- 
ern brethren. They 
are yoked around the 
horns and across the 
forehead in European 
fashion. 

There is but lit- 
tle architectural taste 
displayed in the con- 
struction of public 
buildings in Havana, 
The Palace, the resi- 
dence of the Captain- 
General, is a large 
building occupying a 
whole square, but 
built in plain, solid 
fashion, as is the case 
with almost all the 
handsome residences 
throughout the city. 
The Tacon Theatre, a large building on the Pra- 
do, is also built in the same plain, massive style. 
Every thing is arranged to promote coolness and 
obtain currents of air through the buildings. 
Private houses are built with walls of solid ma- 
sonry of twenty or twenty-five inches in thick- 
ness, and with interior courts, so that all the 
rooms open out-doors on both sides. As there 
is seldom, if ever, any glass in the windows— 
only blinds behind iron lattice-work—a delicious 
freshness pervades the houses even during very 
hot days. Almost all buildings are flat-roofed, 
and on the azotea, as it is called, the inhabitants 
find a pleasant evening promenade. All the in- 
terior partitions are carried up two or three feet 
above the level of the roof; and as narrow open- 
ings are left through which to pass from one to 
the other, the roof of a large house assumes the 
appearance of a succession of small pens, the 
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THE TAOON THEATRE. 


object of which we never could fathom, On 
many roofs flowers and trailing vines are culti- 
vated in large iron vases. A more charming 
place t@ pass twilight could not be found, the 
spicy evening air drawing over, the distant 
view of the bay dotted with shipping, with the 
sea stretching northward, and the city just 
breaking out into evening light and life at one’s 
feet. It will not do to linger too long, how- 
ever, for the heavy tropical dew commences to 
fall soun after sunset, covering every thing with 
dampness, 

Among the churches of Havana there are few 
worthy of notice, and those not from any ex- 
terior beauty, the cathedral being the only one 
possessing any attractive characteristics. ‘The 
facade of the cathedral, which looks on a large 
square, is built of old, crumbling, yellow stone, 
with a picturesque tower at each corner. The 
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TABLET TO COLUMBUS. 


grace and beauty which it lacked originally has 
been given it by time and the decaying influ- 
ence of the sea winds. Irregular and broken 
cornices, to which cling moss and trailing vines, 
whose seeds were dropped by passing winds, 
delight the eye of the lover of the picturesque, 
and at night-fall the niches and ledges above the 
entrance become the home of multitudes of 
doves, who hop cozily about from perch to 
perch, and fill the air with the sound of their 
gentle cooing. The towers are hung with 
many bells, some bearing dates and legends of 
more than two hundred years ago, and all day 
long they ring out the hours or sound the call 
to matins and vespers. ‘The interior of the 
cathedral is remarkable as being the spot where 
the remains of Columbus lie in everlasting rest. 
In January, 1796, they were removed from the 


city of San Domingo, and placed in the cathe- 
dral wall by the altar, with great pomp and 
ceremony. The spot is marked by a marble 
slab bearing a bust of Columbus in relief, and 
an inscription, Of similar interest is the Tem- 
plete, a small chapel erected on the spot where 
Columbus knelt to celebrate the first mass on 
these shores. It stands on the eastern side of 
the Plaza de Armas, and wears a somewhat 
neglected appearance. It is opened only once 
a year—on the 16th of November, which is the 
feast of San Cristobal, when mass is celebrated 
in honor of the saint and his namesake, the 
great discoverer. Turning away from the Tem- 
plete, one may cross the street and refresh him-; 
self at the little fruit stand at the corner of the 
Plaza de Armas, or, sitting in the thick shade 





of the Laurel de India—a species of banyan— 
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which entirely sur- 
round the Plaza, 
amuse himself by 
watching the curious 
crowd passing by. 

A prominent per- 
sonage among the 
lower classes in Ha- 
vana is John China- 
man. Quick to learn, 
full of cunning and 
sly enterprise, he has 
worked himself into 
almost every depart- 
ment of labor. As 
liveried footman, to 
assist fair dofias from 
their carriages, he is 
unequaled; as house 








servant, cook, cham- 

ber-maid, fruit-seller, 

he shows equal capacity; in short, in every 
position, down to a place among the gang who 
hammer stone along the streets, he is found with 
his impassive, yellow face bent on the task be- 
fore him. 

The Chinese never emigrate with the inten- 
tion of remaining for life in a foreign country. 
All the immense numbers brought to Cuba come 
with the professed intention of staying just long 
enough to earn money sufficient to return home 


again with a few hundred dollars to spare. They ' 


are very clannish, and remain true to each oth- 
erin all extremities, On this account they have 
proved dangerous enemies to both parties dur- 
ing the Cuban rebellion, acting as spies to oblige 
each other, and conveying their information with 
signs, and in a language defying the utmost skill 
‘of the police detective, their expressionless faces 
giving no indication of the subject of conversa- 
tion. 

Large numbers of Chinamen are sent out to 
labor on the sugar plantations immediately on 
their arrival in Cuba, They prove efficient la- 
borers; and as they have no expenses, and com- 
mand very good wages, they accumulate in a 
very few years funds sufficient to allow them 
to carry out the cherished project—a return to 
their native land. The Chinese, however, are 
born gamblers; and many a poor fellow who 
comes to Havana from the country to purchase 
his tickets for home loses the savings of years 
in a single night, and dooms himself to still 
farther toil; or, turning to a life of crime, he 
spends his days in the city prison or chain-gang, 
or brings the drama of his life to a close on the 
garroting scaffold at the Punta. The fear of 
death deters no Chinaman from a crime, for he 


regards it only as a short way of reaching the | 


land of his fathers. So strong is his faith that at 
times some poor fellow, being led to his death, 
has been loaded with letters and keepsakes by 
his countrymen for delivery to friends at home. 

The moral portion of the Chinaman’s nature 
appears as yet to be wholly undeveloped. He 
will lie on the slightest occasion, and with a 


TEMPLE OF SAN ORISTOBAL, 


steadiness of voice and countenance which al- 
most forces one to believe in him in spite of the 
plainest facts to the contrary. He steals when- 
ever he has an opportunity, and if he succeeds 
in his operation, and remains undetected, seems 
to consider it rather a virtue than a sin. We 
recollect our servant coming to us in great de- 
light, with the information that a friend of his 
had at last succeeded in purchasing a ticket 
home. Knowing him to be a lazy, gambling 
fellow, we asked in some surprise how he ob- 
tained money enough. ‘‘ He stole it,” was the 
quiet, self-satisfied reply. It is unnecessary to 
state that after that we took special care that 
our own purse was safe from the touch of light 
fingers. 

As cigar and cigarette makers, the Chinese 
are unsurpassed, and they contribute largely 
to the success of that branch of industry in 
Havana. The celebrated cigarette factory of 
La Honradez employs a‘great number of Chi- 
namen for the preparation of its dainty wares. 
The workmen are, for the most part, lodged 
and fed in the building. Their sleeping apart- 
ment is like the cabin of a large emigrant ship, 
full of berths in tiers, with passage-ways round 
among them, but every thing arranged with 
great regard to cleanliness and ventilation. By 
many of the berths hang emblems of curious 
devices and printed cards in Chinese—probably 
charms to secure undisturbed repose to the oc- 
cupant, Going into the long work-rooms in 
this establishment, one is singularly impressed 
by the curious appearance of the workmen, who 
at first sight—indeed, at second sight too—ap- 
pear to be all women. Dressed in long, blue or 
nankeen gowns, with hair braided and wound 
round and round the head, their almond-shaped 
eyes steadily fastened on the work in hand, 
| they appear like long rows of automatons all 
worked by a single wire, rather than living, 
thinking men. To what extent they are think- 
ing men is still an open question. The prob- 
lem of poor John Chinaman has been proposed 
to this generation, but a more difficult subject 
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was never brought forward. Unless Johnny 
himself works it out by quiet, persistent labor, 
we fear the solution will always remain in the 
future. 

Cuban vegetation impresses one at first sight 
with a feeling uf disappointment. One natu- 
rally looks forward to the luxury and magnifi- 
cence of perpetual June, and is unprepared for 
the weary, scrubby appearance of most Cuban 
gardens, where dead wood and decaying leaves 
are falling among the fresh green. ‘There is 
always something out of season. If the roses 
are in full flower, some other shrub alongside is 
taking its rest, and looks rusty, so that the whole 
garden is never in a glow of beauty at once. 
The running vines, such as jasmine and Ma- 
deira, and others not known at the North, are 
never bare of leaves, so they never get trimmed, 
and consequently dead branches are intertwined 
with the living, giving to the arbor or veranda 
a very unsightly appearance. 
of Cuba is its palms. Who shall speak of the 
palm-tree, that figure of majesty and mystery ! 
Carrying its beauty of wavy greenness far aloft 
in the sunshine, it appears a silent bond be- 
tween heaven and earth. Scattered all over 
the open country, and standing like stately sen- 
tries along the horizon, are vast quantities of 
the cocoa-nut and royal palm—the two most 
natural to the soil of Cuba. In the botanical 
garden surrounding the quinta or country-seat 


of the Captain-General, which lies along the far-4 


ther end of the /aseo, is a magnificent collec- 
tion of palms of all varieties. Walking through 
the solemn arches of the grand avenue of royal 
palms, one may turn to eithef side, into minia- 
ture thickets of fan-palm and plantains, their 
ragged and curiously swelled trunks standing 
irregularly here and there among the little 
heaped-up mounds of turf, which are seen in 
all Havana parks and gardens, and their long, 
rattling leaves intermingling overhead, 

Railway traveling in Cuba is not unlike the 
same thing in the States. The cars—all of 
Northern manufacture—are divided into three 
or four classes, in which one may ride accord- 
ing to the length of his purse and the purity of 
his complexion. The first-class, which is not 
unlike an old-fashioned railway carriage in the 
North, is patronized mostly by ladies and for- 
eigners, the large numbers of traveling plant- 
ers and military officials going second-class, 
where they can smoke and make themselves at 
home. ‘The railroads are well built, and the 
trains travel with great rapidity. As one is 
whirled along through the dismal, stony coun- 
try, and past small station buildings, there is 
only the palm, dotted here and there over the 


landscape, to remind the traveler that he is not | 


passing over some barren portion of New En- 
gland. 

Althongh in Havana all the excesses of 
modern fashionable life are indulged in to a 
great extent, one has only to travel twenty or 
thirty miles into the interior to find the most 
primitive and simple domestic customs, The 
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chief industry of the western end of the island 
is the cultivation of sugar-cane; and clumps 
of low plantation houses, from which rise the 
tall chimneys of the grinding mills, may be 
seen at intervals of two or three miles all over 
the country. Often the owners of the planta- 
tion reside in Havana, the care of the estate 
being left in the hands of the administrador, or 
steward, who resides there with his family, 
Many of the larger estates are used by the own- 
ers as summer residences. They go from the 
city with their families, often taking with them 
numbers of foreign visitors, for the hospitality 
of a Cuban planter is unbounded ; and through 
this influence the plantation life loses frequent- 
ly some of its primitive character. But there 
are many estates where visitors are a thing al- 
most unknown, and it is to these that one must 
look for a true picture of Cuban country life. 

It was our good fortune at one time to spend 
a week at one of these retired plantations, and 
we look back to that visit as to a dream of 
some golden age in a land flowing with milk 
and honey. We were expected guests, and on 
leaving the train we found a volante in wait- 
ing to convey us three miles into the country 
to the plantation buildings. ‘The road over 
which we were obliged to pass was of the very 
worst description. Indeed, it was no road at 
all, but a winding track between rough hedges 
of cactus and yucca, with dry, stubbly cane 
ffields on either side. There had been a recent 
heavy fall of rain, and except where the lime- 
stone rock formed a solid bottom, the wheels 
of the volante sank up to the hubs in red Cu- 
ban mud, and the horses, floundering and 
stumbling in their efforts to drag the carriage 
through the mire, covered themselves and the 
calisero from head to foot with the sticky sub- 
stance, 

There were no buildings to be seen during 
the whole drive, except a few free negro huts 
standing among the scrubby vegetation, their 
half-dressed, indolent occupants idling about 
the sunny door-way. 

Half a mile from the plantation buildings 
was a large gate-way, gayly painted in red and 
blue, which an old negro, too feeble for field- 
work, opened for us to pass through. 

On approaching the buildings the adiminis- 
trador, who in this case was half-owner of the 
estate, stepped forward to meet us, followed 
by a mute procession of about a dozen immense 
blood-hounds, the faithful and savage guardians 
| of every Cuban plantation. He was a large- 
| built, well-preserved man of about sixty years, 
|with a pleasant countenance, and long white 
| hair and beard. His family, both young and 
old, stood around him on the broad piazza, 
waiting to greet the strangers with hearty good- 
will. We were introduced in turn to each one, 
and then the dogs were called up to be made 
acquainted with the new-comers. Eying us 
with much suspicion at first, they gradually as- 
sumed a less savage aspect as their master 
brought them up to us, patting them affection- 
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ately on the head; and after sniffing at our 
hands and feet they walked slowly away, our 
friends forever. We were warned, however, 
against running across the yard any where in 
their sight, as in Cuba no one, except a run- 
away negro, whom they are trained to chase, 
ever goes faster than a walk. 

.The plantation residence was a large one- 
story building, with a broad piazza running 
round two sides, into which opened all the 
rooms, the doors serving at once to admit both 
light and air, there being no windows; it was 
consequently necessary to keep the doors al- 
ways open, and as the floors were on a level 
with the piazza, there was free range for all the 
dogs, pigs, chickens, geese, and guinea-hens 
through the entire house. 

Our room was the favorite resort of an im- 
mense blue pig, who startled us from a delicious 
afternoon nap by snuffing and fumbling round 
under the bed. We turned him out, but it was 
no use; he would come back; and although this 
was an extent of Cuban hospitality we could not 
approve, we at last gave up in despair, and al- 














FREE NEGRO HUT. 


little unpleasant, too, to go to bed with a large 
blood-hound lying on the floor ; but we were as- 
sured that it was much safer to sleep with a 
blood-hound than without a blood-hound, so we 
quietly acquiesced in the custom of the country. 
The master had his own particular favorite 
among the dogs, a huge black-and-white an- 
imal who rejoiced in the name of Buena Moza 
(good girl). She never left his side for a mo- 
ment. At meal-times she stood at his elbow, 
sharing all the dainty morsels, and at night slept 
on a mat by his bed. 

The plantation pets were subjects of much 
care and enjoyment to the master. » There was 
a turtle pen with a pond of water in the centre, 
where he went every morning with a basket of 
bread and meat to feed the creatures, which 
came scrambling up the bank at the sound of 
his voice, tumbling each other over and over in 
their hurried efforts for the first bite. 

‘Take care of your fingers,” he said, as we 
leaned over the fence to reach a bit of meat to 
a struggling reptile. ‘‘ They have sharp teeth, 
those fellows, and they like touse them.” After 


lowed the pig free use of our room, It was a| the turtles, the rabbits and the pigeons received 
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equal care; and then the old man came to take 
his seat at the corner of the piazza, where he 
could look all ways and see that nothing went 
amiss, while the pets running loose about the 
yard came to him for their morning meal, the 
chickens, the white guinea-hens, of which there 
were several hundred, and the geese, all flying 
in answer to the familiar call. A favorite among 
the pets was a tiny blue pig, which the old man 
would take on his knee, and fondle with great 
tenderness. 

After the dumb pets were attended to all the 
little negroes were sent for. Up they came from 
their quarters, about thirty of them, with the old 
black aunty, who has charge of them through the 
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day while their mothers are in the field, walk- 
ing behind with a long switch to keep them in 
order. An odd little crew they were, of all 
ages from ten years old downward, with little 
woolly heads, big rolling white eyes, and chub- 
by black bodies, scarcely concealed by the short 
cotton gown hanging loose from the shoulders. 
Gathering round their master they all gave the 
morning salutation by kissing his hand and 
dropping a quaint little courtesy. Atasign from 
him some of the oldest among them set up a 
wild, monotonous melody, to which they sang 
vivas and blessings for all the members of the 
family, calling each one by name from the old 
man of ninety-five years, uncle of the adminis- 
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trador, down to the dark-eyed, curly-haired 
grandchild, a graceful witch of eight summers. 
All the younger portion of this strange little party 
joined in as best they could, and the whole band 
kept time by clapping their hands, and twisting 
their little bodies in a wild negro dance. Al- 
though it was an every-day occurrence, the mas- 
ter watched it with great delight, and cheer- 
ed on the little creatures with motions of his 
hands. When the singing was finished each 
little pair of black paws was stretched out for 
the reward, a piece of white bread and a bana- 
na, which the old gentleman took from a large 
basket at his side; and then the woolly-headed 
crew were driven back to their quarters, or taken 
to play among the heaps of begaso, or crushed 
sugar-cane, which is thrown out from the grind- 
ing machine, and left to dry in the sun. This 
begaso is used as fuel to keep up the engine fires, 
and is a great convenience in a country where 
wood issoscarce. It is necessary that it should 
be dried, and the little negroes make excellent 
hands to turn the masses of damp, heavy stalks 
open to the sun, beginning even in their child- 
ish play to assume a portion of the labor of the 
estate, 

Slave life on a Cuban sugar plantation varies 
little, if any, from that formerly existing in our 
Southern States. . There is, perhaps, less cruel- 
ty, for the punishment of the lash is not often 
employed. But there is the same dreary, mo- 
notonous round, week in week out, with no rec- 
reation and norest. The Chinese are employ- 
ed in large numbers, more especially for mill 
hands, as their superior intelligence enables 
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them to better comprehend the mysteries of 
machinery. The overseer is obliged to treat 
them with some show of consideration; for, al- 
though in many instances they are bound for a 
certain number of years, and during that period 
are little better than slaves, they retain within 
them the right to revenge. A Chinaman will 
not endure what he considers bad treatment. 
He will revenge it on the perpetrator, if possi- 
ble ; if not, on some other white man near at 
hand; or if both plans fail, he will kill himself 
to prevent a repetition of the outrage. 

Social life where the homes lie miles apart 
can not be indulged in to any great extent. 
But as balls and parties can not occur often, 
when they do it is a matter of great and jolly 
interest to the whole region round. The ladies, 
who are all magnificent riders, mount their 
horses and gallop off through the cane fields 
ten or twelve miles to a plantation party, serv- 
ants riding in company with baskets and bun- 
dles containing the silks and laces and jewels, 
which are put on after arriving at the house 
where the party is held. 

“And do you ride home again that same 
night ?” we once asked.a jolly plantation miss. 

‘¢Oh no, indeed,” was the reply. ‘‘ We dahce 
till morning, and so ride home by daylight.” 

The plantation ladies are cordial and open- 
hearted, superintending their large establish- 
ments with admirable grace and quietness, but 
not, as a general thing, what would be called 
well educated. They almost always know how 
to read, althongh they make but small use of 
the accomplishment, and some of them can 
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write; although if one in each household un- 
derstands the latter art it is quite sufficient, as 
she can easily do all labor of that kind which is 
required. It is a slight check to lively corre- 
spondence when the post-office is trotted round 
the country on a mule’s back, stopping at each 
plantation regularly or not, according as rain 
and mud permit. 

A Cuban planter’s table is spread with great 
abundance, often nearly all the eatables being 
products of the plantation itself. We remem- 
ber with how much pride the administrador of 
the estate before alluded to would glance up 
and down his long and abundantly supplied ta- 
ble, telling us that every thing upon it, with the 
exception of tea and butter, was from his own 
barns and lands, There is always a seat for the 
stranger at the family board, for the planter 
keeps open doors for all who travel by his home, 
and abundant hospitality is one of the moral 
laws of the land. 

The large numbers of well-trained saddle- 
horses which are to be found on every well-kept 
plantation strike the stranger with surprise. 
The old planter whom we visited owned sev- 
eral hundred of these animals. They were al- 
most all specimens of the native Cuban horse, a 
small, ill-looking beast, but one capable of en- 
during much fatigue, and whose gait under the 
saddle is unsurpassed for ease and comfort to 
the rider. Fifteen or twenty of these animals 
were always standing saddled and ready for use 
before the railing of the piazza, and any one 
about the house was free to spring into the sad- 
dle and gallop away when and where he pleased. 








Generally in the morning after coffee, and 
before breakfast, when the dew is yet fresh on 
the cane fields, and the whole air full of won- 
derful sweetness, all the gentlemen and the 
younger portion of the ladies mount and ride 
off for morning exercise through the fields, 
where the slaves have begun their day’s work 
hours before. It is not a pleasant sight to see 
the weary creatures cutting the cane, and load- 
ing it into the rude ox-carts for transportation 
to the grinding mill, for the mounted overseer, 
with his big club and attendant blood-hounds, 
tells too plainly the story of forced labor; and 
the melancholy, monotonous chant with which 
they try to enliven the hours of their weary day 
is a sad remindeft of their clouded, lowly life. 

Much pleasanter it is, in the course of the 
morning gallop, to come upon some secluded 
ranch attached to the plantation, where fruits, 
vegetables, and flowers are grown for the use 
of the planter’s family. Here may be seen 
oranges, pine-apples, bananas, and many other 
luscious Cuban fruits growing in great profu- 
sion; fields of coffee, benches of bee-hives, and 
roses, orange blossoms, and flowering trees and 
shrubs without end. A perfect paradise, a true 
ideal picture of the golden age, is the ranch of 
a Cuban plantation, as seen in the light of 
a dewy, sunny morning. 

After a gallop of several hours, all within 
the limits of the estate, one returns to a hearty 
breakfast, which is devoured with a ravenous 
appetite, and the remainder of the morning is 
whiled away in lounging on the piazza with all 
the planter’s family for charming, lazy company. 


IN THE CANE FIELD. 
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It is not to be wondered at that, surrounded 
by this idle abundance, people live to a green 
old age. Unless carried off by some of the 
rapid contagious diseases which at times pass 
like a cloud over the shores of Cuba, a man 
will often live in the full vigor of health and 
strength twenty and even thirty years past the 
allotted limit of human life. The old gentle- 
man, who had already counted ninety-five 
years since the day of his birth, assured us that 
he felt so well and strong that he had hopes of 
living to be an old man! He had seen much 
experience in his day. Formerly he had acted 
for many years as one of the mounted guards 
of the district, and in the long evenings on the 
piazza he recounted with boyish delight the 
tale of many a wild adventure, of marches 
through tropical swamps and tangled thickets 
in search of desperadoes and outlaws, who 
make those wilds their hiding-place. 

‘‘And I am good in my saddle yet, and can 
outride many a one of these young bloods about 
here,” said the old man, with a merry twinkle 
of triumph in his eye. And one day, when he 
galloped off to lunch with a daughter who: was 
married and living on a plantation twelve miles 
away, returning before nightfall fresh and nim- 
ble as when he started, we were quite ready to 





believe his boastful assertion; for a better and 
more daring rider we never saw. 

The remembrance of those long evenings on 
the piazza of the old Cuban plantation will 
always remain with us as a picture full of 
beauty and poetry, the light from the lanterns 
swinging overhead bringing out in clear relief 
the figures of the company assembled there : 
the old men, with long white hair, sitting in 
heavy leathern chairs, enjoying an evening 
smoke; the quiet matron and mother resting 
placidly after her daily cares; the young people, 
with bright, hopeful faces, cracking merry 
jokes among themselves, or singing some 
simple Spanish song full of plaintive sweetness ; 
and the graceful little grandchild, in white mus- 
lin and long black curls, leaning fondly on her 
grandfather’s chair, or bounding into the yard 
after the big cocullo, or Cuban fire-fly, to fasten 
in the folds of her dress, or hang among her 
curls as a natural and gaudy jewel. 

And across the yard, only a short distance 
removed from this sweet picture of tropical 
grace and comfort, was the other side of plan- 
tation life—the great mill with its flaming light 
only serving to reveal the dark, weary faces of 
the band of perpetual toilers, working, working, 
day and night, with no present and no future. 





MY CASTLE IN SPAIN. 


TuERE was never a castle seen 
So fair as mine in Spain: 
It stands, embowered in green, 
Crowning the gentle slope 
Of a hill by the Xenil’s shore, 
And at eve its shade flaunts o’er 
The storied Vega plain, 
And its towers are hid in the mists of Hope; 
And I toil through years of pain 
Its glimmering gates to gain. 


In visions wild and sweet 
Sometimes its courts I greet; 
Sometimes in joy its shining halls 
I tread with favored feet; 
But never my eyes in the light of day 
Were blest with its ivied walls, 
Where the marble white and the granite gray 
Turn gold alike when the sunbeams play, 
When the soft day dimly falls. 


I know in its dusky rooms 

Are treasures rich and rare; 
The spoil of Eastern looms, 

And whatever of bright and fair 
Painters divine have caught and won 

From the vault of Italy’s air: 
White gods in Phidian stone 

People the haunted glooms; 
And the song of immortal singers 
Like a fragrant memory lingers, 

I know, in the echoing rooms. 


But nothing of these, my soul! 

Nor castle, nor treasures, nor skies, 
Nor the waves of the river that roll 
With a cadence faint and sweet 

In peace by its marble feet— 


Nothing of these is the goal 
For which my whole heart sighs. 

*Tis the pearl gives worth to the shell— 
The pearl I would die to gain; 

For there does my Lady dwell, 

My love that I love so well— 
The Queen whose gracious reign 
Makes glad my Castle in Spain. 


Her crown of golden hair : 
Sheds light in the shaded places, 
And the spell of her girlish graces 

Holds charmed the happy air. 

A breath of purity 
Forever before her flies, 

And ill things cease to be 
In the glance of her honest eyes. 

Around her pathway flutter, 

Where her dear feet wander free 
In ycuth’s pure majesty, 
The wings of the vague desires; 

But the thought that love would utter 

In reverence expires. 


Not yet! not yet shall I see 
That face, which shines like a star 
O’er my storm-swept life afar, 
Transfigured with love for me. 
Toiling, forgetting, and learning, 
With labor and vigils and prayers, 
Pure heart and resolute will, 
At last I shall climb the Hill, 
And breathe the enchanted airs 
Where the light of my life is burning, 
Most lovely and fair and free; 
Where alone in her youth and beauty, 
And bound by her fate’s sweet duty, 
Unconscious she waits for me, 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON.—[FROM PORTRAIT BY GILBERT STUART. ] 


N a solitary pasture field, five miles from 
Charlottesville, in Virginia, stand a few 
aged locusts and sycamores. ‘They are the 
remains of,a grove planted by Thomas Jef- 
ferson on the twenty-first anniversary of his 
birthday. ‘They mark the spot where he was 
born, on the 13th of April, 1743. Four miles 
distant is the mansion of Monticello, the home 
of Jefferson for fifty-six years. ‘The house, once 
the finest in the region, is now dilapidated. Our 
view presents it as it appeared half a century 
ago. Not far off is the grave-yard where Jef- 
ferson was buried, in the early days of July, 
1826. This grave-yard was laid out by him al- 
most threescore years before. The first body 
deposited there was that of Dabney Carr, his 
early friend, and afterward his brother-in-law. 
Here stood a great oak, beneath which the two 
boys were wont to study. They agreed that, 
whichever should die first, the survivor should 
bury him under that tree. Here, writes his 
great-granddaughter in the spring days of 1871, 
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“ Jefferson lies buried between his wife and his 
daughter, Mary Eppes. Across the head of 
these three graves lie the remains of his eldest 
daughter, Martha Randolph. The group lies 
in front of a gap in the front of a high brick 
wall which surrounds the whole grave-yard, the 
gap being filled up by an iron grating. But 
the gates have been again and again broken 
open, and the tombs desecrated. The edges 
of the granite obelisk over Jefferson’s grave 
have been chipped away, until it now stands 
a misshapen column. Of the slabs placed over 
the graves of Mrs. Jefferson and Mrs. Eppes not 
a vestige remains, while of the one over Mrs. 
Randolph only fragments are left.” 

No man in our history has been so utterly 
misunderstood and so thoroughly misrepresent- 
ed as Thomas Jefferson. During much of his 
public career party spirit was virulent to a de- 
gree even beyond any thing that we now know. 

The partisan newspapers of 1871 look almost 
decent when compared with those of 1811. Jef- 
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ferson was the especial 
mark of obloquy. He 
was set forth as a dem- 
agogue, a gambler, an 
infidel, a libertine. 
Authentic history has, 
toa good degree, dis- 
pelled these charges, 
but the echo of them is 
yet sometimes heard. 
It is not many years 
since it was asserted 
in the newspapers that 
direct descendants of 
Thomas Jefferson, of 
mixed blood, were to 
be found among the 
slaves on Southern 
plantations ; and with- 
in a week the writer 
of this has been told 
by one who received 
his information from 
men still living, who 
professed to speak from 
actual knowledge, that 
Jefferson was the most 
notorious and unlucky 
gambler of his day. 

Mrs. Randolph, a 
great - granddaughter 
of Jefferson, has un- 
dertaken the pious task 
of forever putting these 
calumnies at rest. Her 
volume, ‘‘ The Domes- 
tic Life of Thomas Jef- 
ferson,” is among the 
most delightful works 
ofthe kind. It is made 
up mainly from Jefferson’s correspondence, no- 
tably with his two daughters, Martha,and Mary. 
We think that no one who reads this volume will 
hesitate to place the name of Thomas Jefferson 
upon his list of great good men. We propose 
to follow the order of Mrs. Randolph’s book, 
touching, as she has done, only lightly upon 
political matters. We wish to present the man, 
and not the statesman or politician. 

The first American Jefferson emigrated from 
Wales about 1612. Fora century we know lit- 
tle of the family beyond that they gained much 
land inthe colony. But in 1708 was born Peter 
Jefferson, who, at the age of twenty-one, mar- 
ried Jane Randolph, two years his junior. Peter 
Jefferson was a land-surveyor, and, like Wash- 
ington when pursuing the same vocation, looked 
sharply for good tracts for himself. Among 
others which he located was one of 1000 acres 
on the Rivanna River. His nephew, William 
Randolph, had just taken out a patent for the 
2400 acres adjoining. It so happened that on 
Jefferson’s tract there was no good site for a 
house. Randolph sold him 400 acres, the price 
being a bowl of arrack punch. Here he erect- 
ed a plain weather-boarded house, wherein 
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Thomas Jefferson, his eldest son, was born. 
Peter Jefferson died in 1757, leaving a widow, 
six daughters, and two sons. To the younger 
son he left Snowden, an estate on the James 
River; to Thomas, the elder, then a lad of four- 
teen, ‘‘ Shadwell,” on the Rivanna, containing 
1900 acres, in which was included what after- 
ward became famous as Monticello. 

Thomas Jefferson was early sent to the best 
schools which the country afforded, and after- 
ward to William and Mary College. From the 
first he was a diligent student. When he left 
college he had become a good mathematician, 
an excellent musician, a fine classical scholar, 
and had acquired French, Spanish, and Italian. 
Before he had reached his thirtieth year he was 
beyond doubt the best-read man in America, 
and we donbt if even Burke surpassed him in 
extent and variety of knowledge. 

He was admitted to the bar at the age of twen- 
ty-four, and soon acquired an extensive practice. 
His account-books show that during the eight 
years of his life as a lawyer he was engaged in 
948 cases. An old man who had in his youth oft- 
en heard Jefferson at the bar was asked how he 
ranked as a speaker, “It’s hard to tell,” was 
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the reply, ‘‘ because he always took the right 
side.” The lawyer who always appears to be 
on the right side gives abundant proofs of his 
ability as an advocate, 

In 1772, at the age of twenty-nine, he mar- 
ried Martha Skelton, a young widow of three- 
and-twenty. The license bond for his marriage 
is still extant, written by his own hand, excépt 
that the word ‘‘ spinster” has been erased and 
‘* widow” inserted by another. His profession- 
al income was now $3000 a year; his planta- 
tions yielded $2000; his wife brought him an 
estate equal to his own; so that we may fairly 
put his whole income at $7000 a year. To 
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translate this into the currency of the present 
day we must bear in mind the different pur- 
chasing power of money at the two periods. 
Thus: the cost of Jefferson’s schooling was 
twenty pounds sterling a year for board and 
tuition; and one year, not long before, was 
long remembered as the ‘‘ten-shilling year,” 
for the price of corn rose in that year to ten 
shillings a barrel—about 50 cents a bushel. So 
that Jefferson, with an income of $7000 a year, 
was a rich man. Notwithstanding his liberal 
way of living, and the cost of building the man- 
sion at Monticello, his income exceeded his ex- 
penses, and he invested the surplus in the pur- 
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chase of Jand; and in a few. years his estates 
comprised more than five thousand acres. 
Perhaps his most expensive taste was that 
for fine horses. ‘They must be of the best 
blooded stock, and so carefully groomed that 
if a white cambric handkerchief showed the 
least soil when rubbed over the one which he 
was to mount, it was at once sent back to the 
stable. High play and hard drinking were al- 
most the rule in the circles in which he moved, 
yet to these he never gave way. Mrs. Ran- 
Vou, XLITI.—No. 255.—24 
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dolph, who could hardly be misinformed, as- 
serts that he did not even know one card from 
another, and never allowed the game to be 
played in his house; and to the end of his long 
life he was notably abstemious, drinking only 
sparingly of light wines, and never partaking 
of spirituous liquors. As far as negative evi- 
dence can prove any thing, his whole corre- 
spondence with his family evinces that his mor- 
als were from first to last absolutely pure. 
When an old man he wrote to his grandson: 
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‘When I recollect that at fourteen years of age the | 


whole care and direction of myself was thrown on my- 
self entirely, without a relative or friend qualified to 
advise or guide me, and recollect the various sorts of 


bad company with which I associated from time to | 


time, I am astonished that I did not turn off with some 
of them, and become as worthless to society as they 
were. But I had the good fortune to become acquaint- 
ed very early with some characters of very high stand- 
ing, and to feel the incessant wish that I could ever 
become what they were. Under temptations and diffi- 
culties I would ask myself, What would Dr. Small, Mr. 
Wythe, or Peyton Randolph do in this situation? 
What course in it will insure me their approbation ?” 


Jefferson’s married life, which lasted ten 
years, was as happy as that of man could well 
be, saving that of the six children—all daugh- 
ters—born to him only two survived infancy 
and childhood. After his death a drawer was 
found in his room containing packages with 
locks of hair. One, labeled ‘‘A lock of our 
first Lucy’s hair, with some of my dear, dear 
wife’s writing,” contains a few threads of soft 
hair, evidently cut from the head of an infant. 
Another, marked ‘‘ Lucy,” contains a beautiful 
golden curl. It had been cut from the head of 
a daughter who, dying at the age of five, had 
preceded him by forty years into the Silent 
Land. The two daughters who grew up to 


womanhood were Martha, afterward the wife | 


of Thomas Mann Randolph, and Mary, usually | bord 318ts 
h “ | square pavilion, the entrance of which is by two por- 


called Maria, the wife of John W. Eppes. 
The correspondence between the father and 
these daughters forms a considerable part of 
Mrs. Randolph’s volume; and we venture the 
affirmation that better letters were never inter- 
changed between father and children. Both 
daughters were strikingly beautiful. It would 
be hard to find a more lovely face than that of 
Martha Jefferson Randolph as it stands in her 
portrait by Sully, painted when she was in the 
flush of womanly beauty. 

Jefferson entered rather early into public 
life. In 1769, at the age of twenty-six, he 
was elected to the Virginia House of Burgesses, 
in which he took a prominent part for five 
years. It was almost by accident that he be- 
became a member of the first American Con- 
gress of 1775. He had been appointed as al- 
ternate for Peyton Randolph—one of the three 
whom he had proposed to himself as models— 
who might not be able to attend, being Presi- 
dent of the Virginia House of Burgesses. A 
meeting of the House was called by the Gov- 
ernor; Randolph was obliged to be present; 
and so Jefferson went to Philadelphia, where 
the Congress met. 
a masterly pen” had preceded him, and at the 
next session he was appointed chairman of the 
committee to draw up a “ Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.” 
alterations. We give a fac-simile of a portion, 
in which the changes were very considerable. | 
The portions in brackets were omitted. The | 


His ‘‘ reputation as having | 


count of the feeble health of his wife, and he 
promised that he would not again leave her to 
accept any public office. About this time a 
fall from his horse disabled him for two or three 
weeks from active exercise. This time was 
employed in writing his ‘‘ Notes on Virginia,” 
which was originally written in the form of a 


; communication to De Marbois, the French em- 


bassador. At this time he was visited by the 
Marquis de Chastellux, who describes Monti- 
cello and the appearance of Jefferson at the 
age of forty. He writes: 


“Let me describe to you a man not yet forty, tall, 


| and with a mild and pleasing countenance, but w hose 
| mind and understanding are ample substitutes for ey- 


| ery exterior grace. 





An American, who, without ever 
having quitted his own country, is at once a musician, 
skilled in drawing, a geometrician, an astronomer, a 
natural philosopher, legislator, and statesman. ae 
mild and amiable wife, charming children, of whose 
education he himself takes charge, a house to embel- 
lish, great provisions to improve, and the arts and 
sciences to cultivate—these are what remain to Mr, 
Jefferson after having played a principal character on 
the theatre of the New World, and which he preferred 
to the honorable commission of Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to Europe....He calls his house Monticello (in 
Italian, ‘ Little Mountain’), a very modest title, for it 
is situated on a very lofty one. This house, of which 
Mr. Jefferson was the architect, and often one of the 
workmen, is rather elegant, and in the Italian taste, 
though not.without fault. It consists of one large 


ticoes ornamented with pillars. The ground-fioor 
consists of a very large, lofty saloon, which is to be 
decorated entirely in the antique style; above it is a 
library of the same form; two small wings, with only 
a ground-floor and attic story, are joined to this pavil- 
ion, and communicate with the kitchen, offices, etc., 
which will form a kind of basement story, over which 
runs a terrace.” 


Mrs. Jefferson died in 1782. 
thus describes her father’s 
riod: 


Her daughter 
conduct at the pe- 


“He nursed my poor mother in turn with Aunt 


| Carr and her own sister, sitting up with her and ad- 
| ministering her medicines and drink to the last. 


For 
four months that she lingered he was never out of call- 
ing; when not at her bedside he was writing in a smali 
room which opened immediately at the head of her 
bed. A moment before the closing scene he was led 
from the room in a state of insensibility by his sister, 
who with great difficulty got him into the library, 
where he fainted, and remained so long insensible that 
they feared he never would revive. He kept his room 
three weeks, and I was never a moment from his side. 
He walked almost incessantly night and day, only ly- 
ing down occasionally when nature was completely 
exhausted on a pallet that had been brought in during 
his long fainting fit. When at last he left his room he 
rode out, and from that time he was incessantly on 
horseback, rambling about the mountain in the least 
frequented roads, and just as often in the woods. In 
those melancholy ramblings I was his constant com- 
panion, a solitary witness to many a burst of grief, 
the remembrance of which has consecrated particular 


| scenes of that lost home beyond the power of time to 


interlineations are in the handwriting of John | 


Adams, 


In 1779 Jefferson was elected Governor of 


| he had already twice refused, 


Virginia ; but, two years after, resigned on ac- | 


Weer oF 
His draft was adopted, with many | i wr 


The death of his wife left Jefferson at liberty 
| to accept the post of Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Europe, to be associated with Adams and 
Franklin in negotiating peace—a position which 
He proposed to 
take with him his eldest daughter, Martha, the 
writer of the account just quoted. But while 
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arranging for his departure he placed her at 
school in Philadelphia, where he wrote to her 
frequently. These letters begin that long series 
of domestic correspondence which was kept up 
whenever he was separated from his children. 
From these letters we make a few extracts: 

“ November 28, 1783.—The conviction that you would 


be more improved in the situation I have placed -you 
than if still with me has solaced me on my parting 
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with you, which my love for you has rendered a diffi- 
cult thing. The acquirements which I hope you will 
make under the tutors I have provided for you will 
render you more worthy of my love; if they can not 
increase it, they will prevent its diminution. I expect 
you will write me by every post. Inform me what 
books you read, what tunes you learn, and inclose me 
your best copy of every lesson in drawing. Write also 
one letter a weck either to your aunt Eppes, your aunt 
Skipwith, your aunt Carr, or the little lady [her little 
sister Mary], from whom I now inclose a letter, and 
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always put the letter you so write under cover to me. 
Take care that you never spell a word wrong. Always 
before you write a word consider how it is spelled, 
and, if you do not remember it, turn to a dictionary. 
It produces great praise to a lady to spell well. I have 
placed my happiness on seeing you good and accom- 
plished ; and no distress which this world can now 
bring on me would equal that of your disappointing 
my hopes.” 

“ December 22,1783.—I do not wish you to be gayly 
clothed at this time of life, but that your wear should 
be fine of its kind. But above all things and at all 
times let your clothes be neat, whole, and properly put 
on. Some ladies think they may, under the privileges 
of the déshabillé, be loose and negligent of their dress 
in the morning. But be you, from the moment you 
rise till you go to bed, as cleanly and properly dressed 
as at the hours of dinner or tea. A lady who has been 
seen as a sloven or a slut in the morning will never 
efface the impression she has made with all the dress 
and pageantry she can afterward involve herself in. 
I hope, therefore, the moment you rise from bed your 
first work will be to dress yourself in such style as 
that you may be seen by any gentleman without his 
being able to discover a pin amiss, or any other cir- 
cumstance of neatness wanting.” 


In the spring of 1784, Jefferson, accompanied 
by his daughter, sailed for Europe. At Paris 
he took an elegant house, with an extensive 
garden, court, and out-buildings. He had also 
rooms in a Carthusian monastery, to which he 
was in the habit of retiring sometimes for a 
week at a time when he had a press of busi- 
ness. A quieter place for work can not be 
conceived, for although there were forty board- 
ers, it was against the rules of the establish- 
ment for any one to speak aloud out of his own 
room. His intercourse with his colleagues was 
very pleasant. Mrs. Adams, in a letter, de- 
scribes him as ‘‘one of the choice ones of the 
earth.” When Franklin returned home Jeffer- 
son was appointed to succeed him as minister 
to France. ‘ You replace Dr. Franklin,” said 
the Count de Vergennes, the French premier. 
“TI succeed him; no oye could replace him,” 
was Jefferson’s reply. 

A few months after Jefferson’s arrival at 
Paris he received tidings of the death of his 
little daughter Lucy—that one from whose head 
had been clipped the long golden curl found 
among his treasures almost half a century later. 
He was anxious that his other daughter, Mary, 
should come to him in France; but the child 
was not willing to leave her friends in Virginia ; 
and the father wrote, trying to lure her to him, 
promising that she should have as many dolls 
and playthings as she wanted. He writes: 





“T wish so much to see you that I have desired | 
your uncle and aunt to send you to me. I know, my | 
dear Polly, how sorry you will be, and ought to be, to | 
leave them and your cousins; but your sister and my- | 
self can not live without you, and after a while we | 
will carry you back again to see your friends in Vir- 
ginia.” 


Little “Polly” was still averse to go, and 
thus writes, in a letter, the first of many, to her 
father : 


“Dear Para,—I long to see you, and hope that you | 
and sister Patsy are well. Give my love to her and | 
tell her that I long to see her, and hope that you and | 
she will come very soon to see us. I hope that you | 
will send me a doll. I am very sorry that you have | 


sent for me. I don’t want to go to France; I had rath- 
er stay with Aunt Eppes. Aunt Carr, Aunt Nancy, 
and Cousin Polly Carr are here. Your most happy 
and dutiful daughter, Po.iy JEFFERSON,” 


To his daughter Martha, then in a convent, 
Jefferson wrote long and often. In one letter 
he says: 


“You ask me to write you long letters. I will doit, 
my dear, on condition you will read them from time 
to time, and practice what they inculcate. Their pre- 
cepts will be dictated by experience, by a perfect 
knowledge of the situation in which you will be 
placed, and by the fondest love for you. This it is 
which makes me wish to see you more qualified than 
common. My expectations from you are high, yet not 
higher than you may attain. Industry and resolution 
are all that are wanting. Nobody in this world can 
make me so happy or so miserable as you. Retire- 
ment from public life will ere long become necessary 
forme. To your sister and yourself I look to render 
the evening of my life serene and contented. Its 
morning has been clouded by loss after loss, till I have 
nothing left but you.” 


In a letter to John Jay, Jefferson thus de- 
scribes the Prince of Wales, afterward George 
mV: 


“He has not a single element of mathematics, of 
natural or moral philosophy, or of any other science 
on earth, nor has the society he has kept been such as 
to supply the void of education. It has been that of 
the lowest, the most illiterate and profligate persons 
of the kingdom, without choice of rank or mind, and 
with whom the subjects of conversation are only 
horses, drinking-matches, bawdy-houses, and in terms 
the most vulgar. The young nobility who begin by 
associating with him soon leave him, disgusted by the 
insupportable profligacy of his society; and Mr. Fox, 
who has been supposed his favorite, and not overnice 
in the choice of company, would never keep his com- 
pany habitually. In fact, he never associated with a 
man of sense. He has not a single idea of justice, 
morality, religion, or of the rights of men, or any anx- 
iety for the opinion of the world. He carries that in- 
difference for fame so far that he probably would not 
be hurt if he were to lose his throne, provided he 
could be assured of having always meat, horses, and 
women.” 


Many years later he thus gives his impres- 
sions of the character of the reigning sovereigns 
of Europe: 

‘While in Europe I often amused myself with con- 
templating the characters of the then reigning sover- 


eigns of Europe. Louis XVI. was a fool, of my own 
knowledge, and despite of the answers made for him 
at his trialh The King of Spain was a fool; and of 
Naples, the same. They passed their lives in hunting, 
and dispatched two couriers a week one thousand 
miles to let each know what game they had killed the 
preceding days. The King of Sardinia wasa fool. All 
these were Bourbons. The Queen of Portugal, a Bra- 
ganza, was an idiot by nature; and so was the King 
of Denmark. Their sons, as regents, exercised the 
powers of government. The King of Prussia, succes- 
sor to the great Frederick, was a mere hog in body as 
well as in mind. Gustavus of Sweden and Joseph of 
Austria were really crazy; and George of England, 
you know, was ina strait-waistcoat. There remained, 
then, none but old Catherine, who had been too lately 
picked up to have lost her common-sense. In this 
state Bonaparte found Europe; and it was this state of 
its rulers which lost it with scarce a struggle. These 
animals had become without mind and powerless; and 
so will every hereditary monarch be after a few gen- 
erations. Alexander, the grandson of Catherine, is as 
yet an exception. He is able to hold his own. But 
he is only of the third generation. His race is not yet 
worn out. And so endeth the book of kings, from all 
of whom the Lord deliver us.” 
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The following, written to John Adams in 
1824, presents Jefferson’s mature estimate of 
the character of Napoleon: 


“J have just finished reading O’Meara’s ‘ Bonaparte.’ 
It places him in a higher scale of understanding than 
Lhad allotted him. I had thought him the greatest 
of all military captains, but an indifferent statesman, 
and misled by unworthy passions. The flashes, how- 
ever, which escaped from him in these conversations 
with O’Meara prove a mind of great expansion, al- 
though not of distinct development and reasoning. 
He seizes results with rapidity and penetration, but 
never explains logically the process of reasoning by 
which he arrives at them. This book, too, makes us 
forget his atrocities for a moment in commiseration of 
his sufferings. I will not say that the authorities of 
the world, charged with the care of their country and 
people, had not a right to confine him for life, as a lion 
or tiger, on the principle of self-preservation, There 
was no safety to nations while he was permitted to roam 
at large. But the putting him to death in cold blood, 
by lingering tortures of mind, by vexations, insults, 
and deprivations, was a degree of inhumanity to which 
the poisonings and assassinations of the school of Bor- 
gia and den of Marat never attained. The book proves, 
also, that nature had denied him the moral sense, the 
first excellence of well-organized man. If he could 
seriously and repeatedly affirm that he had raised him- 
self to power without ever having committed a crime, 
it proved that he wanted totally the sense of right and 
wrong.” 


In 1786 little Mary Jefferson joined her fa- 
ther and elder sister in Paris, and the two girls 
were placed together in a convent for their edu- 
cation. Martha, now sixteen years old, like so 
many other enthusiastic girls, became enamored 
of the bright side of convent life, and wrote to 
her father asking permission to become a nun. 
Jefferson acted with characteristic prudence. 


He made no reply to the letter, but in a day or 
two drove to the convent, had a private inter- 
view with the abbess, and then asked for his 
daughters, whom he met with the utmost affec- 
tion, but made no allusion to Martha’s letter. 
He had come, he said, to take them from school, 


and drove back with them to Paris, Martha 
was soon introduced to the brilliant society of 
the capital, which soon drove the convent idea 
from her mind. No word respecting it ever 
passed between father and daughter; and it 
was not known to any other person until long 
years after, when Martha Jefferson, a happy 
wife, and the mother of half a score of children, 
told them of it, and how narrowly they missed 
of never having come into the world, or, at least, 
of not having her for a mother. 

In 1789 Jefferson, after repeated applications, 
received leave of absence for six months to at- 
tend to his own private affairs, expecting to re- 
turn. But, as it proved, this never took place. 
His recollections of this period of his life were | 
pleasant. “I can not,” he wrote in his Mem- | 
oir, “leave this great and good country without | 
expressing my sense of its pre-eminence of char- 
acter among the nations of the earth.” If ask- 
ed in what country he would prefer to live, he 
would say, ‘‘Certainly in my own, where are 
all my friends, my relations, and the earliest 
and sweetest affections and recollections of my 
life. ‘Which would be your second choice ?’— 
France.” 





| 


Narrowly escaping shipwreck, and still more 
narrowly having his baggage burned on board 
the vessel at Norfolk, he reached his home on 
the 23d of December. Of his arrival Martha 
Jefferson writes : 

“The negroes discovered the approach of the car- 
riage as soon as it reached Shadwell, four miles from 
Monticello, and such a scene I never witnessed in my 
life. They collected in crowds around it, and almost 
drew it up the mountain by hand. The shouting, etc., 
had been sufficiently obstreperous before, but the mo- 
ment it arrived at the top it reached the climax. When 
the door of the carriage was opened they received him 
in their arms, and bore him to the house, crowding 
around and kissing his hands and feet—some blubber- 
ing and crying, others laughing. It seemed impossible 
to satisfy their anxiety to touch and kiss the very earth 
which bore him.” 

Just after landing, and before he had reach- 
ed Monticello, Jefferson received letters from 
President Washington telling him that he had 
nominated him as Secretary of State, and urg- 
ing him to accept the nomination. In his re- 
ply Jefferson expressed a strong preference for 
his present position as minister to France. 
* But,” he added, ‘it is not for an individual 
to choose his post. You are to marshal us as it 
may be best for the public good. If you think 
better to transfer me to another post, my in- 
clination must be no obstacle. If your wish 
should be that I shall remain in New York, my 
chief comfort will be to work under your eye, 
my only shelter the authority of your name, and 
the wisdom of measures to be dictated by you 
and implicitly executed by me.” 

Just two months after their return to Monti- 
cello Martha Jefferson was married to her cous- 
in, Thomas Mann Randolph, who had during 
the previous year been with them in Europe. 
In a few days after the marriage Jefferson set 
out for New York, then the seat of government. 
He stopped for a day at Philadelphia to visit 
Franklin, who was lying dangerously ill. This 
was their last meeting, for Franklin died just a 
month after, 

April 28, a week after his arrival at New 
York, Jefferson wrote to his son-in-law: 

**T arrived here on the 21st instant, after as laborious 
a journey of a fortnight from Richmond as I ever 
went through, resting only one day at Alexandria and 
another at Baltimore. I found my carriage and horses 
at Alexandria, but a snow of eighteen inches falling 
the same night, I saw the impossibility of getting on 
in my carriage, so left it there, to be sent to me by wa- 
ter, and had my horses led on to this place, taking my 
passage in the stage, though relieving myself a little 
sometimes by mounting my horse. The roads through 
the whole way were so bad that we could never go 


| more than,three miles an hour, sometimes not more 


than two, and in the night not more than one. My 
first object was to look out a house in the Broadway, 
if possible, as being the centre of my business. Find- 
ing none there vacant for the present, I have taken 
a small one in Maiden Lane, which may give me time 
to look about me.” 


From his letters to his daughters we make a 
few extracts. ‘To Martha, now six weeks a 
, he writes, April 4, 1790: 


| 
| wife 
“T am anxious to hear from you of your health, 
your occupations, where you are,etc. Do not neglect 

| your music. It will be a companion which will sweet- 
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en many hours of life to you. I assure you mine here 
is triste enough. Having had yourself and dear Poll 
to live with me so long, to exercise my affections, and 
cheer me in the intervals of business, I feel heavily the 
separation from you. It is a circumstance of consola- 
tion to know that you are happier, and to see a pros- 
pect of its continuance in the prudence and even tem- 
per of Mr. Randolph and yourself. 
tion will call for abundance of little sacrifices. But 
they will be greatly overpaid by the measure of affec- 
tion they secure to you. The happiness of your life 
now depends on the continuing to please a single per- 
son. To this all other objects must be secondary, even 
your love for me, were it possible that could ever be 
an obstacle. But this it nevercan be. Neither of you 
can ever have a more faithful friend than myself.” 

To Mary, now called Maria, or, affectionate- 
ly, ** Poll,” a week later: 

“‘ Where are you, my dear Maria? how are you occu- 
pied? Write me a letter by the first post, and answer 
me all these questions. Tell me whether you see the 
sun rise every day; how many pages you read every 
day in ‘Don Quixote;’ how far you are advanced in 
him; whether you repeat a grammar lesson every day ; 
what else you read; how many hours a day you sew; 


whether you have an opportunity of continuing your | 


music; whether you know how to make a pudding 
yet, to cut out a beefsteak, to sow spinach, or to set 
ahen. Be good, my dear, as I have always found you. 
Never be angry with any body, nor speak harm of 
them. Try to let every body’s faults be forgotten, as 
you would wish yours to be. 


than all the world.” 
To this letter Mary replies : 

“T will try that your advice shall not be thrown 
away. I read in ‘ Don Quixote’ every day to my aunt, 
and say my grammar in Spanish and English, and 
write, and read in Robertson’s ‘ America.’ After Iam 
done that I work till dinner, and a little more after. 
It did not snow at all last month. My cousin Bolling 
and myself made a pudding the other day. My aunt 
has given us a hen and chickens.” 


Jefferson responds; 


*“T am much pleased with the account you give me 
of your occupations, and the making the pudding is 
as good an article of them as any. WhenI come to 


Virginia I shall insist on eating a pudding of your own | 
making, as well as on trying other specimens of your | 


skill. You must make the most of your time while 
you are with so 7ood an aunt, who can learn you every 
thing. We had not pease nor strawberries here till the 
Sth day of this month. On the same day I heard the 
first whip-poor-will whistle. 
appeared here on the 2ist of April. When did they ap- 
pear with you? and when had you pease, strawberries, 
and whip-poor-wills in Virginia? Take notice here- 
after whether the whip-poor-wills always come with 
the strawberries and pease.” 

We must pass briefly over the correspondence 
from this time until September, 1791, when 
Jefferson returned to Monticello. His letters 
are full of those little attentions so pleasant to 
receive. One day he sends to each of the sis- 
ters ‘‘a kind of veil lately introduced here, and 
much approved. Observe,” he adds, ‘that 


Your new condi- | 


Take more pleasure in | 
giving what is best to another than in having it your- | 
self, and then all the world will love you, and I more | 


Swallows and martins | 


|I send also inclosed the green lining for the 
|ealash.” Again he sends “ twelve yards of 
striped nankeen of the pattern inclosed, there 
being no stuffs here of the pattern you sent,” 
After a month’s stay at home Jefferson re- 
turned to Philadelphia, then the seat of goy- 
| ernment, taking with him his daughter Mary, 


| ‘* Here his establishment was one suitable to 
his rank and position. He kept five horses; 
|and besides his French steward, who presided 
over the ménage, he had four or five hired male 
| Servants, and his daughter’s maid.” Mr, and 
| Mrs. Randolph took up their residence at Monti- 
cello, which thenceforth became virtually their 
home, and that of their children. 

Washington, who had consented to serve as 
| President for a second term, urged Jefferson to 
| retain his post as Secretary of State. He con- 
sented most reluctantly, and only at the last 
/moment. He had, indeed, given up his house 
| at Philadelphia, packed up such of the furniture 
as would suit Monticello, and sold the rest. As 
it was, he meant that this retention should be 
|temporary. But the newspapers began to at- 
tack him, and to insinuate that he was about to 
resign in order to avoid inquiry into his official 
conduct. ‘* Desirous,” writes Jefferson to Ran- 
dolph, ‘‘that my retirement may be clouded 
with no imputations of the kind, I see not only 
apossibility, but rather a probability, that I shall 
| postpone it for some time—whether for weeks 

or months I can not now say. This must de- 
pend in some degree upon the will of those who 
troubled the waters before. When they suffer 
them to be calm I will go into port. My in- 
clinations never before suffered such violence, 
and my interests also are materially affected.” 

To another person—after stating that upon 

first entering public life, a quarter of a century 
| before, he had resolved never to engage, while 
, thus employed, in any kind of enterprise for the 
improvement of his fortune—he adds: ‘* Cer- 
| tainly I should have been much wealthier had 
I remained in that private condition which ren- 
ders it lawful, and even laudable, to use proper 
efforts to better it. However, my public career 
is now closing, and I will go through on the 
principle on which I have hitherto acted.” 

In July, 1793, Jefferson wrote to the Presi- 
dent announcing that he should retire from of- 
fice at the close of September ; but, at the per- 
| sonal request of Washington, he consented to 
remain until January. At the close of this pe- 
| riod Washington thus wrote to him: 
| “T yesterday received, with sincere regret, your res- 
|} ignation of the office of Secretary of State. Since it 
| has been impossible to prevail upon you to forego any 


longer the indulgence of your desire for private life, 
the event, however anxious I am to avert it, must be 


| 


one of the strings is to be drawn tight round | sypmitted to. But I can not suffer you to leave your 
the root of the crown of the hat, and the veil, | station without assuring you that the opinion which I 
then falling over the brim of the hat, is drawn had formed of your integrity and talents, and which dic- 
bedhe lower stnnetas"Geht iccsatan wont tated your original nomination, has been confirmed by 

Y ei &g oe ie sais ee OU | the fullest experience, and that both have been emi- 
please round the neck. When the veil is not | nently displayed in the discharge of your duty. Let a 
chosen to be down the lower string is also tied | conviction of my most earnest prayers for your happi- 
round the root of the crown, so as to give the | 2¢88 accompany you in your retirement.” 


appearance of a puffed bandage for the hat.| Early in January, 1794, Jefferson returned— 
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finally, as he hoped—to his home at Monticello. 
He found that his private aifairs had suffered | 
greatly. He indeed owned 10,000 acres of 
land, of which 2000 were under cultivation, but 
they had been wretchedly mismanaged by hired 
overseers. ;He had 154 slaves, 249 cattle, 390 
hogs, 5 mules, 3 sheep, and 34 horses. Some 
idea of the way things were managed on these 
estates may be gained from the fact that eight 
of the horses were only used for the saddle. He 
set himself resolutely to the improvement of his 
affairs, and, notwithstanding much ill health, 
with good success. ‘The Due de la Rochefou- 
cauld-Liancourt, who visited him in 1796, thus 
describes his way of life at that period: 


“Tn private life Mr. Jefferson displays a mild, easy, 
and obliging temper, though he is somewhat cold and 
reserved. His conversation is of the most agreeable 
kind, and he possesses a stock of information not in- 
ferior to that of any other man. In Europe he would 
hold a distinguished rank among men of letters, and 
as such he has already appeared there. At present he 
is employed, with activity and perseverance, in the 
management of his farms and buildings: and he or- 
ders, directs, and pursues in the minutest actails every 
branch of business relative to them. I found him in 
the midst of the harvest, from which the scorching 
heat of thé sun does not prevent his attendance. His 
negroes are nourished, clothed, and treated as well as 
white servants could be. As he can not expect any 
assistance from the two small neighboring towns, every 
article is made on his farm: his negroes are cabinet- 
makers, carpenters, masons, bricklayers, smiths, etc. 
The children he employs in a nail-factory, which yields 
already a considerable profit. The young and old ne- 
gresses spin for the clothing of the rest. He animates 
them by rewards and distinctions. In fine, his superior 
mind directs the management of his domestic concerns 
with the same abilities, activity, and regularity which 
he evinced in the conduct of public affairs, and which 
he is calculated to display in every situation of life. 
In the superintendence of his household he is assisted 
by his two daughters, Mrs. Randolph and Miss Maria, 
who are handsome, modest, and amiable women.” 


Washington having declined a third election, 
Adams was nominated for President by the Fed- 
eralists, and Jefferson by the Republicans. As 
the Constitution then stood, the person receiy- 
ing the highest number of votes became Presi- 
dent, and the one having the next highest Vice- 
President. In a letter to Madison Jefferson 
wrote: ‘* There is nothing I so anxiously hope 
as that my name may come out either second 
or third. These would be indifferent to me, as 
the last would leave me at home the whole year, 
and the other two-thirds of it.” When the re- 
sult was known Jefferson wrote a warm letter 
to Adams: 

“The public and the public papers have been much 
occupied lately in placing us in a point of opposition 
to each other. I trust with confidence that less of it 
has been felt by ourselves personally. The result of 
the election has with me never been doubted. I have 
never for one single moment expected a different issue ; | 
and though I know I shall not be believed, yet it is not | 
the less true that I have never wished it.... That your | 
administration may be filled with glory and happiness | 
to yourself and advantage to us is the sincere wish of | 
one who—though i in the course of our voyage through | | 





The four years of Jefferson’s Vice-Presidency 
were among the happiest of his life. The posi- 
tion was one of honor, yet involving little re- 
sponsibility and labor, and permitting him to 
spend a great part of the time at his Virginian 
home. In the summer of 1797 he was greatly 
pleased to learn that his daughter Mary was to 
be married to her cousin John Wayles, a son of 
that ‘‘ Aunt Eppes” with whom little ‘‘ Polly” 
had spent some of her early years, and whom 
she was so loth to leave even to join her father 
in Paris. Upon being informed of the engage- 
ment Jefferson wrote to his eldest daughter, 
Martha Randolph : 


“T receive with inexpressible pleasure the informa- 
tion your letter contained. After your happy estab- 
lishment, which has given me an inestimable friend, 
to whom I can leave the care of every thing I love, the 
only anxiety I had remaining was to see Maria also so 
associated as to insure her happiness. She could not 
have been more so to my wishes if I had had the whole 
earth free to have chosen a partner for her. I nowsee 
our fireside formed into a group, no one member of 
which has a fibre in their composition which can ever 
produce any jarring or jealousies among us. No irreg- 
ular passions, no dangerous bias, which may render 
problematical the future fortunes and happiness of our 
descendants. We are quieted as to their condition for 
at least one generation more. In order to keep us all 
together, instead of a present position in Bedford, as 
in your case, I think to open and resettle the planta- 
tion of Pantops for them. When I look to the inef- 
fable pleasure of my family society, I become more and 
more disgusted with the jealousies, the hatred, and the 
rancorous and malignant passions of this scene, and 
lament my having ever again been drawn into public 
view. Tranquillity is now my object.” 

How bitter political animosity had now be- 
come is shown in a letter from Jefferson to Ed- 
mund Rutlege: 

“You and I have seen warm debates and high polit- 
ical passions. But gentlemen of different politics 
would then speak to each other, and separate the 
business of the Senate from that of society. It is 
not so now. Men who have been intimate all their 
lives cross the streets to avoid meeting, and turn their 
heads another way lest they should be obliged to touch 
their hats.” 

The office of President of the United States 
is of such dignity that it can hardly be a mat- 
ter of surprise that Jefferson, in spite of his so 
often avowed and doubtless sincere desire to 
retire from public life, accepted the nomination 
for the Presidency. Of his administration dur- 
ing two terms we shall not speak at all, except 
in one or two of its social aspects. He deter- 
mined to appoint no relative to office. To one 
of his kinsmen he writes: 


“The public will never be made to believe that an 


| appointment of a relative is made on the ground of 


merit alone, uninflyenced by family views; nor can 
they ever see with approbation offices, the disposal of 
which they intrust to their Presidents for public pur- 
poses, divided out as family property. Mr. Adams de- 
graded himself infinitely by his conduct on this sub- 
ject, as General Washington had done himself the 
greatest honor. With two such examples to proceed 
by, I should be doubly inexcusable to err. It is true 
that this places the relations of the President in a 


life various little incidents have happened or been con-| worse situation than if he were a stranger; but the 
trived to separate us—retains still for you the solid es- | public good, which can not be effected if its confi- 


teem of the moments when we were working for our | 


independence, and sentiments of respect and attach- 
ment.” 


dence be lost, requires this sacrifice.” 


| Jefferson at once set aside much of stately 
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formality which had been observed by Washing- | having acquired the valuable art of writing,” 
ton and Adams, Instead of opening Congress | and sending the old puzzle, ‘‘I’ve seen the sea 
in person by delivering an address, he sent in a | all in a blaze of fire I’ve seen a house high as 
written message. He did away with formal | the moon and higher,” etc., which, he says, 
levées, the only days on which his doors were | “will be a good lesson to convince you of the 
thrown open to the public being New-Year’s | importance of minding your stops in writing.” 
and the Fourth of July, although he at all times | ‘To two others, still younger, who had under- 
received private calls, whether of courtesy or | taken to raise a colony of silk-worms, which had 
business. Some of the ladies of the capital become reduced to a single spinner, he sends a 
were vexed at the abolition of levées, and they | promise that, ‘‘as soon as you can get wedding- 
resolved to force him to continue them. Upon) gowns from that spinner, you shall be married,” 
the usual levée day they resorted in full force; | When Jefferson finally returned to his home, 
to the White House. Jefferson was out taking | says Mrs. Randolph, “his whole demeanor be- 
his habitual horseback ride. Upon his return, | tokened the feelings of one who has been re- 
being informed that the public rooms were filled | lieved of a heavy and wearisome burden. His 
with ladies in full dress, he went there, booted | family noticed the elasticity of his step while 
and spurred and covered with dust. He wel-| engaged in arranging his books and papers, and 
comed his visitors with the utmost courtesy, | not unfrequently heard him humming a favor- 
just as though they had happened to come at | ite air, or singing snatches of old songs which 





the same time by chance. ‘The experiment 
was never repeated. 

His family letters are all marked by the same 
affection as of old. ‘The spring of 1804 was 
darkened by a domestic calamity—the death of 
his daughter Mary. ‘To a letter of condolence 
he replies : 


** My loss is great indeed. Others may lose of their 


abundance, but I, of my want, have lost even the half 
of all I had. My evening prospects now hang on the 
slender thread of a single life. Perhaps I may be des- 
tined to see even this last cord of parental affection 
broken! The hope with which I had looked forward 
to the moment when, resigning public cares to youn- 
ger hands, I was to retire to that domestic comfort 
from which the last great step is to be taken, is fear- 
fully blighted.” 


Jefferson had in mind to retire from the 
Presidency at the close of his first term, but 
his friends insisted upon renominating him, 
and, besides their urgency, he had some other 


reasons for acceding. In July, 1804, he wrote: | 


*T should have retired at the end of the first four 


| had been almost forgotten since the days of his 

youth.” Ina letter to Kosciusko he gives some 
| account of his way of life a few months after his 
| retirement : 





‘*My mornings are devoted to correspondence. From 
| breakfast to dinner I am in my shops, my garden, or 
| On horseback among my farms; from dinner to dark 
I give to society and recreation with my neighbors and 
friends; and from candle-light to early bed-time I read. 
My health is perfect, and my strength considerably re- 
| enforced by the activity of the course I pursue ; perhaps 

it is as great as usually falls to the lot of near sixty- 
seven years of age. I talk of plows and harrows, of 
seeding and harvesting, with my neighbors; and of pol- 
itics too, if they choose, with as little reserve as the rest 
of my fellow-citizens, and feel, at length, the blessing 
of being free to say and do what I please without be- 
ing responsible for it to any mortal. A part of my oc- 
cupation, and by no means the least pleasing, is the 
direction of the studies of such young men as ask it. 
They place themselves in the neighboring village, and 
have the use of my library and counsel, and make a 
part of my society. In advising the course of their 
reading, I endeavor to keep their attention fixed on the 
main objects of all science—the freedom and happiness 
of man.” 


years, but that the immense load of Tory calumnies | 


which have been manufactured respecting me, and have | 


filled the European market, have obliged me to appeal 
once more to my country for justification. I have no 
fear but that I shall receive honorable testimony by 
their verdict on these calumnies. At the end of the 
next four years I shali certainly retire. Age, inclina- 
tion, and principle all dictate this.” 


Toward the close of his second term his ex- 


pressions of longing for retirement grow stronger | 


and more frequent. ‘To one friend he writes 
““The weight of public business begins to be 
too heavy for me, and I long for the enjoy- 
ments of rural life, among my books, my farm, 
and my family.” ‘To another: ‘‘I am tired of 
an office where I can do no more good than 
many others who would be glad to be employ- 
ed in it. ‘To myself personally it brings noth- 
ing but unceasing drudgery and daily loss of 
friends.” ‘To another: ‘‘ My longings for re- 
tirement are so strong that I with difficulty en- 
counter the daily drudgery of my duty.” 

His grandchildren, of whom he had now sey- 
en, the children of Mrs. Randolph, now begin 
to come in for a share of his letters. To one, 
a girl of ten, he writes, congratulating her ‘‘ on 


His grandson thus describes Jefferson’s per- 
sonal appearance at this and subsequent periods 
| of his life: 
| “His hair, when young, was of a reddish cast; sandy 
| as he advanced in years ; his eye, hazel. Dying in his 

eighty-fourth year, he had not lost a tooth, nor had one 
| defective; his skin thin, peeling from his face on ex- 
| posure to the sun, and giving it a tettered appearance; 
| the superficial veins so weak as, upon the slightest 


: | blow, to cause extensive suffusions of blood; in early 


| life, upon standing to write for any length of time, 
| bursting beneath the skin. It, however, gave him no 
| inconvenience. His countenance was mild and benig- 
nant, and attractive to strangers. His stature was com- 

| manding—six feet two and a half inches in height— 
| well formed, indicating strength, activity, and robust 
| health; his carriage erect; step firm and elastic, which 
he preserved to his death; his temper, naturally strong, 
under perfect control; his courage cool and impassive. 
‘A bold and fearless rider, you saw at a glance, from 

| his easy and confident seat, that he was master of his 
| horse, which was usually the fine blood-horse of Vir- 
| ginia. The only impatience of temper he ever exhib- 
ited was with his horse, which he subdued to his will 
by a fearless application of the whip on the slightest 

| manifestation of restiveness. He retained to the last 
| his fondness for riding on horseback. He rode within 
three weeks of his death, when, from disease, debility, 

| and age, he mounted with difficulty. He rode with 
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confidence, and never permitted a servant to accom- 
pany him. He was fond of solitary rides and musing, 
and said that the presence of a servant annoyed him. 

“He always made his own fire. He drank water but 
once a day, a single glass, when he returned from his 
ride. He ate heartily, and much vegetable food, pre- 
ferring French cookery, because it made the meats 
more tender. He never drank ardent spirits or strong 
wines. Such was his aversion to ardent spirits that 
when, in his last illness, his physician desired him to 
use brandy as an astringent, he could not induce him 
to take it strong enough. 

“His dress was simple, and adapted to his ideas of 
neatness and comfort. He paid little attention to fash- 
ion, wearing whatever he liked best, and sometimes 
blending the fashions of several different periods. He 
wore long waistcoats when the mode was for very 
short; white cambric stocks, fastened behind with a 
buckle, when cravats were universal. He adopted the 
pantaloon very late in life, because he found it more 
comfortable and convenient, and cut off his queue for 
the same reason. He made no change except from 
motives of the same kind, and did nothing to be in 
conformity with the fashion of the day. He consid- 
ered such independence as the privilege of his age.” 


Jefferson was supposed to be a rich man. 
How could the master of the mansion of Monti- 
cello, the owner of 10,000 acres, and master of 
150 slaves be otherwise? But he had scarcely 
returned to his home before he found that his af- 
fairs were almost hopelessly embarrassed. The 
struggle against absolute pecuniary ruin, una- 
vailing in the end, lasted through the last fif- 
teen years of his life. Yet running through it 
was an idyllic charm arising from his intercourse 
with his daughter and her children. Several of 
his granddaughters have given their recollec- 
tions; and these form one of the most pleasing 
episodes in the book of his great-granddaugh- 
ter. From these we extract and abridge a few 
paragraphs, almost at random. One grand- 
daughter writes: 


“He loved farming and gardening, the fields, the 
orchards, and his asparagus beds. Of flowers, too, he 
was very fond. I remember the planting of the first 
hyacinths and tulips. The precious roots were com- 
mitted to the earth under his own eye, with a crowd 
of happy young faces of his grandchildren clustering 
around to see the process, and inquire anxiously the 
name of each separate deposit. In the morning, im- 
mediately after breakfast, he used to visit his flower 
beds and gardens. In the summer, as the day grew 
warmer he retired to his own apartments, where he 
remained until about one o’clock. My mother would 
sometimes send me on a message to him. A gentle 
knock, a call, ‘Come in,’ and I would enter, with a 
mixed feeling of love and reverence, and some pride 
in being the bearer of a communication to one whom 
I approached with all the affection of a child, and 
something of the loyalty of a subject.” 


Another granddaughter writes : 


“My grandfather’s manners to us, his grandchildren, 
were delightful ; I can characterize them by no other 
word. He talked with us freely, affectionately ; never 
lost an opportunity of giving a pleasure or a good les- 
son. He reproved without wounding us, and com- 
mended without making us vain. He took pains to 
correct our errors and false ideas, checked the bold, 
encouraged the timid, and tried to teach us to reason 
soundly and feel rightly. Our smaller follies he treat- 
ed with good-humored raillery; sur graver ones with 
kind and serious admonition. 

* As a child, I used to follow him about, and draw 
as near to him as I could. I remember when I was 





on the terrace, sit with him over the fire during the 
winter twilight, or by the open windows in summer. 
As chfld, girl, and woman, I loved and honored him 
above all earthly beings. And well I might. From 
him seemed to flow all the pleasures of my life. To 
him I owed all the small blessings and joyful surprises 
of my childish and girlish years. J was fond of rid- 
ing, and was rising above that childish simplicity 
when, provided I was mounted on a horse, I cared 
nothing for my equipments, and when an old saddle 
or broken bridle were matters of no moment. I was 
beginning to be fastidious, but I had never told my 
wishes. I was standing one bright day in the portico, 
when a man rode up to the door with a beautiful 
lady’s saddle and bridle before him. My heart bound- 
ed. These coveted articles were deposited at my feet. 
My grandfather came out of his room to tell me they 
were mine. When about fifteen years old I began to 
think of a watch, but knew the state of my father’s 
finances promised no such indulgence. One afternoon 
the letter-bag was brought in. Among the letters was 
a small packet addressed to my grandfather. It had 
the Philadelphia mark uponit. I looked at it with in- 
different, incurious eye. Three hours after an elegant 
lady’s watch, with chin and seals, was in my hand, 
which trembled for very joy. My Bible came from 
him, my Shakspeare, my first writing-table, my first 
handsome writing-desk, my first Leghorn hat, my first 
silk dress. What, in short, of all my small treasures 
did not come from him ?” 


Still another granddaughter writes: 


“T can not describe the feelings of veneration, ad- 
miration, and love that existed in my heart toward 
him. Ilooked on him asa being too great and good for 
my comprehension ; and yet I felt no fear to approach 
him, and be taught by him some of the childish sports 
that I delighted in. When he walked in the garden, 
and would call the children to go with him, we raced 
after and before him, and we were made perfectly hap- 
py by this permission to accompany him. Not one of 
us, in our wildest moods, ever placed a foot on one of 
the garden beds, for that would violate one of his 
rules; and yet I never heard him utter a harsh word to 
one of us, or speak in a raised tone of voice, or use a 
threat. He simply said, ‘Do,’ or ‘Do not.’ He 
would gather fruit for us, seek out the ripest figs, or 
bring down the cherries from on high above our heads 
with a long stick, at the end of which there was a hook 
and little net bag....One of our earliest amusements 
was in running races on the terrace, or around the 
lawn. He placed us according to our ages, giving the 
youngest and smallest the start of all the others by 
some yards, and so on; and then he raised his arm 
high, with his white handkerchief in his hand, on 
which our eager eyes were fixed, and slowly counted 
three, at which number he dropped the handkerchief, 
and we started off to finish the race by returning to the 
starting-place, and receiving our reward of dried fruit 
—three figs, prunes, or dates to the victor, two to the 
second, and one to the lagger who came in last. Often 
he discovered, we knew not how, some cherished ob- 
ject of our desires, and the first intimation we had of 
his knowing the wish was its unexpected gratification. 
Sister Anne gave a silk dress to sister Ellen. Cornelia 
(then eight or ten years old), going up stairs, involun- 
tarily expressed aloud some feelings which possessed 
her bosom on the occasion by saying, ‘I never had a 
silk dress in my life.’ The next day a silk dress came 
from Charlottesville to Cornelia, 22d (to make the rest 
of us equally happy) also a pair of pretty dresses for 
Mary and myself.” 


We pass as lightly as possible over the mat- 
ter of the pecuniary troubles which darkened 
Jefferson’s last years. They arose primarily 
from his almost continual absence from his es- 
tates, which, when he at last returned to them, 
were almost ruined by bad management, while 


small enough to sit on his knee and play with his | in none of his offices, except that of Vice-Pres- 
watch-chain. As a girl, I would join him in his walks | ident, had his salary equaled his expenses. 
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Still the estates were so extensive that under 
ordinary circumstances they might have, been 
brought into order. But the war of 1812 was 
ruinous to the Southern planter. He himself 
describes the state of affairs during the war: 


“ By the total annihilation in value of the produce 


which was to give me subsistence and independence, | 


I shall be, like Tantalus, up to the shoulders in water, 
yet dying with thirst. We can make, indeed, enough 
to eat, drink, and clothe ourselves; but nothing for 
our salt, iron, groceries, and taxes, which must be paid 
in money. For what can we raise for the market? 
Wheat? we can only give it to our horses, as we have 
been doing ever since harvest. Tobacco? it is not 
worth the pipe it is smoked in. Some say whisky; 
but all mankind must become drunkards to consume 
it.” 


Mr. Benton thus characterizes the state of 
the country soon after the war: 


“No price for property or produce; no sales but 
those of the sheriff and the marshal; no purchasers at 
the execution sales but the creditor or some hoarder 
of money; no employment for industry; no demand 
for labor; no sale for the product of the farm; no 
sound of the hammer but that of the auctioneer 
knocking down property. Stop laws, property laws, 
replevin laws, stay laws, loan-oflice laws, the interven- 
tion of the legislator between the creditor and the 
debtor—this was the business of legislation in three- 
fourths of the States of the Union—of all south and 
west of New England.” 

During all this time the necessary—or what 
seemed necessary—expenses of Jefferson’s 
household were enormous, owing to the con- 
stant influx of visitors. There were few emi- 
nent men who did not consider it a sort of duty 
to ‘‘pay their respects” to Jefferson. They 
came of all nations, at all times, and for all 
lengths of time. One New England judge, for 
example, brought a mere letter of introduction, 
and tarried three weeks. One of Jefferson's 
granddaughters writes : 

‘“We had persons from abroad, from all the States 
of the Union, from every part of the State—men, wom- 
en, and children. In short, almost every day, for at 
least eight months of the year, brought its contingent 
of guests. People of wealth, fashion, men in office, 
professional men—military and civil—lawyers, doc- 
tors, Protestant clergymen, Catholic priests, members 
of Congress, foreign ministers, missionaries, Indian 
agents, tourists, travelers, artists, strangers, friends. 
Some came from affection and respect, some from cu- 
riosity, some to give or receive advice or instruction, 
some from idleness, some because others set the ex- 
ample.” 

Monticello, moreover, was some miles distant 
—and by very rough roads—from any tavern. 
Visitors, even the most casual, could only arrive 
late in the day. According to the old Virgin- 
ian views of hospitality, it could hardly be omit- 
ted that they should be asked to dinner; and, 
as all rode or drove over, their horses and driy- 
ers must also be cared for. Many, indeed, 
came so late that it seemed unavoidable that 
they should be invited to stay overnight. Mrs. 
Randolph said that she had once been unex- 
pectedly called upon to provide accommoda- 
tions for the mght for fifty persons. It was 
like keeping a large hotel where no bills were 
to be paid. Jefferson was, in the most literal 
sense of the phrase, ‘‘ eaten out of house and 


! 


| home” by people who really thought they were 
rendering him a compliment by ‘ paying their 
| respects.” 
As early as 1815 he had found it necessary 
to raise money apart from his usual receipts, 
| He offered his valuable library for sale to Con- 
|gress. For this he received $23,950. This 
|sum proved only a temporary relief. In 1816 
| he placed the management of his affairs in the 
| hands of his young grandson, Thomas Jefferson 
Randolph. The young man did all that man 
could do, and in the effort to relieve his grand- 
father sunk the whole of his own large patrimo- 
ny. In 1825 his affairs had come to a crisis, 
Money must be had to meet his debts. No 
one could be found who could or would buy 
his still unproductive landed property ; but still 
there were, doubtless, many who would risk a 
small sum for the chance of gaining a large es- 
tate. Jefferson proposed to dispose of his 
lands by lottery. ‘To enable him to do this re- 
quired a special act of the Virginia Legislature. 
He asked for this legal permission. ‘‘ To me,” 
he wrote, ‘‘it is almost a question of life and 
death......If it is permitted, my lands, mills, 
etc., will pay every thing, and will leave me 
Monticello and a farm free. If refused, I must 
sell every thing here, perhaps considerably in 
Bedford, move thither with my family, where I 
have not even a log-hut to put my head into, 
and where ground for burial will depend on the 
depredations which, under the form of sales, 
shall have been committed on my property.” 

The Legislature doubted and haggled, but 
finally passed the bill. Meanwhile private per- 
sons, learning of his distress, sent him some- 
thing. From New York came $8500; from 
Philadelphia $5000; from Baltimore $3000. 
But this was all swallowed up in part payment 
of debts. From his own State of Virginia 
came an abundance of fair words, but nothing 
more. Before the lottery scheme could be car- 
ried into execution Jefferson had passed from 
earth, his death having been preceded by a few 
weeks by that of Anne Bankhead, his eldest 
granddaughter. Six months after his death his 
furniture was sold at auction to pay his debts; 
Monticello was advertised for sale at the strect 
corners ; and Martha Randolph, who, in a let- 
ter written almost with his dying hand, is called 
“my dear and beloved daughter, the cherished 
companion of my early life, and the nurse of 
my age,” went forth apparently penniless into 
the world. One gleam of light shines through 
this gloom. On learning the destitute condition 
in which Mrs. Randolph was left, the Legisla- 
tures of South Carolina and Louisiana each 
| granted her a donation of $10,000—* acts,” so 
| Writes one of those descendants, ‘‘ which will 
| ever be gratefully remembered by the descend- 
| ants of Martha Jefferson.” 

Two episodes which marked the later years 
of Jefferson’s life must be noted before we re- 
cord its closing scenes. 

During the fierce political struggles of 1805 





| and the following years an estrangement had 
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sprung up between Adams and Jefferson, Both 
old friends longed for a reconciliation. This, 
by the intervention of Benjamin Rush, took 
place in 1812, Adams making the first direct 
advance, to which Jefferson warmly responded. 
“My dear old friend,” he writes, ‘‘a letter 
from you calls up recollections very dear to my 
heart. It carries me back to the times when, 
beset with difficulties and dangers, we were fel- 
low-laborers in the same cause, struggling for 
what is most valuable to man—his right to 
self-government...... No circumstances have sus- 
pended for one moment my sincere esteem for 
you, and I now salute you with unchanged af- 
fection and respect.” i 
There are few of Jefferson’s many letters more 
characteristic than those written after this date 
to Adams. In 1816 he writes: ‘ You ask if I 
would agree to live my seventy, or rather sev- 
enty-three, years over again. ‘To which I say, 
yea. I think, with you, that it is a good world, 
on the whole ; that it has been framed on a prin- 
ciple of benevolence, and more pleasure than 
pain dealt out to us......I steer my bark with 
Hope in the head, leaving Fear far astern. My 
hopes, indeed, sometimes fail, but not oftener 
than the forebodings of the gloomy.” Again, in 
1818, upon learning of the death of Mrs. Adams: 
“Tried myself in the school of affliction by the 
loss of every form of conneetion which can rive 
the human heart, I know well and feel well 
what you have suffered, are suffering, and have 
yet to endure. It is some comfort to us both 


that the term is not very distant at which we 


are to deposit in the same cerement our sorrows 
and suffering bodies, and to ascend in essence 
to an ecstatic meeting with the friends we have 
loved and lost, and whom we shall still love 
and never lose again. God bless you, and sup- 
port you under your heavy affliction!” These 
are the words of one who has been held up as 
anatheist. Again, in 1822: ‘‘ It is very long, my 
dear Sir, since I have written to you. My dis- 
located wrist is now become so stiff that I write 
slowly and with pain, and therefore write as little 
asIcan. Yet it is due to mutual friendship to 
ask once in a while how we do. The papers 
tell us that General Stark is off at the age of 
ninety-three. Charles Thompson still lives at 
about the same age—cheerful, slender as a 





grasshopper, and so much without memory that | 
he scarcely recognizes the members of his house- 
hold......1 have ever dreaded a doting old age; | 
and my health has been generally so good, an 
is now so good, that I dread it still. The rapid 
decline of my strength during the last winter has | 
made me hope sometimes that I see land. Dur- | 
ing summer I enjoy its temperature; but [| 
shudder at the approach of winter, and wish I | 
could sleep through it with the dormouse, and 
only wake with him in spring, if ever.” 

In the same year he writes to Adams com- | 
plaining of the burden of his correspondence. | 
‘“‘T happened,” he says, “to turn to my letter- 


list some time ago, and a curiosity was excited | 
to count those received in a single year. It was | 


the year before last.” I found the number to be 
one thousand two hundred and sixty-seven, 
many of them requiring answers of elaborate 
research, and all to be answered with due at- 
tention and consideration. Is this life? At 
best it is the life of a mill-horse, who sees no 
end to his circle but in death.” In 1823, in a 
letter to Adams, is found the estimate of the 
character of Napoleon already quoted. In the 
same year: ‘‘ Crippled wrists and fingers make 
writing slow and laborious. But while writing 
to you I lose the sense of these things in the 
recollection of ancient times when youth and 
health made happiness out of every thing. I 
forget for a while the hoary winter of age, when 
we can think of nothing but how to keep our- 
selves warm, and how to get rid of our heavy 
hours until the friendly hand of death shall rid 
us of all at once.” He then goes on to speak of 
a ‘* hobby on which he was fortunately mount- 
ed;” this being “the establishment of a uni- 
versity on a scale more comprehensive, and in 
a country more healthy and central, than our 
old William and Mary.” ‘The University of 
Virginia was indeed the work of Jefferson’s last 
years, and in the epitaph which he wrote for 
himself it is one of the three things recorded. 
He describes himself as ‘“‘ Author of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, of the Statute of Vir- 
ginia for Religious Freedom, and Father of the 
University of Virginia ;” directing that, save 
name and date of birth and death, there should 
be ‘‘ not a word more” placed on his monument. 

Jefferson’s last letter to Adams was written 
March 26, 1826, three months and five days be- 
fore that Fourth of July when both passed from 
earth. It reads: 

“Dear Srr,—My grandson, Thomas J. Randolph, 
the bearer of this letter, being on a visit to Boston, 
would think he had seen nothing were he to leave with- 
outseeing you. AlthoughI truly sympathize with you 
in the trouble these interruptions give, yet I must ask 
for him permission to pay to you his personal respects. 
Like other young people he wishes to be able, in the 
winter nights of old age, to recount to those around 
him what he has heard and learned of the heroic age 
preceding his birth, and which of the Argonauts in- 
dividually he has seen. 

“Tt was the lot of our early years to witness nothing 
but the dull monotony of a colonial subservience, and 
of our riper years to breast the perils of working out 
of it. Theirs are the halcyon calms succeeding the 
storms which our argosy had so stoutly weathered. 
Gratify his ambition, then, by receiving his best bow, 
and my solicitude for your health by enabling him to 
bring me a favorable account of it. Mine is but in- 
different, but not so my friendship and respect for you.” 


In 1824 Lafayette visited America, after an 
absence of more than forty years. At Jeffer- 
son’s urgent request he visited him at Monti- 
cello. Their meeting is thus described by an 
eye-witness : 


‘The lawn on the eastern side of the house at Monti- 
cello contains not quite anacre. On this spot was the 
meeting of Jefferson and Lafayette on the latter's visit 
to the United States. The barouche containing Lafay- 
ette stopped at the edge of thislawn. His escort—one 
hundred and twenty mounted men—formed on one 
side in a semicircle extending from the carriage to the 
house. Acrowd of about two hundred men, who were 
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drawn together by curiosity to witness the meeting of | 
these two venerable men, formed themselves in a semi- | 
circle on the opposite side. As Lafayette descended | 
from the carriage Jefferson descended the steps of the | 
portico. The scene which followed was touching. | 
Jefferson was feeble and tottering with age—Lafay- 
ette permanently lamed and broken in health by his 
long confinement in the dungeon of Olmiitz. As they | 
approached each other their uncertain gait quickened 
itself into a shuffling run, and exclaiming, ‘ Ah, Jeffer- | 
son!’ ‘Ah, Lafayette!’ they burst into tears as they fell 
into each other’s arms. Among the four hundred men 
witnessing the scene there was nota dry eye—no sound 
save an occasional suppressed sob. The two old men 
entered the house as the crowd dispersed in profound 
silence.” 

Early in the spring of 1826 the health of 
Jefferson began to fail. He told his grandson 
that he thought he might last till midsummer. 
From that time the decline went on, slowly but 
surely, until the 24th of June. On that day he 
wrote to his physician, Dr. Dunglison, asking 
him to visit him, as he ‘‘ was not so well.” On 
the same day he wrote a letter to General 
Weightman in reply to an invitation to attend, 
at Washington, a celebration of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the Declaration of Independence. 
He declined the invitation on the score of ill 
health. This letter, the last which he ever 
wrote, evinced that, however feeble in body, his 
mental vigor was unimpaired. For a week 
more he sunk more rapidly. He, as well as all 
others, knew that the end was at hand. Once 
his grandson told him that he thought there 
was some improvement inthe symptoms, ‘* Do 
not imagine for a moment,” was the reply, ‘ that 
I feel the smallest solicitude about the result. 
I am like an old watch, with a pinion worn out 
here, and a wheel there, until it can go no lon- 

” Once, on being suddenly aroused from 





ger. 
sleep, he thought he heard the name of the 
clergyman at whose church he attended. “I 
have no objection to see him,” said Jefferson, | 
“as a kind friend and good neighbor.” ‘The | 
grandson, to whom this was said, understood | 
from this that, his religious opinions having been 
formed upon mature study and reflection, he 
did not desire the attendance of a clergyman in 
his official capacity. 

His parting interview with his family, on the 
2d of July, was calm and composed. He told 
his daughter that in an old pocket-book in a 
certain drawer she would find something in- 
tended for her. ‘This proved to be these few 
lines of verse, composed by himself: 





A Deatu-sep Apteuv From Tu. J. To M. R. 

Life’s visions are vanished, its dreams are no more; 

Dear friends of my bosom, why bathéd in tears? 
I go to my fathers; I welcome the shore 

Which crowns all my hopes, or which buries my cares. 
Then farewell, my dear, my loved daughter, adieu! 
The last pang of life is in parting from you. 
Two seraphs await me long shrouded in death; 
I will bear them your love on my last parting breafh. 


To his grandchildren he spoke many words 
of calm and serene wisdom, impressing upon 
them admonitions, the cardinal points of which 
were “to pursue virtue, be true and truthful.” 
One of the children, a lad of eight years, seemed 
somewhat bewildered. ‘* George,” said the old 





| pious wish was granted. 


| as the slow hours wore on. 


patriarch, with a smile, “does not understand 
what all this means.” Then, when all had been 
said, Jefferson murmured, lowly but audibly, 
those words which have murmured through 
men’s hearts for eighteen centuries: ‘ Lord, 
now lettest Thou thy servant depart in peace.” 

On the next day, Monday, July 3, his slum- 
bers were evidently those of approaching disso- 


|lution. He slept until evening, and then awoke, 


seeming to think it was morning, saying, ‘Is 
this the Fourth of July?” ‘*It soon will be,” 
was the reply. Then he sank again to slum- 
ber. At nine in the evening he was aroused 
to take his medicine. ‘‘No, doctor, nothing 
more,’. he answered, in a clear, distinct voice, 
and fell into a disturbed slumber. In his sleep 
he sat up in his bed, went through the forms of 
writing, spoke of the Committee of Safety, and 
said it ought to be warned. 

As midnight approached, the friends stood 
watch in hand, hoping for yet a few minutes of 
life, so that his death might be hallowed by 
taking place on the glorious Fourth. Their 
He still lived. At 
four o'clock in the morning he spoke in a clear 
voice, perfectly conscious of his wants. These 
were his last audible words; but still he lived 
At ten he made 
some sign, which his faithful old servant under- 
stood to indicate a,desire that his head should 
be raised. At eleven he opened his eyes and 
moved his lips. A wet sponge was placed to 
his mouth; this he sucked with apparent relish. 
This was the last evidence of consciousness 
which he gave. At fifty minutes past noon he 
had ceased to breathe. 

All through these hours a similar scene had 
been enacted hundreds of miles away. On that 
same day, a few hours earlier, died John Adams, 
the senior of Jefferson by eight years. Just half 
a century before, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, that immortal document whereof one of 
these two dying men was the author, and the 
other the most eloquent advocate, had been form- 
ally put forth to all future ages as the corner- 
stone upon which was to be built the structure 
of the United States of America. 





MIDSUMMER. 


Ir is midsummer, the sweet midsummer— 
Poor Daffodil blossom! what’s that to thee? 
Thou hast no part in its golden glow— 

Thy time of blooming was long ago; 

Thou hast no share in its silver dew— 

It will not wake thee to life anew. 

What sadder fate can the Autumn bring 
Than Summer does to a flower of Spring? 


It is midsummer, my life’s midsummer— 
My sorrowing Heart! what's that to thee? 
Its joys are things that I can not share— 
Tis not for me that its days are fair; 

For Love for me was an April flower, 
Whose beauty went with the passing hour. 
What sadder fate can the Autumn bring 
Than Summer does to a flower of Spring? 
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UNCLE NATHAN’S CHARITY. 


LACK Dinah, the factotum of Wellsford, 
had been all day cleaning paint and win- 
dows for Mrs. Prescott, and now, with a deep 
sigh of satisfaction, she had settled down, 
with square-elbowed comfort, to take her noon- 
ing ina strengthening cup of tea off the end 
of the kitchen table. Old Dinah had lived 
long enough in Wellsford to establish a repu- 
tation. She had her rights and privileges se- 
cured; and nobody thought of checking the 
free flow of her conversational powers. 

‘‘Lor’ bress you, honey,” said she, her face 
aglow under the wisp of cotton handkerchief 
twisted about her head; ‘I’m as chirk as de 
robin on de lim’; for if I can’t do chorin’, I kin 
do nussin’, and nussin’ is pretty ginral; but if 
nussin’ runs short, dar’s washin’, dats mighty 
stiddy; and it’s all along of Mass’ Prescott. 
Pomp and me we ‘lows dat; for he am de frend 
of poor folks; and if dey be cullud, makes no 
diffrence whatsomedever.” 

“T guess he’s a clever man,” responded Mrs. 
Prescott, with a strong Yankee accent, as, 
mounted on a chair, she set away the medicine 
bottles on the top shelf of the cupboard, which 
had just been scrubbed sweet and clean; ‘‘ for 
I’ve summered and wintered with him over 
thirty-five years. He lets me fume and fret, 
and don’t check up hard, for he knows I’m 
tender-bitted. Mother took things hard, and 
I’m like her. But I don’t say he ain't try- 
ing sometimes. [I tell him charity begins to 
home, and his notion is that every poor, mis- 
erable tramp and vagabones comes along is 
his kin. He brings ’em in, tracking the floor, 
and smoking their dirty old pipes in my window- 
curtains, till I haven’t a mite of patience left.” 

‘“Bress your heart, chile,” responded Di- 
nah, like a great black peace-and-plenty, at the 
same time lifting a capacious blue saucer to 
her lips, ‘* Mass’ Prescott mines what de Lord 
Jesus says "bout sittin’ down wid publicums and 
sinners. I don’t specs dey was de same pub- 
licums we has nowadays what ‘lected Mass’ 
Linkum. I reckon, honey, dey was only poor 
white trash.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Prescott, in answer to 
Dinah’s profound philosophical remark, as she 
got down off the chair, ‘‘I hope to goodness 
there won’t any poor, miserable creeter come 
along to-day that ‘ll have to be took in and fed. 
There ain’t a mossle ccoked in the house, and 
every thing is in the suds. _ The stair-carpet 
is up, and all the chambers are turned out of 
the windows. I had to put off house-cleaning 
a week on account of that coleporter that was 
staying here. Husband ain’t a professing Chris- 
tian, but I guess he feeds more ministers than 
any man in Wellsford. Coleporter must mean 
peddler in plain English, for he had a package 
of books te sell. I took a squint into his sack, 
and there wasn’t but one extra shirt, and that 
was ragged; and his socks were all in holes. 
I tucked in a couple of pairs I’d been knitting 





for husband; but I kept whist about it, for I 
thought he'd think it looked shaller after all 
I'd said. It did me good, though, to see the 
poor soul eat. I don’t believe he’d had a full 
meal of victuals for a month; and when he be- 
gan to drink milk I got scart fairly to see him 
take such a pull; it did seem as though he was 
holler clear through.” 

‘*Specs he was, honey,” returned Dinah, 
wagging her head profoundly, ‘‘ef he b’long to 
de lean kine. ’Pears like dey neber can get 
enuf; but Mass’ Prescott feeds ’em all alike, 
as de sun shine on de ebil and de good. Dars 
some folks, honey, dat tink deys a leetle better 
dan de Lord, but Mass’ Prescott ain’t one o’ 
dem kine. Poor brack folks, ef dey is igno- 
rance, knows when de Lord is smilin’; and if I 
goes fuss to de kingdom, and de door is shut, 
and Gabrel won’t open it nohow for ole Dinah, 
I jess wait till Mass’ Prescott comes along, and 
den I ketch a holt of his coat tail; for he neb- 
er would be happy in Abraham’s bosom ef he 
knew dar was some poor creeter a-moanin’, 
and a-beatin’ at de gate.” 

Old Dinah took up her scrubbing pail and 
went off to purify the front chamber with soap 
and water; but Mrs. Prescott sank down in her 
favorite rocking-chair in along stream of spring 
sunshine, with the contents of the buttery 
standing about her on the kitchen floor. Pots 
and pans, pickle jars and preserve crocks, had 
been remorselessly turned out of their dwelling- 
place in the misery of house-cleaning. The 
good woman’s hair was tousled. She had 
dropped her collar off somewhere, and her 
work-apron was twisted half round her body, 
over the worst calico dress she possessed. 
There was a glimpse of a clean white stocking 
and a tidy shoe underneath, but the tired flush 
on her face made her regardless of outside ap- 
pearances. She put her head back wearily 
against the cushion of her old rocking-chair, 
that seemed at that moment the best friend she 
had in the world, and thought to herself that 
she would like to creep away from all the dirt 
and confusion into some hole and sleep a week. 
Young leaves were fluttering upon the door- 
yard trees; the pink lips of the orchard buds 
were gently expanding; the lilac-bushes by the 
window were tasseled all over with purple blos- 
soms; the greensward was resplendent with 
splintering sunbeams and golden dandelions. 
There poor tired Mrs. Prescott was nodding 
in her chair, with a great blue-bottle fly buzzing 
about her head, and tortured by a dream of the 
house turned topsy-turvy, with Deacon Minturn, 
his wife, and thirteen children just arrived to 
spend the night. 

“Hullo, here! are ali the folks asleep? or 
ain’t there any of you to home ?” 

Mrs. Prescott woke with a start, and there 
was the good-natured face of a countryman 
thrust over the sill. He was a young fellow, 
with a big upper jaw and shovel teeth. He 
wore a long tow frock over his other clothes, and 
carried an ox-goad. 
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** Oh, it’s you, is it, Welcome ?” 
‘“‘Yes, marm. I made a pretty considerable 
of a row round these diggings, but I couldn't 


start any body, so I thought I’d come and peek | 


in at the window. I’ve got a yoke of pesky 
cattle round by the gate. They ain’t more than 
half broke, and will run like all possessed if they 
take a notion to; so I can’t stop; but here’s a 
letter I got for vour folks out of the post-office.” 
He threw a buff envelope in at the window, and 
then clattered back along the plank walk that ran 
round the house. 

‘‘Why, it’s from Ray,” said Mrs. Prescott 
to herself, as she adjusted her specs over the 
bridge of her nose, and proceeded to slit the end 
of the cover, ‘*He says he’s coming home a 
month earlier than he allowed—will be here 
next week. Dear me, how glad we shall be to 
see the boy! such a great lummux as he has 
grown—always playing his pranks.” 

Ray was the youngest son, The other chil- 
dren had married and settled at a distance from 
home. He had been through college, and was 
teaching in an academy; and yet his parents 
hoped he would eventually come and live on 
the old place. 

‘“<T am getting up an appetite for your bread- 
and-butter, doughnuts, and baked beans,” the 
letter ran. ‘* Boarding-house hash don’t agree 
with my constitution, but it don’t seem to 
‘stunt’ my growth, for I have quite stretched 
out of the sleeves of my best coat.” 

**Growing!” exclaimed Mrs. Prescott, aloud, 
“and he is six feet in his socks this blessed 
minute.” She sighed to herself as she thought 
of the way the big fellow had of stalking into 
the house, and throwing open doors and win- 
dows, admitting flies, light, and dust, her three 
abominations ; how he would stretch himself on 
the best sofa, and crumple the tidies up under 
his back, and preach about not having any thing 
in a house too good to use. Besides, Ray had 
sworn off against sleeping on feathers, and 
against fried pork. He was always exhorting 
her to observe the laws of health, and, like many 
other matrons of her class, the excellent woman 
did not love the laws of health, therefore she 
sighed as she looked at the confusion around 
her, and thought she almost wished her great 
boy, with his new-fangled notions, had put off 
coming home until house-cleaning was over. 

Dinah had mopped up the sloppy floor, and 
set things in train for supper; and now she un- 
tucked the skirt of her dress, and rolled down 
her sleeves, and pinned a bright plaid shawl 
over her shoulders, with a comfortable sense 
that she was going back to Pompey and the lit- 
tle home cabin. 

“T's be right smart *bont comin’ ronn’ ’n de 
mornin’,” said she, ‘‘so don’t bodder. Pompey 
tole me to ax you for de loan ob an ole book- 
tionary, Missy Prescott, to pick out de big words 
for his preachment up at de Corners. De brack 
folks like a big soun’ mighty well, an’ I specs 
dey ain’t de only ones.” 


“Dictionary,” repeated Mrs. Prescott, help- | 





| lessly. ‘‘I haven’t the faintest idea where it’s 


| to be found.” 

‘*Neber mine. Pomp kin make up de words 
out ob his own head, an’ if de folks don’t know 
what dey mean, dey’ll tink he’s powerful smart 
preacher.” 

Dinah took up the little tin bucket filled with 
buttermilk which Mrs. Prescott had given her, 
and trotted out of the yard gate and off down 
the road, where the sun was shining low and 
level, making the grass blades sparkle with hun- 
dreds of diamonds. A gentle breeze ran along 
the tops of the fruit-trees, where the blossoms 
were ripest, and shook down showers of white 


| petals. Sweet perfumes came up along the stone 


walls, where blue violets had opened their eyes, 
and buttercups were beginning to nod. Far 
ahead Dinah could see the brown roadway, and 
the shady bridge, and the turn-out through the 
creek, where peppermint was growing. Beyond 
that point something was kicking up a great dust 
against the sun, with rattling wheels and the beat 
of horses’ hoofs. There were two teams running 
a race, and presently a white horse and green- 
bodied democrat wagon hove in sight. 

“ Bress my ole eves, if dar ain't Mass’ Pres- 
cott drivin’ like split!” thought Dinah. ‘And 
he’s got somebody in wid him; an’ ef it’s com- 
pany he’s takin’ home, I ‘lows he'll ketch it.” 

In a moment more the democrat wagon was 
alongside ; and Uncle Nathan, as he was called, 
spoke cheerily to old Dinah, who stood courtesy- 
ing and beaming upon him from the path. There 
was a young girl on the seat beside him,wrapped 
in a large blanket-shawl. Her face was pale, 
lit by a pair of Joving brown eyes, with the pa- 
tient look that comes from illness. 

‘*T hope you didn’t get scart,” said Uncle 
Nathan to his companion, as he turned the 
butt end of his long new whip in the hollow of 
his hand, and let old White breathe after the 
stretcher he had given him. “I know it looks 
kind of weak to see an old fellow like me ra- 
cing horses; but I do like to take the conceit 
out of them boys. Mike Higgins yonder thinks 
his black mare can say good-by to any thing 
on the road.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t frightened a bit,” replied the 
young girl, glancing up into his face with a 
flush of healthy excitement, which made her 
almost beautiful. ‘‘I liked it, for it’s more 
than a year since I’ve had a real country 
ride.” 

‘'That’s too bad,” said Uncle Nathan, switch- 
ing away at the grass and weeds by the road- 
side. “No wonder you look so peaked. 
You've been cooped up ina close room while 
you were getting your growth, like a potato that’s 
sprouted in the cellar. But there’s lots of air 
up here in Wellsford. It don’t cost nothing; 
and you must take the breath of the cows— 
they say it’s good for weakly folks—and drink 
all the new milk you want. I sha’n’t let you 
touch a needle till you begin to plump up; but 
I guess it won’t hurt you any to do a little 
light chorin’ round,” 
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‘¢ Oh, how kind you are!” returned the young 
girl, with her soft eyes growing humid. ‘‘ You 
know, Mr. Prescott, I should like to pay my 
way. I never mean to be a burden so long as 
I can crawl round; but I’m afraid your wife 
won’t be glad to see me. She'll think I’m 
intruding.” 

“Pshaw! don’t call me Mr, Prescott. Call 
me Uncle Nathan, or Uncle Nate, I don’t care 
which; and you needn't fret about the folks to 
home.” ‘They had gained now a little rise of 
ground, from which the well-shaded homestead 
could be seen, and the face of the kind-hearted 
man clouded over a little in spite of his re-as- 
suring words. ‘‘I forgot all about its being 
house-cleaning time,” he added ; “ and Patty— 
that’s my wife—may scold me some for bringing 
you home when the house is in such a mess, 
for she’s an awful neat woman; but I never 
mind what she says when she’s tuckered out, 
and you mustn’t. She’s easy riled when she’s 
tired, like other folks; but her heart is just as 
soft as a baby’s; and in less than a week I 
shouldn’t wonder if she was most eat up with 
you.” 

“Oh, I hope she'll let me love her, I like 
you so much. I can’t remember my father, 
He died when I was a little thing; but I’m 
sure he must have seemed just as you do.” 

Such loving innocence and trust looked out 
of the brown eyes into his that Uncle Nathan 
felt his kind old heart growing warm and soft. 
He turned and put his big brown hand over 
the little hand that lay on the shawl. 

“Your name is Charity, ain’t it?” said he. 





“That’s a good name, and I guess I shall have 
to call you my Charity ; for I hain’t got ary girl | 
of my own.” 

There wasn’t much more said, and Charity sat | 
still, and looked at the stars, which were kin- | 
dling in the purple sky. Whenthey drove into | 
the yard in the brown dusk Mrs. Prescott was | 
gazing rather grimly out of the window. 

“You just sit here and hold on to the lines, 
while I run into the house a minute,” said Un- | 
cle Nathan. Charity’s heart sank as she re-| 
alized that he had gone to reconnoitre the in- 
terior on her behalf; but, nevertheless, she 
could see by the remnant of daylight left that 
it was a nice old place, with green fields about 
it, and a great, comfortable garden. 

““Now I want to know if you’ve brought 
somebody home with you, Nathan Prescott ?” 
was the greeting of his wife, in no very pleas- 
ant tone of voice, as he crossed the threshold. 
‘It’s a burning shame if you have, for I’m up 
to my eyes in work; and a man that had a 


particle of feeling for his women folks wouldn’t | 


pile things on in house-cleaning time. I’m so 
tired I can scarcely draw one foot before the 
other.” She dropped down on a chair, and 
put her handkerchief to her eyes with a deeply 
injured air. 

‘*Now don’t take on so, wife,” said Uncle 
Nathan, soothingly. ‘‘ Wait till you hear my 
story. 











She’s a poor young seamstress, that’s} me straighten things out for the night. 


got a hacking cough and a pain in the side, and 
wouldn’t last long bending all day over the ma- 
chine, and wearing her life away in Miss 
Bright’s shop. Dr. Mayhew spoke to me 
about her. Says he, ‘You like to do a good 
deed now and then, and if you'd befriend the 
young thing, and take her out to your place to re- 
cruit, it would be an act of Christian charity.’” 

“You might have considered me,” broke in 
Mrs. Prescott. ‘‘I’m in a pretty plight to wait 
on sick folks, when there ain’t a chair in the 
house that’s fit to ask any body to sit down on.” 

‘*She don’t need a mite of waiting on,” re- 
turned Uncle Nathan, still more coaxingly. 
“They've kept her shut up in that shop till 
she’s begun to wilt, but a little light house-work 
out here won’t hurt her a bit.” 

Mrs. Prescott made no reply. She turned 
about impatiently, and began drumming on the 
window-pane, while the meat for supper friz- 
zled and fried over the stove. Uncle Nathan 
stepped back to the wagon to help out Charity. 

“Tm afraid Mrs, Prescott won’t be glad to 
see me,” said she, timidly. 

**Pshaw!” returned Uncle Nathan, with as- 
sumed bravado, ‘‘ Don’t you worry about that. 
She’s tired out cleaning house; and it’s enough 
to make a saint touchy.” 

“This is Charity Fillmore,” said he, as he 
preceded the shrinking young girl into the 
kitchen, with his arms filled with grocery bun- 
dles. Mrs. Prescott was standing up, long and 
hopeless, by the table, lighting a candle. She 
gave merely a cold nod, and pointed to a chair, 
and poor Charity slid into it, with her heart as 
heavy as lead. She was tasting the bitterness 
of the unwelcome guest. 

“Charity might as well sleep up in the mid- 
dle chamber,” said Uncle Nathan, trying to be 
cheery. ‘She can go right up there, can’t she, 
and take her things off?” 

‘There ain’t but one bed up in the house, and 
things are all in heaps every where,” returned 
his wife, rather glumly, as she drew some pota- 
toes from the steaming pot on the end of a long 
fork. 

‘¢Never mind, Charity; you come with me, 
and we will soon make a shakedown that will 
answer for one night.” They went up stairs 
together, and pretty soon the chamber door 
opened, and Mrs. Prescott called out, ‘‘Sup- 
per’s ready !” 

On descending they found her seated at the 
table, looking woe-begone. She had poured out 
three cups of tea, and was dishing the stewed 
peaches. 

‘‘Ain’t you going to eat any thing, Patty?” 
inquired Uncle Nathan, as he cut the meat, 
while his wife settled back in her chair, and 
put her hand wearily up to her face. 

‘*No; my head aches, and I’m too tired to 
touch a mouthful; but I'll try and swallow a 
cup of tea,” 

“Tf you are going to have one of your 


bad 
headaches you'd better go right to bed, and let 
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dishes can stand until old Dinah comes in the 
morning.” 

“TI could wash the dishes if you would let 
me,” said Charity, alittle timidly. ‘‘ My aunt, 
who brought me up, taught me house-work. It 
was after she died that I had to go into the 
shop.” 

Mrs. Prescott looked at the girl, and saw 
that she had a modest face, almost pathetic 
from its pallor, large eyes, and silky brown hair 
that went rippling all over her small but shape- 
ly head. 

The result was that Charity was allowed to 
wash the dishes. Uncle Nathan brought in the 
wood for the night, and piled it up by the stove 
with some kindlings and shavings. ‘Then he 
came and stood by Charity where she was work- 
ing away at the sink, 


““You mustn’t feel homesick,” said he, in | 


his kindly way, ‘‘ for bimeby we shall get slicked 


up, and things will seem different. I should be | 


sorry if the croaking of them frogs over in the 
pond made you lonesome.” 

‘There isn’t any danger,” returned Charity. 
‘*T know what a pretty old place this must be 
in the day-time; and the grass and trees and 
blue sky are just as new to me as if I had ney- 
er seen them before.” 

‘*T want you to make yourself at home,” re- 
turned Uncle Nathan; ‘‘and I guess you'll like 
to hunt hens’ nests in the barn, You may ride 
old White round through the lots if you take a 
notion. It won't do you a mite of harm to play 
tomboy. Mother and me we ain’t much com- 
pany for young folks; but Ray will be home 
next week.” Charity longed to ask who Ray 
was; but she kept still, and he lifted his big 
hand and laid it gently on her head. ‘ How 
soft your hair is!” said he. ‘It’s like the silk 
that comes on corn when ii begins to tassel out.” 

The words were nothing, but the manner 
was exceedingly kind. ‘The young girl had 
never been treated so before by a great, tender- 
hearted man, whose nature was both fatherly 
and motherly. The tears welled up into her 
eyes. She longed to tell him how much she 
thanked him, but the sentence grew too big, 
and staid in her throat. 

Charity did not cough once during the night ; 
and when the first rays of sunlight were dawn- 
ing through her chamber window, and the air 
was vibrating with the music of birds, and the 
cattle, churning their great mouths and letting 
out clouds of fragrant breath, were rising from 
their knees in the dewy pastures, she woke to 
hear somebody making a cautious movement 
down stairs around the kitchen stove. Pres- 
ently there was a stealthy step through to the 
shed, and then a man’s voice broke out singing 

‘‘ Windham,” as if a sense of the goodness and 
mercy of God was pent up inside of him, and 
must find expression. Charity crept out of bed 
and slipped on her clothes, and went softly down 


stairs. Uncle Nathan had opened the window 








‘*Why, if the little girl ain’t up and dressed !” 
| said he, pleasantly. ‘‘I hope I didn’t disturb 
| you with my racket and poor singing. I never 
| could carry a tune square through in my life ; 
| but there’s something in my feelings that’s al- 
| ways trying to sing, just the same. Did you 
| sleep first-rate ?” 

| Oh, I slept in clover, and didn’t wake to 
| cough once. How pretty it is here!” she cried, 
|as she bent out of the window and inhaled a 
deep breath of the sweet morning air, loaded 
with perfume from the orchard, where the 
| gnarled branches of the apple-trees fairly bent 
| under a tempest of white blossoms. 

‘“‘A snuff of this air is rather better than 
them smells that come up from the gutters. 
I’ve got too sharp a nose to live in a town, and 
I take more comfort before the rest of the folks 
are up than I do any other time of day. I 
| thought I’d give the breakfast a lift, for Patty 
is clean tired out.” 

‘‘You must let me help you,” said Charity. 
‘Tt would be so nice to get it all ready before 
we call her.” 

‘*You may set the table if you’ve a mind to. 
My fingers are all thumbs when I go to do that 
kind of work; and then we'll see what can be 
picked up. ‘There is cold meat, and we can 
boil some eggs, and have a cup of coffee; but 
I haven't come across any bread in the cup- 
board.” 

‘“*Never mind,” said Charity, with enthusi- 
asm; ‘‘I can make a lovely johnny-cake after 
aunt’s recipe.” 

Between them the johnny-cake was con- 
cocted; and after Uncle Nathan had gone to 
milk the cows, while Charity was watching the 
oven as if all her hopes in life depended on its 
contents, Mrs, Prescott’s bedroom door opened, 
and she came out, looking tall and thin, clad in 
a straight morning-wrapper, with her hair skew- 
ered on each side in little hard rings. 

‘* Merciful Peter! I guess Nathan has been 
showing you all the dirt and confusion,” said 
she, shutting the buttery door with a slam. 
‘*Men never do mind how things look.” Never- 
theless, her voice was pleasant. She had had a 
good night’s rest, and she must have been made 
| of much sterner stuff than in fact she was not 
to have relented at sight of the neatly spread 
table, with its glass of sweet-smelling lilacs 
and snow-balls which Charity had found time 
to gather, and at the modest, home-like young 
presence which ruled so deftly over the kitchen. 
| She did not say in so many words that she was 
| glad to have breakfast all ready to sit down to, 
| without taking any pains herself. It wasn’t 
her way. But she watched Charity cutting the 
| johnny-cake, that turned out as light as a 
| feather, and then she inquired after her cough, 
| and prescribed some of her favorite mixture. 
| Don’t begin to dose the girl, Patty,” said 
| Uncle Nathan, coming in with a pail foaming 


| over with new milk. ‘‘I guess all the doctor- 














and let out the smoke, and now he was lifting | ing she needs is plenty of out-doors, and good 


the iron tea-kettle to its place over the fire, 


| country fare.” 
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Charity was very happy that day. She got 
“ plenty of out-doors,” as Uncle Nathan called 
it, and every where there were blossoms and 
bird-music and a whole world of beauty. Be- 
fore night she had ransacked the barn, and got 
acquainted with old White, the cows, pigs, and 
chickens, and a colony of little blind kittens, 
She had been down to the back lots, along a 
shady lane, and had found the places where 
Ray used to build dams in the pretty gold-green 
brook running beneath willow-trees, and alder- 
bushes flecked with a foam of white blossoms. 
She wondered if Ray was like his father—just 
such a tall, cheery man, with kind, beaming 
eyes. 
A week had passed by; the worst agony of 
house-cleaning was over, and things were be- 
ginning to slip back into their comfortable old 
ruts. There was a nice smell of fresh white- 
wash about the kitchen and buttery. The sit- 
ting-room carpet was down. Clean dimity 
curtains fell over the spotless windows. The 
old spider-legged tables were back in their 
places. Uncle Nathan had had his file of the 
Tribune restored to him, close at hand against 
the back of his easy-chair, which had been cov- 
ered afresh with clean, starched chintz. Now 
he was coming along with his coat over his 
arm, for the day was warm. He stopped by 
the window and peeped through the scarlet 
runners and morning-glory vines to note what 
was passing within. ‘There sat Mrs. Prescott, 
very stiff and rigid, as if afraid to stir, while 


Charity pinned some lavender bows on a new 


cap, using her head fora block. Presently the 
young girl, who had a great genius for loving, 
bent down and kissed her cheek, and the good 
matron appeared to like it. A moment later 
Uncle Nathan opened the sitting-room door. 

‘* Look here, Patty,” said he, in his slow way, 
“I'm going to town to fetch Ray home this aft- 
ernoon, and I’d just like to have you step here 
a minute.” 

Mrs. Prescott got up, with the streamers of the 
cap hanging about her, and went into the kitch- 
en where old Dinah was washing. She looked 
rather sour, as if she knew by instinct that some- 
thing disagreeable was about to occur. 

“T guess [ll tell Charity to pick up her 
things and go back to town with me,” Uncle 
Nathan began. ‘She looks a sight better than 
she did when she came out, and I s’pose you've 
been bothered with her about long enough.” 

“What an unreasonable man you are, Na- 
than Prescott!” Mrs, Patty broke out. ‘Just 
when the girl is beginning to be of some use to 
me, and I want my summer dresses spruced up, 
and my caps trimmed, you talk about dragging 
her back to that wretched shop. You know 
she ain’t fit to go and sit crooked over all day 
with that bad pain in her side. For a man that 
pretends to have as much feeling as you do, I 
must say you beat all.” Mrs, Prescott turned 
with dignity and went back into the sitting- 
room. Uncle Nathan gave a wink to Dinah, 
who was wiping the foamy suds from her ebony 
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arms, and her countenance expanded, showing 
a set of fine ivories. 

Charity, meantime, felt oppressed. It seemed 
as though her fate was being decided. She put 
down the bow of pretty ribbon she was pinning 
together on a heap of bonnet wire and illusion, 
and went out into the yard. Just as she was 
passing through the big gate, close by where 
the coops stood, with little downy, peeping 
chickens running through the grass and plant- 
ains, a cheery voice called out, ‘Come here, 
Charity, and turn grindstone for me.” She ran 
back to the shed, and there was Uncle Nathan 
feeling the edge of a pruning-knife with his 
thumb, Charity had something on her mind 
to say, and here was an opportunity ; so she 
made a dash at it at once. 

‘*T heard you speak about going to town to- 
day,” she began, “‘ and I guess you’d better take 
me back. I’ve had such a nice time, but I 
shouldn’t like to stay long enough to give 
trouble.” Here her voice grew tremulous and 
stopped. 

‘Don’t you fret your little head a mite,” re- 
turned Uncle Nathan, examining the edge of 
the knife more critically than ever, and speak- 
ing in a slow, deliberate way. ‘‘ There ain’t 
no occasion. You do enough to pay for your 
board twice over. We've all of us taken a kind 
of shine to you, and you won't go away from 
here till you’re a great deal smarter than you 
are now. I shall call at the boarding-house 
and get your trunk.” 

‘* How shall I ever thank you ?” 
she could say. 

“*Pshaw! you needn’t thank me at all,” said 
Uncle Nathan, bending over the grindstone. 
“There ain’t nothing to be thankful for. If 
you ever get a chance to doa good deed to any 
body, do it, and think of the words of the Mas- 
ter, ‘As ye did it unto the least of these my 
little ones, ye did it unto me.’” 

Charity got hold of his brown hand, harden- 
ed and callous from hard work, and pressed it 
against her breast with a sweet, natural motion 
of gratitude; and Uncle Nathan’s face work- 
ed and twitched and puckered, and he winked 
away from his eyes a few bright drops that did 
him immense credit. 

That afternoon, soon after the arrival of the 
four-twenty train, Ray strode behind his father 
to the old home wagon, carrying his valise in his 
hand. He walked with a great stride, and had 
a loud voice, a cheery laugh, and a perfect set 
of white teeth, and was very positive in all his 
ways, 

‘*Where am I going to pack in?” said he, 
looking at the big load. 

‘¢Oh, you can sit on Charity’s trunk. Whoa, 
White! be still.” 

“Charity! Who's Charity ?” 

“She is a little girl, eighteen or twenty years 
old, I came across the other day. The factis, 
she was killing herself trying to earn a living in 
a mantua-maker's shop. I took her out to re- 
cruit, and, now I’ve got kind of fond of her, I 


It was all 
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guess I shall let her stay along.. It appears to 
me every house ought to have a nice girl in it.” 

Ray was not prepared to dispute this opinion. 
It opened rather a pleasant prospect for the 
future. He squeezed himself into the wagon 
without grumbling, and the query presented it- 
self to his mind whether he too should get fond 
of Charity, but he did not give it utterance. 

** How does mother like the new arrange- 
ment ?” he inquired, carelessly. 

“Oh, they’re as thick as hasty-pudding.” 

Seated on Charity’s little trunk, Ray was very 
amiable all the way home, though his legs had 
no accommodations to speak of. He had grap- 
pled with his father on a tough argument, and 
they were hard at it when old White trotted in 
at the gate. <A pair of soft brown eyes were 
peeping through the vines at a tall, fresh-com- 
plexioned young man, who got out of the wagon 
and came striding toward the house. ‘Then 
Charity stepped up stairs to her own little room, 
thinking Mrs. Prescott would not like to have 
a stranger by when she met her boy. She pull- 
ed the rose-buds out of her hair, and tried to 
smooth the ripples away from her forehead, that 
curled more and more coquettishly with every 
effort. Why she wished to look plainer and 
quieter than common was something little Char- 
ity did not try to explain even to herself. 

Ray kissed his mother, and took out a new, 
crispy magazine and a lot of illustrated papers 
from the pocket of his coat, while at the same 
time he noticed a glass of wild flowers and ferns 
upon the table somebody had arranged beauti- 
fully. ‘* Whew!” said he, going to the window 
& moment later, “ you’re just as much afraid of 
flies and fresh air as you used to be, ain’t you, 
mother?” With that, some way, the mosquito- 
trame slipped out, and there came in a delicious 
breeze, scented by the little cocks of fresh-cut 
grass which dotted the door-yard. 

Charity experienced a slight inward flutter 
which brought a touch of pink into her cheek, 
and made her eyes dewy and lambent, when at 
last she screwed her courage up and descended 
the stairs. She thought she was too humble a 
personage to attract the notice of the young son 
and heir ; and he on his part was curious to see 
the young person who had so quickly won the 
good-will of every body at the homestead, 
**She’s natural and unpretending, if she isn’t 
handsome,” thought Ray ; and then he began 
to speculate as to whether she really were pretty 
or not. Ray was such a healthy human being, 
and had such an infectious laugh, and such beau- 
tiful white teeth, and such a positive, clear way 
of putting things, it was a delight to be in his 
presence. Twice during supper Charity laugh- 
ed out a clear, silvery, rippling laugh, and her 
bronze-brown eyes overflowed with shy fun. 
After that Ray made up his mind about her 
looks. The house was twice as pleasant as 
formerly, now Ray had come. Every thing 
seemed to lose its stiffness and formality, and 
the bright warm weather showed a lovely face 
at all the doors and windows. 


| ‘The next morning after his arrival Uncle 
| Nathan drove round to the side-door in his 
| shirt sleeves, with a ragged straw hat adorning 
| his head. There were some bags of grain in 
| the back part of the light wagon, 

“Hullo, Charity!” he called, © “I'm going 
;to mill. Don’t you want to get your sun-bon- 
| net and hop in?” 

“Dear me! how your father does go look- 
jing!” sighed Mrs. Prescott. 

Ray had been reading on the lounge. He 
| got up and poked his head out of the window. 
| ‘You'd better let me drive over to the muill, 
| T can take Charity along, of course.” 

There! he had said Charity, and now the 
|ice was broken. Charity sat near the open 

door in a little rocking-chair, with a black-and- 
| white kitten in her lap, hemming a gingham 
| neck-handkerchief for Uncle Nathan. She put 
| her work by, and went and got her things in 
| quite a pleasant flutter of excitement. As the 
young couple drove off, Dinah’s black and smil- 
ling face was visible at the kitchen window, 
| Dat dar young Mass’ Ray knows what he’m 
| bout,” thought she. 

After that ride Ray and Charity made rapid 
| strides toward an acquaintance. The young 
| girl wore rose-buds in her hair every day, and 

let her pretty tresses curl as they pleased. As 

| for Ray, he never seemed to tire of coaxing the 
| smiles and blushes out of her downcast, bash- 
|ful face. Ray was one of those rare young 
| men who have an exceedingly good opinion of 
|themselves. He loved to teach, and Charity 
loved to learn. As the days and weeks sped 
on Mrs. Prescott thought to herself her big 
boy had never been so contented at home be- 
fore. Uncle Nathan put something in his pipe 
}and smoked it, as the saying is. ‘‘If it’s the 
| Lord’s will, amen,” said he to himself, joyfully, 
for the orphan girl grew more and more into 
his heart. 

Haying time had come and the few fields 
/about the homestead were to be cleared of 
their beautiful waving crop. Ray put on a 
tow frock, that became his tall, lithe form, and 
went into the hay lot, and Charity went too. 
Her heart was full to overflowing. Happiness 
had cured her. As she grew strong and rosy 
she could do much to lighten Mrs, Prescott’s 


| burdens, so that that excellent woman’s asperi- 


ties of temper were softened down. 

One day when masses of curdy white clouds 
were sailing through the sky, and the long sum- 
mer shadows were falling over shaven fields, 
down at the end of a long meadow where the 
gold-green brook was babbling to the trees, 








something happened that is always happening— 
something good and sweet and beautiful. 

But it troubled Charity. She went sadly 
| homeward, and thought all the afternoon of 
| packing her trunk, and going back to her old 
| weary life. Toward evening Uncle Nathan 
}and Ray came glowing and warm from their 
| toil. “Ihe hay was all secured. ‘The fields 
were clean as if they had been swept: and now 
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it looked as if the sultry day would end in show- 


ers. Charity brought them a cooling drink on 
the porch where they were resting, and as she 
handed Ray his glass her hand shook. 

Ray got hold of it, and kept it in his own. 

“See heré, father,” said he (and somehow 
his voice trembled, and the confidence with 
which he was endowed seemed to ooze away), 
“T want you to give Charity tome. She says 
duty to you won’t let her promise to be my 
wife. She thinks it’s wrong to come into this 
family and steal away the affections of an art- 
less young man like me. I want you to get 
that notion out of her head; for I won't marry 
any other girl if I live to be a hundred. I 
honor her above all for earning her own liv- 
ing. Come, speak up for me, father. She’s 
dreadful obstinate, and never will consent un- 
less you do.” 

Uncle Nathan drew his hand across his eyes, 
and then he put out his arm, and someway 
inclosed Charity within its round, and drew her 
close to his broad breast. 


s 
But | know how to treat a wife. 


| “Ray is a good boy,” whispered he to the 

downcast face and little fluttering heart. ‘* He 
| never made my heart ache; and I guess he'd 
If you could like 
| him, I should be glad. We'll make him live 
| here at home; for he sha’n’t take you away 
| from us. Now go and say something com- 
| forting to the boy.” 

Charity kissed Uncle Nathan twice, and then 
she went back to Ray. It seemed as though 
| love had exalted her, and made her brave. Just 
then Mrs. Prescott came to the door, looking 
| earnestly through her spees. 
| ‘*What’s to pay?” she inquired, character- 
istically, 

‘*We've got a new daughter,” said Uncle Na- 
than. ‘* Don’t scold them; it’s all my doing.” 

By a sudden impulse the good woman went 
and put an arm round each of her children, 

“Jess what I ’lowed,” said Aunt Dinah, 
looking out between the vines, and sopping her 
old eyes vigorously. ‘’Pears like de hand of 
de Lord was in it.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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“AS FOR DANGAIRE, POUF! DERE IS NONE.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
ADVICE REJECTED. 


| § ewe dinner the ladies conversed freely 
about ‘‘ that horrid man,” wondering what 
plan he would adopt to try to effect an entrance 
among them. They were convinced that some 
such attempt would be made, and the servants 
of the inn who waited on them were strictly 
charged to see that no one disturbed them. 
However, their dinner was not interrupted, and 


after it was over they began to think of retiring, 
so as to leave at an early hour on the following 
|morning. Minnie had already taken her de- 
| parture, and the others were thinking of follow- 
| ing her example, when a knock cante at the door. 
All started. One of the maids went to the 

| door, and found a servant there who brought a 
| message from the Baron Atrainonte. He wished 
| to speak to the ladies on business of the most 
|urgent importance. At this confirmation of 


| | their expectations the ladies looked at one an- 


| other with a smile mingled with vexation, and 
| Lady Dalrymple at once sent word that they 
could not possibly see him. 
| But the Baron was not to be put off. Ina 
few moments the servant came back again, and 
| brought another message, of a still more urgent 
character, in which the Baron entreated them 
to grant him this interview, and assured them 
that it was a matter of life and death. 

**He’s beginning to be more and more vio- 
| lent,” said Lady Dalrymple. ‘‘ Well, dears,” 
| she added, resignedly, “in my opinion it will 
| be better to see him, and have done with him. 
| If we do not, I’m afraid he will pester us fur- 
ther. I will see him. You had better retire 
to your own apartments.” 

Upon this she sent down an invitation to the 
Baron to come up, and the ladies retreated to 
their rooms. 

The Baron entered, and, as usual, offered to 
shake hands—an offer which, as usual, Lady 
Dalrymple did not accept. He then looked 
earnestly all round the room, and gave a sigh. 
He evidently had expected to see Minnie, and 
was disappointed. Lady Dalrymple marked 
the glance, and the expression which followed. 
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‘* Well, ma’am,” said he, as he seated him- 
self near to Lady Dalrymple, “I said that the 
business I wanted to speak about was impor- 
tant, and that it was a matter of life and death. 
I assure you that it is. But before I tell it I 
want to say something about the row in Rome. 
I have reason to understand that I caused a lit- 
tle annoyance to you all. If I did, I’m sure I 
didn’t intend it. I’m sorry. There! Let’s 
say no more about it. “Tain’t often that I say 
I'm sorry, but I say so now. Conditionally, 
though—that is, if I really did annoy any body.” 

* Well, Sir?” 

*¢ Well, ma’am—about the business I came 
for. You have made a sudden decision to take 
this journey. I want to know, ma’am, if you 
made any inquiries about this road before start- 
ing?” 

“This road? No, certainly not.” 


**T thought so,” said the Baron. ‘ Well, 


ma’am, I’ve reason to believe that it’s some- | 


what unsafe.” 

‘Unsafe ?” 

**Yes; particulariy for ladies.” 

* And why?” 

‘Why, ma’am, the country is in a disordered 
state, and near the boundary line it swarms 
with brigands. They call themselves Garibal- 
dians, but between you and me, ma’am, they’re 
neither more nor less than robbers. You see, 
along the boundary it is convenient for them 
to dodge to one side or the other, and where 
the road runs there are often crowds of them. 


Now our papal government means well, but it 
ain't got power to keep down these brigands. 


It would like to, but it can’t. You'see, the 
scum of all Italy gather along the borders, be- 
cause they know we are weak; and so there 
it is.” 

**And you think there is danger on this 
road?” said Lady Dalrymple, looking keenly at 
him. 

**T do, ma’am.” 

‘* Pray have you heard of any recent acts of 
violence along the road ?” 

** No, ma’am.” 

**Then what reason have you for supposing 
that there is any particular danger now ?” 

** A friend of mine told me so, ma'am.” 

“ But do not people use the road? Are not 
carriages constantly passing and repassing? Is 
it likely that if it were unsafe there would be no 


acts of violence? Yet you say there have been | 


none.” 

** Not of late, ma’am.” 

‘But it is of late, and of the present time, 
that we are speaking.” 

“‘T can only say, ma’am, that the road is con- 
sidered very dangerous.” 

**Who considers it so ?” 

“Tf you had made inquiries at Rome, ma’am, 
you would have found this out, and never would 
have thought of this road.” 

‘** And you advise us not to travel it ?” 

“T do, ma’am.” 

** What would you advise us to do?” 


“T would advise you, ma’am, most earnestly, 
to turn and go back to Rome, and leave by an- 
| other route.” ; 
| Lady Dalrymple looked at him, and a slight 
| smile quivered on her lips. 
| «J see, ma’am, that for some reason or other 
you doubt my word. Would you put confi- 
dence in it if another person were to confirm 
| what I have said ?” 

“That depends entirely upon who the other 
person may be.” 
| ‘*The person I mean is Lord Hawbury.” 
| ‘Lord Hawbury? Indeed!” said Lady Dal- 
| tymple, in some surprise. ‘ But he’s in Rome.” 

‘*No, ma’am, he’s not. He’s here—in this 
hotel.” 

“Tn this hotel ? 

“Yes, ma’am,” 

“‘l’m sure I should like to see him very 
much, and hear what he says about it.” 

“Til go and get him, then,” said the Baron, 
and, rising briskly, he left the room. 

In a short time he returned with Hawbury. 
Lady Dalrymple expressed surprise to see him, 
{and Hawbury explained that he was travel- 
|ing with a friend. Lady Dalrymple of course 

thought this a fresh proof of his infatuation 
/about Minnie, and wondered how he could be 
_a friend to a man whom she considered as Min- 
| nie’s persecutor and tormentor. 
| ‘The Baron at once proceeded to explain how 
\the matter stood, and to ask Hawbury’s opin- 
| ion. 
| “Yes,” said Lady Dalrymple, ‘‘I should re- 
| ally like to know what you think about it.” 

‘* Well, really,” said Hawbury, ‘‘I have no 
| acquaintance with the thing, you know. Never 
| been on this road in my life. But, at the same 

time, I can assure you that this gentleman is a 

| particular friend of mine, and one of the best 
fellows I know. I'd stake my life on his per- 
fect truth and honor. If he says any thing, you 
may believe it because he says it. If he says 
| there are brigands on the road, they must be 
there.” 

‘Oh, of course,” said Lady Dalrymple. ‘You 

are right to believe your friend, and I should 
| srast his word also. But do you not see that 

perhaps he may believe what he says, and yet 
| be mistaken ?” 

| At this the Baron’s face fell. Lord Haw- 
| bury’s warm commendation of him had excited 
his hopes, but now Lady Dalrymple’s answer 
had destroyed them. 

‘For my part,” she added, “I don’t really 
think any of us know much about it. I wish 
we could find some citizen of the town, or some 
reliable person, and ask him. I wonder wheth- 
er the innkeeper is a trustworthy man.” 

The Baron shook his head. 

“JT wouldn't trust one of them. They’re the 
_ greatest rascals in the country. Every man of 
them is in league with the Garibaldians and 
brigands. ‘This man would advise you to take 
whatever course would benefit himself and his 
friends most.” 


Here ?” 
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‘¢But surely we might find some one whose 
opinion would be reliable, What do you say 
to one of my drivers? ‘The one that drove our 
carriage looks like a good, honest man.” 

“Well, perhaps so; but I wouldn't trust one 
of them. I don’t believe there’s an honest vet- 
turino in all Italy.” 

Lady Dalrymple elevated her eyebrows, and 
threw at Hawbury a glance of despair. 

“He speaks English, too,” said Lady Dal- 
rymple. 

‘¢So do some of the worst rascals in the coun- 
try,” said the Baron. 

‘Qh, I don’t think he can be a very bad ras- 
eal, We had better question him, at any rate. 
Don’t you think so, Lord Hawbury ?” 

“Well, yes; I suppose it won’t do any harm | 
to have a look at the beggar.” 

The driver alluded to was summoned, and 
soon made his appearance. He was a square- 


Girasole. 





headed fellow, with a grizzled beard, and one 
of those non-committal faces which may be worn | 
by either an honest man ora knave, Lady Dal- | 
rymple thought him the former; the Baron the | 
latter. ‘The result will show which of these | 
was in the right. 

The driver spoke very fair English. He had | 
been two or three times over the road. He had 
not been over it later than two years before. 
He didn’t know it was dangerous. He had | 
never heard of brigands being here. He didn't | 
know. There was a signore at the hotel whe 
might know. He was traveling to Florence | 
alone. He was on horseback. 


As soon as Lady Dalrymple heard this she | 


suspected that it was Count Girasole. 
termined to have his advice about it. 
sent a private request to that effect. 

It was Count Girasole. He entered, and | 
threw his.usual smile around. He was charm- 
ed, in his broken English, to be of any service 
to miladi. 

To Lady Dalrymple’s statement and ques- 
tion Girasole listened attentively. As she con- 
cluded a faint smile passed over his face. ‘The 
Baron watched him attentively. 

‘“T know no brigand on dissa road,” said he. 

Lady Dalrymple looked triumphantly at the 
others, 

“T have travail dissa road many time. 
dangaire—alla safe.” 

Another smile from Lady Dalrymple. 

The Count Girasole looked at Hawbury and 
then at the Baron, with a slight dash of mock- 
ery in his face. 

** As for dangaire,” he said—‘‘ pouf! dere is 
none, See, I go alone—no arms, not a knife— 
an’ yet gold in my porte-monnaie.” 

And he drew forth his porte-monnaie, and 
opened it so as to exhibit its contents. 

A little further conversation followed. Gira- 
sole evidently was perfectly familiar with the 
road. The idea of brigands appeared to strike 
him as some exquisite piece of pleasantry. He 
looked as though it was only his respect for the 


She de-| 
So she | 


No 





company which prevented him from laughing 


outright. They had taken the trouble to sum- 
mon him for that! And, besides, as the Count 
suggested, even if a brigand did appear, there 
would be always travelers within hearing. 

Both Hawbury and the Baron felt humilia- 
ted, especially the latter; and Girasole certain- 
ly had the best of it on that occasion, whatever 
his lot had been at other times. 

The Count withdrew. ‘The Baron followed, 
in company with Hawbury. He was deeply 
dejected, First of all, he had hoped to see 
Minnie. Then he hoped to frighten the party 
back. As to the brigands, he was in most se- 
rious earnest. All that he said he believed. 
He could not understand the driver and Count 
The former he might consider a 
scoundrel ; but why should Girasole mislead ? 
And yet he believed that he was right. As for 
Hawbury, he didn’t believe much in the brig- 
ands, but he did believe in his friend, and he 
didn’t think much of Girasole. He was sorry 
for his friend, yet didn’t know whether he want- 
ed the party to turn back or not. His one trou- 
ble was Dacres, who now was watching the Ital- 
ian like a blood-hound, who had seen him, no 
doubt, go up to the ladies, and, of course, would 
suppose that Mrs. Willoughby had sent for him. 

As for the ladies, their excitement was great. 
The doors were thin, and they had heard every 
word of the conversation. With Mrs, Willough- 
by there was but one opinion as to the Baron’s 
motive: she thought he had come to get a peep 
at Minnie, and also to frighten them back to 
Rome by silly stories. His signal failure af- 
forded her great triumph. Minnie, as usual, 
sympathized with him, but said nothing. As 
for Ethel, the sudden arrival of Lord Hawbury 
was overwhelming, and brought a return of all 
her former excitement. The sound of his voice 
again vibrated through her, and at first there 
began to arise no end of wild hopes, which, 
however, were as quickly dispelled. The ques- 
tion arose, What brought him there? There 
seemed to her but one answer, and that was his 
infatuation for Minnie. Yet to her, as well as 
to Lady Dalrymple, it seemed very singular that 
he should be so warm a friend to Minnie’s tor- 
mentor. It was a puzzling thing. Perhaps he 
did not know that the Baron was Minnie’s lover. 
Perhaps he thought that his friend would give 
her up, and he could win her. Amidst these 
thoughts there came a wild hope that perhaps he 
did not love Minnie so very much, afterall. But 
this hope soon was dispelled as she recalled the 
events of the past, and reflected on his cool and 
easy indifference to every thing connected with 
her. 

Such emotions as these actuated the ladies ; 
and when the guests had gone they joined their 
aunt once more, and deliberated. Minnie took 
no part in the debate, but sat apart, looking 
like an injured being. There was among them 
all the same opinion, and that was that it was 
all a clumsy device of the Baron’s to frighten 
them back to Rome. Such being their opinion, 
they did not occupy much time in debating 
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about their course on the morrow. 
of going back did not enter their heads. 
This event gave a much more agreeable feel- 


ing to Mrs. Willoughby and Lady Dalrymple |" 


than they had known since they had been 
aware that the Baron had followed them. 
They felt that they had grappled with the diffi- 
culty. They had met the enemy and def 
him. Besides, the presence 
of itself a guarantee of peace. There could be | 
no further danger of any unpleasant scenes 
while Hawbury was with him. Girasole’s pres- 
ence, also, was felt to be an additional guaran- 
tee of safety. 

It was felt by all to be a remarkable circum- 
stance that so many men should have followed 


them on what they had intended as quite a} 


secret journey. ‘These gentlemen who follow- 
ed them were the very ones, and the only ones, 
from whom they wished to conceal it. 
had all been revealed to them, and lo! here 
they all were. Some debate arose as to wheth- 
er it would not be better to go back to Rome 
now, and defy the Baron, and leave by 
route. 


might atford new and peculiar enjoyment. 

On the following morning they started at an 
early hour. Girasole left about half an hour | 
after them, and passed them a few miles along 
the road. The Baron and the Reverend Saul 
left next; and last of all came Hawbury and 
Dacres. The latter was, if possible, more 
gloomy and vengeful than ever. The visit of 
the Italian on the preceding evening was fully 
believed by him to be a scheme of his wife’s. 
Nor could any amount of persuasion or vehe- 
ment statement on Hawbury’s part in any way 
shake his belief. 

‘*No,” he would say, ‘you don’t under- 
stand. Depend upon it, she got him up there | 
to feast her eyes onhim. Depend upon it, she | 
managed to get some note from him, and pass | 
one to him in return. He had only to run it | 
under the leaf of a table, or stick it inside of 
some book: no doubt they have it all arranged, | 
and pass their infernal love-letters backward | 
and forward. But I'll soon have a chance. 
My time is coming. It’s near, too. I'll have 
my vengeance; and then for all the wrongs 
of all my life that demon of a woman shall 
pay me dear!” 

To all of which Hawbury had nothing to say. 
He could say nothing; he could do nothing. 
He could only stand by his friend, go with him, 
and watch over him, hoping to avert the crisis 
which he dreaded, or, if it did come, to lessen 
the danger of his friend. 

The morning was clear and beautiful. 
road wound among the hills. The 
in the order above mentioned. 

First, Girasole, on horseback. 

Next, and two miles 
two carriages with the ladies and their maids. 

Third, and half a mile behind these, came 
the Baron and the Reverend Saul. 


The 
party went 


The idea 


2ated | 
of Hawbury was | 


Yet it | 


another | 
But this debate was soon given up, and 
they looked forward to the journey as one which | 


at least behind, came the | 


Last of all, and half a mile behind the Baron, 
— Hawbury and Scone Dacres, 
| ‘These last drove along at about this distance, 
The scenery around grew grander, and the 

mountains higher. The road was smooth and 
| well constructed, and the carriage rolled along 
with an easy, comfortable rumble. 

They were driving up a slope which wound 
along the side of a hill. At the top of the hill 
| trees appeared on each side, and the road made 
'a sharp turn here. 
| Suddenly the report of a shot sounded ahead. 
| ‘Then a scream. 

“Good Lord! Dacres, did you hear that 2” 
icried Hawbury. ‘*'The Baron was right, after 
| all.” 
The driver here tried to stop his horses, but 

Hawbury would not let him. 
| “* Have you a pistol, Dacres ?” 

“No.* 
| **Get out!” he shouted to the driver; and, 
| kicking him out of the seat, he seized the reins 
‘himself, and drove the horses straight forward 
to where the noise arose. 

‘*Tt’s the brigands, Dacres, 
there.” 

‘*My wife! O God! my wife!” groaned 
|Dacres. But a “minute before he had been 
cursing her. 

**Geta knife! 
a fight for it!” 

Dacres murmured something. 

Hawbury lashed the horses, and drove them 
straight toward the wood, 


The ladies are 


7? 


Get something, man! Have 


_—>—. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
CAUGHT IN AMBUSH. 





Tue ladies had been driving on, quite uncon- 
| scious of the neighborhood of any danger, ad- 
| miring the beauty of the scenery, and calling 
| one another's attention to the various objects of 
| interest which from time to time became visible. 
| Thus engaged, they slowly ascended the incline 
already spoken of, and began to enter the for- 


est. They had not gone far when the road 
took a sudden turn, and here a startling spec- 
| tacle burst upon their view. 

| The road on turning descended slightly into 
}a hollow. On the right arose a steep acclivity, 
covered with the dense forest. On the other 
side the ground rose more gradually, and was 
| covered over by a forest much less dense. Some 
| distance in front the road took another turn, 
and was lost to view among the trees. About 
| hundred yards in front of them a tree had 
been felled, and lay across the way, barring 
their progress. 

| About twenty armed men stood before them 
| close by the place where the turn was. Among 
|them was a man on horseback. To their 


| amazement, it was Girasole. 

| Before the ladies could recover from their 
astonishment two of the armed men advanced, 

| and the driver at once stopped the carriage. 
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Girasole then came forward. 

‘* Miladi,” said he, “I haf de honore of to 
invitar you to descend.” 

“Pray what is the meaning of this?” in; 
quired Lady Dalrymple, with much agitation. 

‘¢Tt means dat I war wrong. Dar are brig- 
and on dis road.”, 

Lady Dalrymple said not another word. 

The Count approached, and politely offered 
his hand to assist the ladies out, but they re- 
jected it, and got out themselves. First Mrs, 
Willoughby, then Ethel, then Lady Dalrymple, 
then Minnie. Three of the ladies were white 
with utter horror, and looked around in sick- 
ening fear upon the armed men; but Minnie 
showed not even the slightest particle of fear. 

‘¢ How horrid!” she exclaimed. ‘* And now 
some one will come and save my life again. 
It's always the way. I’m sure this isn’t my 
fault, Kitty darling.” 

Before her sister could say any thing Gira- 
sole approached. 

“Pardon, mees,” he said; ‘* but I haf made 
dis recepzion for you. You sall be well treat. 
Do not fear. I lay down my life.” 

“Villain!” cried Lady Dalrymple. ‘ Arrest 
her at your peril. Remember who she is. She 
has friends powerful enough to avenge her if 
you dare to injure her.” 

“You arra mistake,” said Girasole, politely. 
‘Se is mine, not yours. I am her best.fren. 
Se is fiancée to me. I save her life—tell her 
my love—make a proposezion. Se accept me. 
Seis my fiancée, Iwas oppose by you. What 
else sall Ido? I mus haf her. Se is mine. 
I am an Italiano nobile, an’ I love her. Dere 
is no harm for any. You mus see dat I haf 
de right. But for me se would be dead.” 

Lady Dalrymple was not usually excitable, 
but now her whole nature was aroused; her 
eyes flashed with indignation; her face turned 
red; she gasped for breath, and fell to the 
ground, Ethel rushed to assist her, and two 
of the maids came up. Lady Dalrymple lay 
senseless. 

With Mrs. Willoughby the result was differ- 
ent. She burst into tears. 

“Count Girasole,” she cried, ‘‘ oh, spare her. 
If you love her, spare her. She is only a child. 
If we opposed you, it was not from any objec- 
tion to you; it was because she is such a 
child.” 

“You mistake,” said the Count, shrugging 
his shoulders. ‘I love her better than life. 
Se love me. It will make her happy. You 
come too. You sall see se is happy. Come. 
Be my sistaire. It is love—” 

Mrs. Willoughby burst into fresh tears at 
this, and flung her arms around Minnie, and 
moaned and wept. 

‘*Well, now, Kitty darling, I think it’s*hor- 
rid. You're never satisfied. You're always 
finding fault. I'm sure if you don’t like Rufus 
K. Gunn, you—” 

But Minnie’s voice was interrupted by the 
sound of approaching wheels. It was the car- 





riage of the Baron and his friend. The Baron 
had feared brigands, but he was certainly not 
expecting to come upon them so suddenly. The 
brigands had been prepared, and as the car- 
riage turned it was suddenly stopped by the 
two carriages in front, and at once was sur- 
rounded, 

The Baron gave one lightning glance, and 
surveyed the whole situation. He did not 
move, but his form was rigid, and every nerve 
was braced, and his eyes gleamed fiercely. He 
saw it all—the crowd of women, the calm face 
of Minnie, and the uncontrollable agitation of 
Mrs. Willoughby. 

“Well, by thunder!” he exclaimed. 

Girasole rode up and called out: 

‘¢Surrender! You arra my prisoner.” 

‘“*What! it’s you, is it?” said the Baron; 
and he glared for a moment with a vengeful 
look at Girasole. 

‘*Descend,” said Girasole. 
bound.” 

‘“*Bound? All right. Here, parson, you 
jump down, and let them tie your hands.” 

The Baron stood up. ‘The Reverend Saul 
stood up too. The Reverend Saul began to 
step down very carefully. The brigands gath- 
ered around, most of them being on the side on 
which the two were about to descend. The 
Reverend Saul had just stepped to the ground. 
The Baron was just preparing to follow. The 
brigands were impatient to secure them, when 
suddenly, with a quick movement, the Baron 
gave a spring out of the opposite side of the 
carriage, and leaped to the ground. The brig- 
ands were taken completely by surprise, and 
before they could prepare to follow him, he had 
sprung into the forest, and, with long bounds, 
was rushing up the steep hill and out of sight. 

One shot was fired after him, and that was 
the shot that Hawbury and Dacres heard. 
Two men sprang after him with the hope of 
catching him. 

In a few moments a loud cry was heard from 
the woods. 

MIN!” 

Minnie heard it; a gleam of light flashed 
from her eyes, a smile of triumph came over 
her lips. 

“ Wha-a-a-a-t ?” she called in reply. 

‘*Wa-a-a-a-a-a-it!” was the ery that came 
back--and this was the ery that Hawbury and 
Dacres had heard. 

**Sacr-r-r-r-r-r-remento!” growled Girasole. 

‘*T’m sure J don’t know what he means by 
telling me that,’ said Minnie. ‘‘ How can J 
wait if this horrid Italian won’t let me? I’m 
sure he might be more considerate.” 

Poor Mrs, Willoughby, who had for a mo- 
ment been roused to hope by the escape of the 
Baron, now fell again into despair, and wept 
and moaned and clung to Minnie. Lady Dal- 
rymple still lay senseless, in spite of the efforts 
of Ethel and the maids. The occurrence had 
been more to her than a mere encounter with 
brigands. It was the thought of her own care- 


> 
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lessness that overwhelmed her. In an instant 
the thought of the Baron’s warning and his 
solemn entreaties flashed across her memory. 
She recollected how Hawbury had commended 
his friend, and how she had turned from these 
to put her trust in the driver and Girasole, the 
very men who had betrayed her. ‘These were 
the thoughts that overwhelmed her, 

But now there arose once more the noise 
of rolling wheels, advancing more swiftly than 
the last, accompanied by the lash of a whip and 
shouts of a human voice. Girasole spoke to 
his men, and they moved up nearer to the bend, 
and stood in readiness there. 

What Hawbury’s motive was it is not diffi- 
cult to tell. He was not armed, and therefore 
could not hope to do much; but he had in an 
instant resolved to rush thus into the midst of 
the danger. First of all he thought that a 
strugglemight be going on between the drivers, 
the other travelers, and the brigands; in which 
event his assistance would be of great value. 
Though unarmed, he thought he might snatch 
or wrest a weapon from some one of the enemy. 
In addition to this, he wished to strike a blow 
to save the ladies from captivity, even if his 
blow should be unavailing. Even if he had 
known how matters were, he would probably 
have acted in precisely the same way. As for 
Dacres, he had but one idea. He was sure it 


was some trick concocted by his wife and the 
Italian, though why they should do so he did 
not stop, in his mad mood, to inquire. A vague 
idea that a communication had passed between 


them on the preceding evening with reference 
to this was now in his mind, and his vengeful 
feeling was stimulated by this thought to the 
utmost pitch of intensity. 

Hawbury thus lashed his horses, and they 
flew along the road. After the first cry and 
the shot that they had heard there was no fur- 
ther noise. ‘The stillness was mysterious. It 
showed Hawbury that the struggle, if there had 
been any, was over. But the first idea still re- 
mained both in his own mind and in that of 
Dacres. On they went, and now they came to 
the turn in the road. Round this they whirled, 
and in an instant the scene revealed itself. 

Three carriages stopped ; some drivers stand- 
ing and staring indifferently ; a group of wom- 
en crowding around a prostrate form that lay 
in the road; a pale, beautiful girl, to whom a 
beautiful woman was clinging passionately; a 
crowd of armed brigands with leveled pieces, 
and immediately before them a horseman—the 
Italian, Girasole. 

One glance showed all this. Hawbury could 
not distinguish any face among the crowd of 
women that bent over Lady Dalrymple, and 
Ethel’s face was thus still unrevealed; but he 
saw Minnie and Mrs. Willoughby and Girasole. 

“What the devil’s all this about?” asked 
Hawbury, haughtily, as his horses stopped at 
the Baron’s carriage. 

‘*You are prisoners—” began Girasole. 


But before he could say another word he was | 


interrupted by a cry of fury from Dacres, who, 
the moment that he had recognized him, sprang 
to his feet, and with a long, keen knife in his 
-hand, leaped from the carriage into the midst 
of the brigands, striking right and left, and en- 
deavoring to force his way toward Girasole, 
In an instant Hawbury was py his side. Two 
men fell beneath the fierce thrusts of Dacres’s 
knife, and Hawbury tore the rifle from a third, 
With the clubbed end of this he began dealing 
blows right and left. The men fell back and 
leveled their pieces. Dacres sprang forward, 
and was within three steps of Girasole—his 
face full of ferocity, his eyes flashing, and look- 
ing not so much like an English gentleman as 
one of the old vikings in a Berserker rage. 
One more spring brought him closer to Girasole. 
The Italian retreated. One of his men flung 
himself before Dacres and tried to grapple with 
him. ‘The next instant he fell with a groan, 
stabbed to the heart. With a yell of rage the 
others rushed upon Dacres; but the latter was 
now suddenly seized with a new idea. ‘Turning 
for an instant he held his assailants at bay ; and 
then, seizing the opportunity, sprang into the 
woods and ran. One or two shots were fired, 
and then half a dozen men gave chase. 

Meanwhile one or two shots had been fired 
at Hawbury, but, in the confusion, they had not 
taken etfect. Suddenly, as he stood with up- 
lifted rifle ready to st.ike, his enemies made a 
simultaneous rush upon him. He was seized 
by a dozen strong arms. He struggled fierce- 
ly, but his efforts were unavailing. The odds 
were too great. Before long he was thrown to 
the ground on his face, and his arms bound be- 
hind him. After this he was gagged. 

The uproar of this fierce struggle had roused 
all the ladies, and they turned their eyes in 
horror to where the two were fighting against 
such odds. Ethel raised herself on her knees 
from beside Lady Dalrymple, and caught sight 
of Hawbury, Fora moment she remained mo- 
tionless ; and then she saw the escape of Dacres, 
and Hawbury going down in the grasp of his 
assailants, She gave a loud shriek and rushed 
forward. But Girasole intercepted her. 

“Go back,” he said. ‘* De milor is my pris- 
oner. Back, or you will be bound.” 

And at a gesture from him two of the men 
advanced to seize Ethel. 

“Back!” he said, once more, in a stern 
voice. ‘You mus be tentif to miladi.” 

Ethel shrank back. 

The sound of that scream had struck on 
| Hawbury’s ears, but he did not recognize it. 
If he thought of it at all, he supposed it was 
the scream of common terror from one of the 
women. He was sore and bruised and fast 
bound. He was held down also in such a way 
that ‘he could not see the party of ladies. The 
Baron's carriage intercepted the view, for he 
had fallen behind this during the final struggle. 
| After a little time he was allowed to sit up, but 
| still he could not see beyond. 

There was now some delay, and Girasole 
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gave some orders to his men. 

ed with fearful apprehensions, 
eagerly to hear if there might not be some 
sounds of approaching help. 
sounds came to gladden their hearts. 


The ladies wait- 


They listened | 


But no such} 
Lady | 





THE MELEE. 


| ger of Dacres, and the scowls of pain and rage 


which they threw upon Hawbury and the other 
captives boded nothing but the most cruel fate 
to all of them. Another, however, still lay 
there. It was the one who had intercepted 


Dalrymple, also, still lay senseless ; and Ethel, | Dacres in his rush upon Girasole. He lay mo- 


full of the direst anxiety about Hawbury, had 
to return to renew her efforts toward reviving 
her aunt. 

Before long the brigands who had been in 
pursuit of the fugitives returned to the road. 
They did not bring back either of them. A 
dreadful question arose in the minds of the la- 
dies as to the meaning of this. Did it mean 
that the fugitives had escaped, or had been 
shot down in the woods by their wrathful pur- 
suers? It was impossible for them to find out. 
Girasole went over to them and conversed with 
them apart. The men all looked sullen; but 
whether that arose from disappointed venge- 
ance or gratified ferocity it was impossible for 
them to discern. 

The brigands now turned their attention to 
their own men. ‘Two of these had received 
bad but not dangerous wounds from the dag- 


| tionless in a pool of blood. 





They turned him 
over. His white, rigid face, as it became ex- 
posed ‘to view, exhibited the unmistakable,mark 
of death, and a gash on his breast showed how 
his fate had met him. 

The brigands uttered loud cries, and ad- 
vanced toward Hawbury. He sat regarding 
them with perfect indifference. They raised 
their rifles, some clubbing them, others taking 
aim, swearing and gesticulating all the time 
like maniacs. 

Hawbury, however, did not move a muscle 
of his face, nor did he show the slightest feel- 
ing of any kind. He was covered with dust, 
and his clothes were torn and splashed with 
mud, and his hands were bound, and his mouth 
was gagged; but he preserved a coolness that 
astonished his enemies. Had it not been for 
this coolness his brains might have been blown 
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out—in which case this narrative would never 
have been written; but there was something in 
his look which made the Italians pause, gave 
Girasole time to interfere, and thus preserved | 
my story from ruin. 

Girasole then came up and made his men 
stand back. ‘They obeyed sullenly. 

Girasole removed the gag. 

Then he stood and looked at Hawbury. 
Hawbury sat and returned his look with his 
usual nonchalance, regarding the Italian with 
a cold, steady stare, which produced upon the 
latter its usual maddening effect. 

** Milor will be ver glad to hear,” said he, 
with a mocking smile, ‘‘dat de mees will be 
take good care to. Milor was attentif to de | 
mees; but de mees haf been fiancée to me, | 
an’ so I take dis occazione to mak her mine. I 
sall love her, an’ se sall love me. I haf save | 
her life, an’ se haf been fiancée to me since 
den.” 

Now Girasole had chosen to say this to Haw- 
bury from the conviction that Hawbury was 
Minnie’s lover, and that the statement of this 
would inflict a pang upon the heart of his sup- 
posed rival which would destroy his coolness. 
Thus he chose rather to strike at Hawbury’s 
jealousy than at his fear or at his pride. 

But he was disappointed. Hawbury heard 
his statement with utter indifference. 

‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘all I can say is that it | 
seems to me to be a devilish odd way of going | 
to work about it.” 

‘** Aha!” said Girasole, fiercely. 
see. Sesall be mine. Aha!” 

Hawbury made no reply, and Girasole, after | 
a gesture of impatience, walked off, bated. 

In a few minutes two men came up to Haw- 
bury, and led him away to the woods on the left. 





* You sall 


—_~————- 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


AMONG THE BRIGANDS. 


Grraso_e now returned to the ladies. They | 
were in the same position in which he had lett | 
them. Mrs. Willoughby with Minnie, and Ethel, | 
with the maids, attending to Lady Dalrymple. | 

** Miladi,” said Girasole, ‘‘ I beg your atten- | 
zion.. I haf had de honor to inform you dat dis | 
mees is my fiancée. Se haf give me her heart | 
an’ her hand; se love me, an’I love her. I was | 
prevent from to see her, an’ I haf to take her in | 
dis mannaire. I feel sad at de pain I haf give | 
you, an’ assuir you dat it was inevitabile. You | 
sall not be troubled more. You are free. 
Mees,” he continued, taking Minnie’s hand, 


} 
“you haf promis me dis fair han’, an’ you are | 
mine. You come to one who loves you bettaire | 


dan life, an’ who you love. You owe youair | 
life to me. I sall make it so happy as nevair | 
was.” | 

**I’m sure J don’t want to be happy,” said 
Minnie. ‘I don’t want to leave darling Kitty 
—and it’s a shame—and you'll make me hate 
you if you do so.” 


‘* Miladi,” said Girasole to Mrs. Willoughby, 

de mees says se not want to leaf you. Eef 
you want to come, you may come an’ be our 
sistaire.” 

“Oh, Kitty darling, von won't leave me, will 
you, all alone with this horrid man?” said Min- 
nie. 

‘*My darling,’ 
‘how can I? 
what misery !” 

“Oh, now that will be really quite delightful 
if you will come, Kitty davling. Only I'm 
atraid you'll find it awfully uncomfortable.” 

Girasole turned once more to the other ladies. 

**T beg you will assura de miladi when she 
recovaire of my considerazion de mos distingue, 
an’ convey to her de regrettas dat I haf. Mi- 


“ 


o) 


moaned Mrs. Willoughby, 
I'll go. Oh, my sweet sister, 


| ladi,” he continued, addressing Ethel, ‘‘ you are 


free, an’ can go. You will not be molest by 
me. You sall go safe. You haf not ver far. 
You sall fin’ houses dere—forward—before— 
not far.” 

With these words he turned away. 

“You mus come wit me,” he said to Mrs. 
Willoughby and Minnie. ‘‘Come. LEet ees 
not ver far,” 

He walked slowly into the woods on the left, 
and the two sisters followed him. Of the two 
Minnie was far the more cool and collected. 
She was as composed as usual; and, as there 
was no help for it, she walked on. Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, however, was terribly agitated, and 
wept and shuddered and moaned incessantly. 

‘*¢ Kitty darling,” said Minnie, ‘‘I wish you 
wouldn’t go on so. You really make me feel 
quite nervous, I never saw you so bad in my 
life.” 

“Poor Minnie! 
child!” 

‘* Well, if I am a child, you needn’t go and 
tell me about it all the time. It’s really quite 
horrid.” 

Mrs. Willoughby said no more, but generons- 
ly tried to repress her own feelings, so as not 
to give distress to her sister. 

After the Count had entered the wood with 
the two sisters the drivers removed the horses 
from the carriages and went away, led off by 
the man who had driven the ladies. This was 
the man whose stolid face had seemed likely 
to belong to an honest man, but who now was 
shown to belong to the opposite class. These 
men went down the road over which they had 
come, leaving the carriages there with the ladies 
and their maids. 

Girasole now led the way, and Minnie and 
her sistér followed him. ‘The wood was very 
thick, and grew more so as they advanced, but 
there was not much underbrush, and progress 
was not difficult. Several times a wild thought 
of flight came to Mrs. Willoughby, but was at 
once dispelled by a helpless sense of its utter 
impossibility. How could she persuade the 
impracticable Minnie, who seemed so free from 
all concern? or,if she could persuade her, how 
could she accomplish her desire? She would 


Poor child! Poor sweet 
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at once be pursued and surrounded, while, even | 
if she did manage to escape, how could she ever 
find her way to any place of refuge? Every 
minute, also, drew them deeper and deeper into ! 


the woods, and the path was a winding one, in | ;\ 


which she scon became bewildered, until at last 
all sense of her whereabouts was utterly gone. 
At last even the idea of escaping ceased to sug- 
gest itself, and there remained only a dull de- 
spair, a sense of utter helplessness and hope- 
lessness—the sense of one who is going to his 
doom. 

Girasole said nothing whatever, but led the 
way in silence, walking slowly enough to ac- 
commodate the ladies, and sometimes holding 
an overhanging branch to prevent it from spring- 
ing back in their faces. Minnie walked on light- 
ly, and with an elastic step, looking around with 
evident interest upon the forest. Once a pass- 
ing lizard drew from her a pretty little shriek 
of alarm, thus showing that while she was so 
calm in the face of real and frightful danger, 
she could be alarmed by even the most innocent 
object that affected her fancy. Mrs. Willough- 
by thought that she understood Minnie before, 
but this little shriek at a lizard, from one who 
smiled at the brigands, struck her as a problem 
quite beyond her power to solve. 

The woods now began to grow thinner. The 
trees were larger and farther apart, and rose all 
around in columnar array, so that it was possi- 
ble to see between them to a greater distance. 
At length there appeared before them, through 
the trunks of the trees, the gleam of water. Mrs, 
Willoughby noticed this, and wondered what it 
might be. At first she thought it was a harbor 
on the coast; then she thonght it was some riv- 
er; but finally, on coming nearer, she saw that 
it was a lake. In a few minutes after they first 
caught sight of it they had reached its banks. 

It was a most beautiful and sequestered spot, 
All around were high wooded eminences, be- 
yond whose undulating summits arose the tow- 
ering forms of the Apennine heights. Among | 
these hills lay a little lake about a mile in length 
and breadth, whose surface was as smooth as 
glass, and reflected the surrounding shores. On 
their right, as they descended, they saw some 
figures moving, and knew them to be the brig- 
ands, while on their left they saw a ruined house. 
Toward this Girasole led them. 

The house stood on the shore of the lake. It 
was of stone, and was two stories in height. 
The roof was still good, but the windows were 
gone. There was no door, but half a dozen or 
so of the brigands stood there, and formed a 
sufficient guard to prevent the escape ‘of any 
prisoner. These men had dark, wicked eves | 
and sullen faces, which afforded fresh terror to | 
Mrs. Willoughby. She had thought, in her 
desperation, of making some effort to escape by | 
bribing the men, but the thorough-bred rascal- 
ity which was evinced in the faces of these ruf- 
fians showed her that they were the very fel- | 
lows who would take her money and cheat her 
afterward. If she had been able to speak Ital- 








“THEY SAW A RUINED HOUSE.” 


ian, she might have secured their services by 
the prospect of some future reward after escap- 


,ing; but, as it was, she could not speak a word 
| of the language, and thus could not enter upon 


even the preliminaries of an escape. 

On reaching the house the ruffians stood 
aside, staring hard at them. Mrs. Willoughby 
shrank in terror from the baleful glances of 
their eyes; but Minnie looked at them calmly 
and innocently, and not without some of that 
curiosity which a child shows when he first sees 
a Chinaman or an Arab in the streets. Gira- 
sole then led the way up stairs to a room on the 
second story. 

It was an apartment of large size, extending 
across the house, with a window at each end, 
and two on the side. On the floor there was 
a heap of straw, over which some skins were 
thrown, ‘There were no chairs, nor was there 
any table. 

‘¢Scusa me,” said Girasole, “‘ miladi, for dis 
accommodazion. It gifs me pain, but I prom- 
ise it sall not be long. Only dis day an’ dis 
night here. I haf to detain you dat time. Den 
we sall go to where I haf a home fitter for de 
bride. I hafa home wharra you sall be a happy 
bride, mees—” 

‘But I don’t want to stay here at all in such 
a horrid place,” said Minnie, looking around in 
disgust. 

‘*Only dis day an’ dis night,” said Girasole, 
imploringly. ‘ Aftaire you sall have all you 
sall wis.” 

“Well, at any rate, I think it’s very horrid 
in you to shut me up here. You might let me 
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walk outside in the woods, 
of the woods.” 

Girasole smiled faintly. 

“ And so you sall have plenty of de wood— 
but to-morra, You wait here now. All safe— 
oh yes—secura—all aright—oh yes—slip to- 
night, an’ in de mornin’ early you sall be mine. 
Der sall come a priest, an’ we sall have de cere- 
mony.” 

“Well, I think it was very unkind in you to 
bring me to such a horrid place. And how can 
[sitdown? You might have had a chair. And 
look at poor, darling Kitty. You may be un- 
kind to me, but you needn't make er sit on the | 
floor. You never saved her life, and you have 
no right to be unkind to her.” 

“Unkind! Oh, mees!—my heart, my life, all 
arra youairs, an’ I lay my life at youair foot.” 

“T think it would be far more kind if you 
would put a chair at poor Kitty’s feet,” retort- 
ed Minnie, with some show of temper. 

“ But, oh, carissima, tink—de wild wood— 
noting here—no, noting—not a chair—only de 
straw.” 

‘¢'Then you had no business to bring me here. 
You might have known that there were no chairs 
here. LIcan’t sitdownonnothing. But I sup- 
pose you expect me to stand up. And if that 
isn’t horrid, I don’t know what is. I’m sure I 
don’t know what poor dear papa would say if 
he were to see me now.” 

“Po not grieve, carissima mia —do not, 
charming mees, decompose yourself. To-mor- 
ra you sall go to a bettaire place, an’ I will 
earra you to my castello. You sall haf every 
want, you sall enjoy every wis, you sall be 
happy.” 

*¢ But I don’t see how I can be happy without 
a chair,” reiterated Minnie, in whose mind this 
one grievance now became pre-eminent. ‘* You 
talk as though you think Iam made of stone or 
iron, and you think I can stand here all day or 
all night, and you want me to sleep on that 
horrid straw and those horrid furry things. I 
suppose this is the castle that you speak of; and 
I’m sure I wonder why you ever thought of 
bringing me here. I suppose it doesn’t make 
so much difference about a carpet ; but you will | 
not even let me have a chai; and I think you're 
very unkind.” 

Girasole was in despair. 
thought for some time. He feit that Minnie’s 
rebuke was deserved. If she had reproached 
him with waylaying her and carrying her off, he | 
could have borne it, and could have found a re- 
ply. But such a charge as this was unanswer- | 
able. It certainly was very hard that she | 
should not be able to sit down. But then how | 
was it possible for him to find a chair in the | 
woods? It was an insoluble problem. How | 
in the world could he satisfy her ? 

Minnie’s expression also was most touching. | 
The fact that she had no chair to sit on seemed 
to absolutely overwhelm her, The look that | 
she gave Girasole was so piteous, so reproach- | 
ful, so heart-rending, that his soul actually | 


I'm so awfully fond 


He stood in 





| then he wandered away. 


quaked, and a thrill of remorse passed all through 
his frame. He felt a cold chill running to the 
very marrow of his bones. 

**T think you're very, very unkind,” said Min- 
nie, “and I really don’t see how I can ever speak 
to you again.” 

This was too much, 
He rushed down stairs. 
ally about. He looked in all directions for a 
chair. There was plenty of wood certainly— 
for all around he saw the vast forest—but of 
what use was it? He could not transform a 
tree into a chair. He communicated his diffi- 
culty to some of the men. They shook their 
heads helplessly. At last he saw the stump of 
a tree which was of such a shape that it looked 
as though-it might be used as a seat. It was 
his only resource, and he seized it. Calling 
two or three of the men, he had the stump car- 
ried to the old house. He rushed up stairs to 
acquaint Minnie with his success, and to try to 
console her. She listened in coldness to his 
hasty words. ‘The men who were carrying the 
stump came up with a clump and a clatter, 
breathing hard, for the stump was very heavy, 
and finally placed it on the landing in front of 
Minnie’s door. On reaching that spot it was 
found that it would not go in. 

Minnie heard the noise and came out. She 
looked at the stump, then at the men, and then 
at Girasole. ‘ 

‘What is this for ?” she asked. 

“* Eet—eet ees for a chair.” 

“A chair!” exclaimed Minnie. ‘ Why, it’s 
nothing but a great big, horrid, ugly old stump, 
and—” 

Her remarks ended in a scream. 
and ran back into the room. 

‘*What—what is de mattaire?” cried the 
Count, looking into the room with a face pale 
with anxiety. 

“Oh, take it away! take it away!” cried 
Minnie, in terror. 

‘© What? what?” 

“Take it away! take it away 
peated. 

“ But eet ees for you—eet ees a seat.” 

“T don’t want it. I won’t have it!” cried 
Minnie. ‘‘It’s full of horrid ants and things. 
And it’s dreadful—and_ very, very cruel in you 
to bring them up here just to tease me, when 
you know I hate them so, Take it away! take 
it away! oh, do please take it away! And oh, 
do please go away yourself, and leave me with 
dear, darling Kitty. She neverteases me. She 
is always kind.” 

Girasole turned away once more, in fresh 
trouble. He had the stump carried off, and 
He was quite ata 
loss what to do. He was desperately in love, 
and it was a very small request for Minnie to 
make, and he was in that state of mind when 
it would be a happiness to grant her slightest 
wish; but here he found himself in a difficulty 
from which he could find no possible means of 
escape, ; 


Girasole turned away. 
He wandered frantic- 


She turned 


” 
. 


she re- 
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“And now, Kitty 

darling,” said Min- 
nie, after Girasole had 
gone—‘‘ now you see 
how very, very wrong 
you were to be so op- 
posed to that dear, 
good, kind, nice Ru- 
fus K. Gunn. He 
would never have 
treated me so. He 
would never have 
taken me to a place 
like this—a horrid 
old house by a horrid 
damp pond, without 
doors and windows, 
just like a beggar’s 
house—and then put 
me in a room without 
a chair to sit on when 
I'm so awfully tired. 
He was always kind 
to me, and that was 
the reason you hated 
him so, because you 
couldn’t bear to have 
people kind to me. 
And I’m so tired.” 

“Come, then, poor 
darling. Ill make a 
nice seat for you out 
of these skins.” 

And Mrs, Wil- 
loughby began to fold 
some of them up and 
lay them one upon 
the other. 

** What is that for, 

Kitty dear?” asked 
Minnie. 

‘To make you a nice, soft seat, dearest.” 

‘But I don't want them, and I won’t sit on 
the horrid things,” said Minnie. 

‘But, darling, they are as soft as a cush- 
ion. See!” And her sister pressed her hand 
on them, so as to show how soft they were. 

“JT don’t think they’re soft at all,” said Min- 
nie; ‘*and I wish you wouldn’t tease me so, 
when I'm so tired.” 

‘‘Then come, darling, I will sit on them, and 
you shall sit on my knees.” 

‘But I don’t want to go near those horrid 
furry things. They belong to cows and things. 
I think every body's unkind to me to-day.” 

“Minnie, dearest, you really wound me when 
you talk in that way. Be reasonable now. 
See what pains I tuke. I do all I can for 
you.” 

“ But I’m always reasonable, and it’s you that 
are unreasonablé, when you want me to sit on 
that horrid fur. It's very, very disagreeable in 
you, Kitty dear.” 

Mrs. Willoughby said nothing, but went on 
folding some more skins. These she placed on 





“ WHAT IS THIS FOR?” 


high as an ordinary chair. This pile was placed 
against the wall so that the wall served as a 
support. 

Then she seated herself upon this, 

“Minnie, dearest,” said she. 

** Well, Kitty darling.” 

“Tt’s really quite soft and comfortable. Do 
come and sit on it; do, just to please me, 
only for five minutes. See! I'll spread my 
dress over it so that you need not touch it. 
Come, dearest, only for five minutes.” 

“Well, I'll sit on it just for a little mite of 
a time, if you promise not to tease me.” 

‘‘Tease you, dear! Why, of course not. 
Come.” 

So Minnie went over and sat by her sister’s 
side. 

In about an hour Girasole came back. The 
two sisters were seated there. Minnie’s head 





was resting on her sisrer’s shoulder, and she 
was fast asleep, while Mrs. Willoughby sat mo- 





tionless, with her face turned toward him, and 
|such an expression in her dark eyes that Gira- 
|sole felt awed. He turned in silence and went 


the straw so that a pile was formed about as | away. 
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HE attempt to presage great weather phe- | the London poor, it has been overshadowed in 
nomena is nothing new. modern times by a greater calamity. On the 
From time immemorial civilized society has | 5th of October, 1864, the storm which swept 
sought after a plan for averting the violence of | over Calcutta destroyed, in a single day, over 
the storm and tempest as anxiously as it has | 45,000 lives!’ Yet this is but one of a large 
sought to resist the deadly approach of the pesti- | number of similar occurrences rivaling in mag- 
lence and the plague. | nitude the great Indian disaster. 

The Great Plague of London, historians tell| To give forewarning of approaching tem- 
us, carried off in a year about 90,000 persons. | pests on the coasts of the Adriatic, the Italian 
This was, however, in the rude and undeveloped | and old Roman castles, as described by an an- 
condition of medical science, when the metrop- | tique writer, had on their bastions pointed rods, 
olis of Engtand had but few hospitals, and ev- | to which, as they passed, the guards on duty 
ery victim was left in his own house to spread | presented the iron points of their halberds, and 
and speed the march of the contagious foe. | whenever they perceived an electric spark to 
Appalling as such mortality seems for the year | follow, they rang an alarm-bell, to warn the 
1665, amidst the wretched and squalid dens of | farmer and the fisherman of an approaching 
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the earth in former ages. And it is not diffi- 
cult to connect it with those olden towers (not 
only in Ireland, Scotland, and Spain, but in 
Africa and the East, Upper India and China) 
in which the use of a similar conductor may 
have been one among the many objects of 
those relics of the past. 

But, as the title of our article shows, a new 
element of science has been introduced—the 
electric telegraph—an invention whose mission 
of usefulness is destined to unlimited enlarge- 
ment. 

In November, 1854, while the Anglo-French 
fleet was operating in the Black Sea against 
the stubborn walls of Sebastopol, the tidings 
flashed across the wires that a mighty tempest 
had arisen on the western coast of France, and, 
by the warnings of the barometer, was on its 
way eastward. The telegram was sent by the 
French Minister of War, Marshal Vaillant, 
from Paris, and reached the allied fleet in 
good time to enable them to pnt to sea be- 
fore the cyclone could travel the five hundred 
leagues of its course, and disperse or destroy 
the most splendid navies that ‘ever rode those 
waters. The storm came witha fatal punctual- 
ity to the predicted hour. The Crimea, shaken, 
ravaged, scourged by its fury, presented every 
where a scene of havoc and ruin in the allied 
camp more fearful than any the fire of all the 
Russian forts combined could have inflicted. 
It is perhaps not too much to say that, but for 
that telegram and its timely storm warning, the 
congregated navies, far from home and shat- 
tered to pieces, could not have sustained the 
besieging armies, and the event of the great 
storm. It is interesting to note that this an-| Eastern war might have been different from 
cient Italian custom was widely spread over | what it finally was. 
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So happily, in this instance, did theory (too 
often despised) blend with fact, that the French 
War Minister said, ‘‘It appears that, by the 
aid of the electric telegraph and barometric ob- 
servations, we may be apprised several hours 
or several days of great atmospheric disturb- 
ances, happening at the distance of 1000 or 
1500 leagues.” 





{Epiror’s Note.—So far as we have been able to 
jearn, the first idea of making use of the telegraph 
for conveying information in regard to the weather, 
with a view of anticipating changes at any point, oc- 
curred to Professor Henry, the eminent secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, in the year 1847, as in the re- 
port of the Institution for that year, page 190 (present- 
ed to Congress on the 6th of January, 1848), we find 
the following paragraph: 

“The present time appears to be peculiarly auspi- 
cious for commencing an enterprise of the proposed 
kind. ‘The citizens of the United States are now scat- 
tered over every part of the southern and western por- 
tion of North America, and the extended lines of tele- 
graph will furnish a ready means of warning the more 
northern and eastern observers to be on the look-out 
for the first appearance of an advancing storm.” 

Additional references to this subject were made in 
the reports of 1848 and 1849, in the latter of which we 
are informed that “successful applications have been 
made to the presidents of a number of telegraph lines 
to allow, at a certain period of the day, the use of their 
wires for the transmission of meteorological intelli- 
gence.” Although subsequent reports referred to the 
intention of the Institution to organize a telegraphic 
department for its meteorological observations, it was 
not until 1856, as far as we can ascertain, that observa- 
tions were actually collected and posted. In the re- 


port for 1857 we find that ‘‘ the Institution is indebted 
to the national telegraph lines for a series of observa- 
tions from New Orleans to New York, and as far west- 
ward as Cincinnati, which were published in the Even- 


ing Star.” 

In the report of 1858 it is announced that “‘an ob- 
ject of much interest at the Smithsonian building is 
the daily exhibition, on a large map, of the condition 
of the weather over a considerable portion of the Unit- 
ed States. The reports are received about ten o’clock 
in the morning, and the changes on the maps are made 
by temporarily attaching io the several stations pieces 
of card of different colors, to denote different condi- 
tions of the weather as to clearness, cloudiness, rain, 
orsnow. This map is not only of interest to visitors 
in exhibiting the kind of weather which their friends 
at a distance are experiencing, but is also of impor- 
tance in determining at a glance the probable changes 
which may soon be expected.” 

The report for 1859 contains a list of thirty-nine 
stations from which daily weather dispatches are re- 
ceived, and the report for 1860 refers to forty-five sta- 
tions. In the report for 1861 Professor Henry an- 
nounces that the system has been temporarily discon- 
tinued in consequence of the monopoly of the wires 
by the military department, and in 1862 it seems to 
have been again resumed. 

It is very evident that to our own country belongs 
the credit of first initiating and carrying into success- 
ful operation the systematic use of the telegraph for 
the above-mentioned object. 

In the year 1857 Lieutenant M. F. Maury, then Super- 
intendent of the National Observatory at Washington, 
appealed to the public and Congress, through the press, 
urging the establishment of a storm and weather bu- 
reau, and at the same time made an extensive tour 
through the Northwest, addressing the people with a 
view of rousing public attention to the vast impor- 
tance of this meteorological system. 

In the Journal of the American Geographical and 
Statistical Society for 1860 we read that “As long 
ago as 1851 we find the Superintendent of the National 
Observatory at Washington urging the extension to 
the land—for the benefit of farmers, the shipping in 
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Less than three years after the occurrence 
of the famous ‘‘ Black Sea storm,” just men- 
tioned, there appeared for the first time, and 
in an American paper, a formal proposition 
for the establishment of a general system of 
daily weather reports by telegraph, and the 
utilization of that great invention for the col- 
lection of meteorologic changes at a central 
office, and the transmission thence of storm 
warnings to the sea-ports of the American lakes 
and our Atlantic sea-board. 

“Since great storms,” says Mr. Thomas B. 
Butler, in his work on the ‘‘Atmospheric System 
and Elements of Prognostication,” *‘ have been 
found to observe pretty well defined laws, both 
as respects the motions of the wind and the di- 
rection of their progress, we may often recog- 
nize such a storm in its progress, and anticipate 
changes which may succeed during the next 
few hours. When it is possible to obtain tel- 
egraphic reports of the weather from several 
places in the valley of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries, we may often predict the approach 
of a great storm twenty-four hours before its 
violence is felt at New York,” 

On the coasts of the kingdom of Italy mar- 
iners are forewarned that a storm threatens 
them by ared flag hoisted on all the towers and 
light-houses of the principal localities, ranging 
from Genoa to Palermo, and thence up along 
the Adriatic. On the most dangerous points 
of the coast of England, where the fishing- 
boats and small craft that perform the service 
of the coast are exposed to formidable gales 
even during the most promising season, barom- 
eters put up by the Meteorological Bureau are 
at hand to warn the seamen of bad weather. 
A striking illustration of the importance of 
storm weather signals was recently furnished 
(March 8), when a tornado swept over St. 





our ports, and the industrial pursuits of the country 
generally—of that system of meteorological co-opera- 
tion and research which had been so signally benefi- 
cial to commerce and navigation at sea. The Brus- 
sels Conference indorsed this recommendation. Much 
stress, in these appeals to Congress and the people, 
has been laid upon the value of the magnetic telegraph 
asa meteorological implement; for it was held that by 
a properly managed system of daily weather reports by 
telegraph warnings of many, if not most, of the de- 
structive storms which visit our shores or sweep Over 
the land might be given sufficiently in advance to pre- 
vent shipwreck, with many other losses, disasters, and 
inconveniences to both man and beast.”—(Page 6.) The 
same journal states that the Meteorological Depart- 
ment, of the London Board of Trade, under Admiral 
Fitzroy, was established to co-operate with the sug- 
gestion of Lieutenant Maury, which statement is con- 
firmed by the report of the English Board for 1866 
(page 17), and also by Admiral Fitzroy himself, in his 
Weather-Book, where he tells (page 49), “from per- 
sonal knowledge, how coldly Maury’s views and sug- 
gestions were receiyed in this country [England] 
prior to 1853.” The great meteorologist, Alexander 
Buchan, secretary of the Scottish Meteorological So- 
ciety, in his recent work, strikingly states the indebt- 
edness of Europe to the United States for this system: 
“The establishment of meteorological societies during 
the last twenty years must be commemorated as con- 
tributing in a high degree to the advancement of the 
science. In this respect the United States stand pre- 


| eminent.” } 
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Louis, destroying several lives and $1,000,000 
worth of property. 

In former publications the writer has demon- 
strated at length the fire-sprinkled paths and 
tracks of these storms, some of which are gen- 
erated in the torrid zone, and sweep over the 
Gulf of Mexico, and thence up the valley of 
the Mississippi; or, shooting off from the bosom 
of the Gulf Stream, strike upon the Atlantic 
coast, and thence commence their march upon 
the sea-board and central States of the Union. 
In these published papers the view taken of 
these tropic-born cyclones is, with some modi- 
fications, that announced in 1831, and then 
substantially demonstrated by Mr. William C. 
Redfield, of New York, viz., that they rotate 
around a calm centre of low barometer, in a direc- 
tion contrary to the hands of a watch in the north- 
ern hemisphere, and with the hands of a watch in 
the southern hemisphere. 

It would, perhaps, be impossible to give a 
more vivid and exact account of a cyclone (or 
typhoon) than the following account of the ty- 
phoon of the United States war vessel Jdaho.* 
After depicting the forlorn condition of the 
vessel after she had passed through the semi- 
circle of the storm, the eye-witness writes : 
** At half past seven in the evening the barom- 
eter had fallen from 30.05 to 27.62. Suddenly 
the mercury rose to 27.90, and with one wild, 
unearthly, soul-thrilling shriek the wind as sud- 
denly dropped to a calm, and those who had 
been in these seas before knew that we were in 
the terrible vortex of the typhoon, the dreaded 
centre of the whirlwind. ‘The ship had been 
fast filling with water, and fruitless efforts had 
been made to work the pumps; but when the 
wind died away the men jumped joyfully to the 
brakes, exclaiming, ‘The gale is broken! we 
are all safe!’ For the officers there was no 
such feeling of exultation. They knew that, if 
they did not perish in the vortex, they had 
still to encounter the opposite semicircle of the 
typhoon, and that with a disabled ship. It 
was as though a regiment of freshly wounded 
soldiers had been ordered to meet a new ene- 
my in battle, and that without delay, for the 
cessation of the wind was not to be a period of 
rest. Till then the sea had been beaten down 
by the wind, and only boarded the vessel when 
she became completely unmanageable ; but now 
the waters, relieved from all restraint, rose in 
their own might. Ghastly gleams of lightning 
revealed them piled up on every side in rough 
pyramidal masses, mountain high, the revolv- 
ing circle of wind which every where inclosed 
them causing them to boil and tumble as though 
they were being stirred in some mighty caldron. 

** At twenty minutes before eight o’clock the 
vessel entered the vortex; at twenty minutes 
past nine o’clock it had passed, and the hurri- 
cane returned, blowing with renewed violence 
from the north, veering to the west. 





* Atlantic Monthly, March, 1870: “A Night in a 
Typhoon.” 























‘*'The once noble ship, the pride not only of 
our own navy, but of the whole craft of ship- 
builders over all the world, was now only an 
unmanageable wreck. There was little left 
for the wind to do but entangle the more the 
masses of broken spars, torn sails, and parted 
ropes, which were held together by the wire 
rigging. An hour or two later the tempest be- 
gan sensibly to abate, and confidence increased 
in the ability of the ship to hold together, 
When daylight dawned the danger was over, 
and we first became aware of the astonishing 
amount of damage the ship had incurred in 
bearing us through the perils of that dreadful 
night. It was evident that she had sacrificed 
herself to save us.” 

The writer was aware, when this view was 
first publicly sustained by himself, that it was 
not accepted by all meteorologists. 

The observations, of the most reliable and 
extended character, made within the last few 
years, go far to show that the storms which de- 
scend on low latitudes of the earth from high 
polar regions are, as the storms of the tropical 
regions, likewise of a rotary or cyclonical char- 
acter. 

One of the most beautiful illustrations of the 
law which governs these atmospheric disturb- 
ances may be found in the gale which is so cel- 
ebrated as that in which, on the 25th of Oc- 
tober, 1859, the noble steamship Royal Char- 
ter went down, and several hundred lives were 
lost, in sight of the island of Anglesea, on the 
coast of Wales. ‘The Royal Charter gale, so 
remarkable in its features, and so complete in 
its illustrations,” as Admiral Fitzroy has well 
remarked, “we may say (from the fact of its 
having been noted at so many parts of the En- 
glish coast, and because the storm passed over 
the middle of the country), is one of the very 
best to examine which has occurred for some 
length of time.” 

At the fatal time the barometer, for over at 
least a thousand square miles of sea and land, 
was generally low, and had become so, gradu- 
ally, during many previous days—some tell us 
as much as a whole week. On the west coast 
of Ireland all was quiet in the atmosphere; the 
sky in the north of Scotland was serene. On 
the 21st of September a vessel passed the Scilly 
Islands and encountered no gale, and on the 
23d securely left the Channel soundings. On 
the 24th a vessel bound for Africa sailed from 
Liverpool, and met no storm. The Channel 
squadron noticed the low barometer of 28.50 
inches. In London rain was incessant and 
heavy, and the wind was from the south, while 
at Liverpool the winds were cold and northerly. 
On the dark and rainy afternoon and evening 
of the same day the Royal Charter was making 
way around Anglesea, close in shore, to her 
sadly chosen anchorage on the north side of 
that island, just in the place where she would 
feel the full force of the next day’s tempest. 
The tempest broke upon her the next morning 
near seven o'clock, and in one short hour “ that 
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doubly powered ship of iron,” which had circum- 
navigated the globe, was destroyed, with nearly 
all on board. Another vessel, and a wooden 
sailing ship, not a steamer, the Cumming, and sev- 
eral smaller vessels, encountered the same gale 
but a few miles off, and by a few hours’ sailing 
on the starboard tack (standing to the west- 
ward) ran out of the cyclone, and not one was 
wrecked, nor even materially injured. Had 
the Royal Charter, with her powerful engines 
and the use of her sails, followed their example 
on the morning of the 25th, all would, doubtless, 
have been right with her. The gale did not 
reach Liverpool until about twelve hours after 
the wreck of the noble vessel. Liverpool is 
about fifty or sixty miles from Anglesea. 

The peculiarity of this gale which swept over 
the deck of the Charter was its intense coldness, 
being a polar current. Examining the accom- 
panying diagram of ‘‘ the Royal Charter storm,” 
we see the tropical current advancing around the 
south and east of England with great force, to 
be, with greater force, speedily driven back by 
the polar current. 

A letter from Dublin said, ‘‘In England you 
have had a tremendous gale (October 25-26). 
Here it was not felt.” A dead calm and a sharp 
frost of unusual severity prevailed on the west 
coast of Ireland. A vessel returning from Ice- 
land had heavy gales from the east-northeast 
between October 23 and 28, 

“While at Anglesea,” says Fitzroy, “the storm 
came from east-northeast, in the Irish Channel 
it was northerly ; and on the east of Ireland it 
was from the northwest; in the Straits of Dover 
it was from the southwest; and on the east 
coast it was easterly—all at the same minute. 
Thus,” he adds, ‘‘there was an apparent cir- 
culation of cyclonic commotion passing north- 
ward from the 25th to the 27th, being two com- 
plete days from its appearance in the Channel, 
while outside of this circuit the wind became 
less and less violent; and it is very remarkable 
that, even so near as on the west coast of Ire- 
land, there was fine weather, with light breezes, 
while in the Bristol Channel it blew a northerly 
and westerly gale. At Galway and at Limer- 
ick, on that occasion, there were moderate 
breezes only, while over England the wind was 
passing in a tempest, blowing from all points 
of the compass in irregular succession, around 
a central, variable area.’”* 

The phenomena of the Royal Charter gale 
have been given not as being peculiar or anom- 
alous in the annals of cyclonology, but for the 
accuracy with which they were recorded, and 
because they furnish the reader with the type 
to which most American storms, and, indeed, 
all storms, more or less strictly conform, as geo- 
graphical or orographical circumstances permit 
or prevent. 

Storms similar in their conditions to that of 
the Royal Charter not infrequently occur in the 
United States, especially in the winter, when 





* See Fitzroy’s Weather Book, p. 300. 





the conflict of the two currents, the polar and 
the equatorial, in high latitudes, is marked by 
sudden transitions in January from mild, moist, 
and balmy weather to a sudden and fearful cold, 
below zero. The furious battle of the elements 
rages, and reminds us of the famous Homeric 
description of Hector’s attack on the Grecian 
walls : 

‘As when two scales are charged with doubtful loads, 
From side to side the trembling balance nods, 
Till, poised aloft, the resting beam suspends 
Each equal weight, nor this nor that descends.” 

It may suffice to give one instance of this in 

the great northwestern snow-storm of January 

last. Speaking of this storm, the Chicago Times 
of the 16th of January said: 

‘“‘ The tremendous storm which has just pass- 
ed is without a peer in the knowledge of the 
oldest inhabitant. 

‘““The great snow-storm which visited Chi- 
cago on Friday (the 13th) first made its ap- 
pearance on the 10th ultimo at Reno, among 
the Rocky Mountains, where it commenced its 
initiatory rage with such violence and with such 
a blinding fall of snow that the workmen re- 
pairing the Union Pacific track could not see 
ten feet before them. It made its appearance 
in Cheyenne on the 11th, and since then has 
been steadily advancing across the country. 
It has been one of those peculiar northwest 
storms whose coming was not indicated by the 
falling of the mercury in the barometer. On 
the other hand, the barometer rose, while the 
thermometer fell. The immediate cause of the 
storm is indicated in the falling of the thermometer 
so suddenly after such mild weather. 

‘‘The earliest direct news of the storm was 
received from Cheyenne, the most westward 
meteorological station, it having commenced to 
snow there about 4 P.M. on January 11. Re- 
ports were also received from Omaha, Duluth, 
and St. Paul on the same day, showing that the 
storm had also commenced in those cities. The 
storm continued, with no cessation of violence, 
till about midnight of the 12th, when the weath- 
er telegrams failed to give any further knowl- 
edge of it. It had suddenly disappeared ; but 
only to strike Chicago with a premonitory driz- 
zle of rain on the morning of the 13th, the same 
symptoms showing themselves in St. Louis and 
Milwaukee. 

‘The amount of snow that has fallen during 
the present storm is almost unparalleled ; but, 
great as it is, it furnishes no gauge for the quan- 
tity of moisture that has reached the earth, as 
the amount of rain and sleet held in the snow 
makes it almost as heavy as salt. Another in- 
teresting feature of the storm has been its ex- 
treme duration, as compared with its violence. 
As bitter as the driving wind has been, the 
storm took thirty-nine hours to reach Chicago 
from Omaha, a progress which would give the 
very slow momentum of about ten miles an 
hour.” 

The Chicago storm was from the great polar 
current, and, as is the wont of westerly storms 
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OROGRAPHIO SECTION OF THE AMERICAN LAKES. 


(from the orographic peculiarity of the 
country), made its way to the Atlantic 
along the lakes and through the valley 
of the St. Lawrence. 

‘*With daily telegrams from the 
Azores and Iceland,” Buchan says, 
‘‘two and often three days’ intimation 
of almost every storm that visits Great 
Britain could be had.” ‘The Iceland 
telegram would give tidings from the 
polar air current, and that from the 
Azores would advertise the movement 
of the tropical current. 

It is highly important that the United 
States should have telegrams from the 
Pacific, and from the valley of the Sas- 
katchawan, or some point in British 
America on the eastern slope of the 
Rocky Mountains.. The importance of 
reports from the southwest also was 
fearfully demonstrated in March, dur- 
ing the already mentioned interruption 
of the Signal Service, when the tornado 
in St. Louis destroyed many lives, and 
$1,000,000 worth of property. 

It is due to the cyclone theory, or 
“law of storms,” here and heretofore 
advanced by the writer, to say that 
many of the storms which seem to be 
deviations from the cyclonic law are 
modified by interfering cyclones. This 
view was formally adopted by the com- 
mittee of the Meteorological Depart- 
ment of the London Board of Trade. 
Mr, Stevenson, of Berwickshire, En- 
gland, as quoted by Fitzroy in the Board 
of Trade Report for 1862 (page 33), has 
some striking observations, founded on 
his own invaluable labors: ‘The storms 
which pass over the British Isles are 
found generally to act in strict accord- 
ance with the cyclonictheory. In many 
cases, however, this accordance is not so 
obvious, and the phenomena become 
highly complicated. This is a result 
which often happens when two or more 
cyciones interfere—-an event of very fre- 
quent occurrence. When interferences 
of this description take place we have 
squalls, calms (often accompanied by 
heavy rains), thunder-storms, great vari- 
ations in the direction and force of the 
wind, and much irregularity in the baro- 
metric oscillations. ‘These complex re- 
sults are, however, completely explicable 
by the cyclonic theory, as I have tested 
in several instances. A very beautiful 
and striking example of a compound 
cyclonic disturbance of the atmosphere 
at this place was investigated by me in 
September, 1840, and found to be due 
to the interference of ,three storms.” 
Mr. Stevenson gives a number of in- 
stances of interfering cyclones which 
confirm this view. The points of inter- 
ference, where two cyclones strike and 
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revolve against each other, are best marked by a 
peculiarly and ¢treacherously fine rain. 

It may not inappropriately be added here 
that the cyclone theory, so strikingly illustrated 
by the hurricanes of the West Indies, has been 
demonstrated by Dove to apply to the typhoons 
of the Indian Ocean and China Seas. And 
Mr. Thorn has long since shown that the theory 
holds good for the storms of the Indian Ocean, 
south of the equator. 

The following extract strikingly confirms 
what has been said. Mr, N. W. Goodwin, a 
resident of Superior, Wisconsin, writing me of 
the storms on Lake Superior, says: 

“In my inquiries about these northeasters 
I have been informed by people living here, 
who have for years observed their peculiarities, 
that frequently steamers and vessels leave here 
and have pleasant weather down the lake, and 
that vessels leaving a short time after encount- 
er these northeasters in all their violence; at 
the same time passengers from the southwest 
(Saint Paul) meet no storm until within a few 
miles of the lake. 

“During these storms the upper strata of 
clouds, as seen through the rifts in the lower 
strata, move toward the southwest with seem- 
ingly as great velocity as the lower strata are 
moving toward the northeast. 

“At times these storms will only reach a 
short way down the lake, and it seems as 
though the currents of air are moving in a cir- 
cle, coming down from above and striking the 
surface of the lake, and then following it up 
until they encounter the influences of the land, 
hills, and woods at the head of the lake, and 
then turning and forming those currents that 
are seen through the lower strata of clouds mov- 
ing toward the southwest. 

‘*We have,” Mr. Goodwin says, ‘a surer rule 
of forecasting these northeasters than by the 


barometer—that is, by the rise of the water in | 
| such a nature that, with care and diligence, a good 


the lake, If the water first recedes, and then 
suddenly rises, look out for a heavy northeaster. 
But if it only rises, and does not recede before 
rising, the blow will be light.” 


tant branch of our subject. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE SIGNAL SERVICE. 


It would be wanting in acknowledgment of 
great services which have been rendered to the 
whole country, and to science every where, not to 


mention the names of those who have been most | pointment of sergeant from the date of enlistment. 


directly engaged in establishing in the Signal 


Service Bureau a ‘ Division of Telegrams and | 


Reports for the Benefit of Commerce.” Fore- 
most in this work wasthe Hon. Halbert E. Paine, 
of Wisconsin, whose fine and cultivated intellect 
soon discovered the necessity for storm signals 
on the great lakes, and whose ability and com- 
manding influence in Congress gave the propo- 
sition dignity and force. Warmly seconded by 
the Hon. Henry L. Dawes, of Massachusetts, 


the distinguished chairman of the Committee | 


on Appropriations in the House of Representa- 


tives, in which he stands as one of the most 
able and conspicuous leaders, General Paine’s 
advocacy secured an early adoption of the 
measure. The Hon. William W. Belknap, the 
Secretary of War, although from the first he in- 
trusted the entire management of the service to 
the chief signal officer, has been the earnest 
and able supporter of the enterprise, which will 
always be an honor to his administration of the 
War Department. 

It may be added that, without distinction of 
party, the whole people of the country, the 
press, both Houses of Congress, and the Pres- 
ident have earnestly sustained and advanced 
this important branch of the public service. 

The basis upon which all the operations of 
the Signal Service are conducted is that of 
military precision and promptness. This will be 
seen from the following circular : 


WAR DEPARTMENT. 

OFFICE OF THE CUIEF SIGNAL OFFICER. 
Division of Telegrams and Reports for the Benefit of 
Commerce. 

Wasurnaton, D. C., August 10, 1870. 
(crrovLaR.] 

The following circular is published for the intorma- 
tion of those desiring to enlist for appointment as non- 
commissioned officers in the army, for the duties of 
the “observation and report of storms, by telegraph 
and signal, for the benefit of commerce,” under the 
late law of Congress and the authorization of the Sec- 
retary of War, and for such other duties as may be re- 
quired in connection therewith. 

Every candidate will be subjected to an examination, 
prior to enlistment, before a board appointed by the 
chief signal officer, which meets at this office, as may 
be convenient, and before which he must appear at his 
own expense. Testimonials as to good character and 
capacity, signed by persons known at this office, must 
be presented. The examination will be chiefly direct- 
ed to accurate spelling, legible handwriting, proficien- 
cy in arithmetic (including decimal fractions), and the 
geography of the United States. 

The United States is entitled to the whole time of 
the person enlisted; but the duties required are of 


deal of time will be at the disposal of the persons em- 
ployed, which may be devoted to reading or study, 
without detriment to the discharge of their duties. 


| Thus time between the hours of reports can often be 
We come now to examine the most impor- 


had for this purpose, and on frequent occasions when 
no active duty is pressing. A number of young men 
are already enlisted having such purposes in view. 
No employment of this nature can, however, be per- 
mitted to interfere, in any way, with that prompt and 
constant attention to duty which will be insisted upon. 





Candidates, after successfully passing a physical and 
mental examination, will be enlisted in the general serv- 
ice of the United States, and will then receive the ap- 


If, however, after being under instruction, they fail to 
pass another examination, to be had before they will 

be put upon duty, they will be at once discharged. 
Persons permanently relieved from duty for honora- 
ble reasons will be honorably discharged. The penal- 
ties for neglect of duty, bad conduct, etc., are dishon- 
orable discharge, or such other punishment as a court- 
martial may direct. 
* * * * * * * 


All the duties will be performed strictly under the 





discipline of martial law—all persons in the military 
| service being subject to trial and punishment for im- 
| proper conduct or neglect of duty under the rules and 
| articles of war. 
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The duties will be chiefly those pertaining to the ob- 
servation, record, and proper publication and report, 
at such times as may be required, of the state of the 
barometer, thermometer, hygrometer, and rain-gauge, 
or other instruments (instructions in the use of which 
instruments will be given by this office), and the report 
by telegraph or signal, at such times as indicated and | 
to such places as may be designated by the chief sig- 
nal officer, of the observations as made, or such other 
information as may be required—the telegraphic re- 
ports to be forwarded by the regular telegraphic oper- 
ators, or in such manner as may be directed. The ut- 
most precision will be required in observations and re- 
ports. The specification of these particular duties is | 
not to exclude others connected ‘therewith whicn may | 
be necessary. 

The object of this plan is to insure the correctness 
and regularity of reports by having them made under 
military control. It being desired to make this body 
of men especially select, rigid examinations will be 
insisted upon. . 

Married men are not enlisted, and only persons be- 
tween the ages of twenty-one and forty years. 


The military system is one of the most strik- 
ingly beautiful and valuable features in the 
constitution of this Signal Service for the bene- 
fit of commerce. ‘The advantages of having 
the whole corps of weather observers in the army 
are manifest and manifold. Each observer feels 
the responsibility of a sentinel at his post, which 
begets in him a sentiment of devotion to duty 
the strongest of which men are capable, and 
which has often led the soldier to imitate the 
example of the Roman guard at Pompeii, who, 
after nearly eighteen centuries, was taken from 
its ruins in his martial position, showing that he 
had not fled before the molten flood from Vesu- 
vius. Experience has proved, what the sense of 
the government originally suggested, that ob- 
servations would be most punctually and scrupu- 
lously taken at the different stations by men ac- 
customed to the discipline and obedience, even 
in minutest details, of army subalterns. 

They are required to work out no difficult 
problems in meteorology, but simply to observe 
and record the indications of their instruments, 
and to transmit the same without delay or in- 
accuracy. In doing this work, they have be- 
come by tri-daily practice as expert and exact 
in reading the glasses as any of our veteran 
scientific men—indeed, as much so as a Fitzroy 
or a Leverrier could be. 

Regarding the Signal Corps scattered through 
and over all partsof the country, we may compare 
it to a regiment on drill three times a day, the 
telegraph instantly revealing to the command- 
ing officer, General Albert J. Myer, at Wash- 
ington, the slightest failure in any observer. 

By this now widely spread and magnificently 
organized system the United States army, en- 
gaged under the chief signal officer, is in time 
of peace undergoing a thorough training in the 
art of telegraphy and signaling, at the same time 
that it is passing through a most thorough dis- 
cipline, is being educated to science, and also 
serving one of the most important ends ever 
devised for the benefit of commerce. 





At Fort Whipple, Virginia, every man is 
taught to use the telegraph, and to become a skill- 


Jfuloperator, He thus has aprofession at all times 
lucrative to himself wherever he may be after- 
ward thrown. ‘The training, skill, and habits of 
exactness acquired by the Signal Corps in time 
of peace will be of the greatest value to the army 
in time of war. ‘The telegraph is capable of 
indefinite utilization. General Von Moltke, it 
is well known, conducted the late operations of 
the German army on the battle-fields of France 
sitting in the rear with his map before him, and 


| his telegraphic operator at his side, keeping him 


in communication with all parts of the-field. It 
has been frequently said by distinguished mili- 
tary men that the telegraph will be one of the 
most effective weapons in any war that may 
now occur, How necessary for the govern- 
ment to keep up the efficiency of such a corps 
as that of which we have spoken! 

Of its utility in time of war it is hardly neces- 
sary to say more than a word. ‘These signals 
have been used in American military movements 
with great success, as in the famous movement 
of General Hood near Altoona, when by forced 
marches he found his way into General Sher- 
man’s rear, and seizing every road along which 
a courier could pass with the intelligence, was 
finally defeated by forces brought up by messages 
sent over the heads of his forces by the Signal 
Officer with General Sherman. 

During the progress of war the force un- 
der General Myer would have a double office. 
They would communicate all the movements 
of the enemy and conduct the telegraphic busi- 
ness on the field and also in the rear; and that 
portion of the corps on duty at the signal sta- 
tion would keep up their weather reports, by 
which commanders would be informed of how 
their movements would be likely to be retarded 
by storms and rains, by heavy roads, by deten- 
tions of their supply-trains, by snow-drifts on 
their railroad communications, and by fatal 
floods in the rivers in their rear, and other 
weather phenomena affecting the very exist- 
ence of their commands. 

As the organization under General Myer now 
exists, the President and Secretary of War have 
a responsible military man at every important 
post in the country. If a warlike expedition 
appears on any part of our coast, causing a 
panic or stampede, there may be a thousand 
wild rumors of frightened message-senders. 
The government, however, is in the receipt ev- 
ery eight hours (and can be in the receipt ev- 
ery hour if it wishes) of a reliable message from 
its own agent, who reports on his responsibility 
what he saw and knows to be true ; and this ob- 
server will not leave his post until ordered to do 
so. As a mere government police, therefore, 
the Signal Corps would be worth to the nation 
far more than it can ever cost, even if its opera- 
tions should be more widely extended, as will 
speedily be done. 

Each sergeant is sent to the Signal Service 
school of instruction at Fort Whipple, Virginia, 
where he is immediately supplied with Loo- 
mis's ‘‘ Text-Book of Meteorology,” Buchan’s 
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‘¢Hand-Book of Meteorology,” Pope’s ‘‘ Prac- 
tical Telegraphy,” and the ‘‘ Manual of Signals 
for the United States Army,” together with all 
the instruments necessary for practical instruc- 
tion. ‘The books he must thoroughly master. 
He is required to recite once daily didactically, 
and to practice a certain time with the instru- 
ments. He is required to remain under tuition 
until considered by the instructor competent to 
take charge of a station and perform the neces- 
sary duties, when he is ordered before a board, 
consisting of three army officers, for examina- 
tion, when, if considered incompetent, he is re- 
turned to Fort Whipple for further instruction 
and practice. 

If, after a rigid examination, he is found 
capable, he is assigned to a station, and the 
necessary stationery and instruments furnished 
him (the latter consisting of the barometer, 
thermometer, hygrometer, anemoscope, ane- 
mometer, and rain-gauge), and instructions to 
make three observations daily, viz., at the 
time corresponding with 7.35 a.m., 4.35 P.M., 
, and 11,35 p.m., Washington time, so that every 
observer at each station should be reading his 
instruments at the same moment, and in the 
following order, viz., lst, barometer; 2d, ther- 
mometer; 3d, hygrometer; 4th, anemoscope ; 
5th, anemometer; and 6th, rain-gauge. 


THE SIGNAL SERVICE STAFF, 


General Myer is assisted by a staff of able 
and experienced officers, and by a corps of six- 
ty-five observer-sergeants. 

The Board of Preliminary Examination is 
composed of Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Garrick 
Mallery, Captain First Infantry, U.S.A., and 
Brevet Captain H. W. Howgate, Second Lieu- 
tenant Twentieth Infantry. ‘This board had 
examined previous to March 1 about one hun- 
dred and thirty applicants for appointment as 
observer-sergeants, of whom seventy-nine were 
recommended and assigned to instruction or oth- 
er duty; most of those failing in examinations 
were deficient in the knowledge of decimal frac- 
tions and the geography of the United States. 

The Board of Final Examination is composed 
of Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Garrick Mallery, 
Captain First Infantry ; Second Lieutenant Allyn 
Capron, First Artillery ; Brevet Captain Henry 
W. Howgate, Second Lieutenant Twentieth In- 
fantry. Of the seventy-nine observer-sergeants 
appointed before March 1 there were discharged 
for unfitness in final examination or for miscon- 
duct, four ; reduced to the ranks for misconduct, 
two; discharged for unfitness after passing final 
examination, one ; discharged for physical dis- 
ability, two; discharged for failure to pass final 
examination, five—leaving sixty-five as the to- 
tal number now composing the corps. 

In addition to the duties discharged by the 
officers of the Examining Board, Colonel Mal- 
lery, A.S.O., has the general charge of the very 
Jarge correspondence of the office; Captain 
Howgate has charge of the statistics and all 
Observations of the service; and Lieutenant 
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SECTIONS OF GREEN’S STANDARD BAROMETER. 


Capron has the difficult post of instructor of 
sergeants at Fort Whipple. 

Where a single person has been required to 
do the work of a station, receiving full reports 
from all stations, the labor occupied twenty 
hours out of the twenty-four. But the rule 
now adopted is to provide each station with two 
men—one a sergeant in charge and the other a 
private soldier as assistant. The observer sta- 
tioned on Mount Washington has been alone on 
the mountain most of the time, and always re- 
sponsible for the work. 

Besides the officers already named as com- 
posing the Board of Examination, General 
Myer is also ably assisted by Major L. B. Nor- 
ton, the property and disbursing officer of the 
Signal Service. 

Professor Cleveland Abbé, long known as an 
officer of the Cincinnati Observatory, and as an 
eminent meteorologist, is employed chiefly in 
the work of making out the daily synopsis of 
the weather, and deducing therefrom the weath- 
er ‘ probabilities,” which are given to the public 
by telegram through all newspapers desirous of 
furnishing them to their readers. 

To the conspicuous ability of all of these offi- 
cers is attributable the success of the enterprise. 


“THE GLASSES.” 


If the invention of the mariner’s compass 
enabled navigators, as Columbus and Magellan, 
to leave the close seas and shores of the main- 
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land, and strike their way across the great 
oceans in search of new continents, it is beyond 
dispute that (to use the words of a distinguish- 
ed meteorologist) ‘‘ the invention of the barom- 
eter has opened up a new world.” Perhaps 
nothing has been so much in the way of meteor- 
ologic success as poor and unreliable instru- 
ments. ‘To obviate this difficulty, numerous 
eminent laborers have made both common and 
self-registering instruments the study and ex- 
periment of a lifetime. The common barom- 
eter has undergone many and vast improve- 
ments within a few years, so that an old sea- 
man like Lord Nelson would now hardly know 
a first-class Adie’s or Green’s barometer. 

The ordinary barometer in use by Signal 
Office observers is that of Mr. James Green 
(the well-known scientific instrument maker 
of New York)—an instrument adopted by the 
Smithsonian Institution, and also by the Amer- 
ican navy, as the most perfect to be obtained. 

This barometer has its cistern furnished with 
a small glass index, which shows when the 
mercury is at the right height in the cistern. 
This is adjustable by a serew which works 
through the bottom of the instrument against 
the flexible bottom of the cistern. The instru- 
ment is ready for use when the mercury touch- 
es the little V-shaped index in the cistern. So 
simple and complete is this barometer that any 
one can use it, and it ought to be in the hands 
of all business gentlemen, and all who are in- 
terested in watching the mutations of weather. 


In reading the barometer a vernier is used. 
The vernier (Figs. 1 and 2) consists of a piece 
similar to the scale of the barometer, and along 


which it slides. It will be seen from Fig. 1 
that ten divisions of the vernier are exactly 
equal to eleven divisions of the scale; that is, 
to eleven-tenths of aninch. Each division of 
the vernier is, therefore, equal to a tenth of an 





inch, together with the 
tenth of a tenth, or a hun- 
dredth, 7. e., to ten hun- 
dredths and one hun- 
dredth, or 0,11 of an inch. 
Similarly, two divisions 
of the vernier are equal 
to 0.22 inch, three to 0.33 
inch. If the vernier and 
scale occupy the relative 
positions as in Fig. 1, 
then the barometer reads 
30.00 inches. Butif they 
stand as in Fig. 2, we read thus: (1) The zero 
of the vernier being between 29 and 30, the 
reading exceeds 29 inches, but less than 30 
inches. Hence the first figure is 29 inches, 
(2) Counting the tenths of an inch from 29 
upward, we find the vernier indicates more 
than 7-10ths and less than 8-10ths, giving the 
second figure, 7-10ths. Casting the eye down 
the scale to see the point at which a division 
of the scale and one of the vernier meet in one 
and the same straight line, we find it at the , 
figure 6—the last figure. And we read the ba- 
rometer 29.76. 

By this simple mechanical contrivance the 
barometer is read to so fine a degree that the 
variation of 1-100th of an inch in the mercurial 
column is detected ! 
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Fig. 1. 


FOR READING BY VEENIER, 


BAROMETRIC OSCILLATIONS, 

Latitude and longitude on the earth's sur- 
face mark very conspicuous differences in the 
mean barometric pressure, as will be seen by a 
study of the Isobarometric Chart for the Unit- 
ed States. 

The barometer has a slight fluctuation also 
under several influences. It rises when the 
moon is on the meridian in some places. It 
has a diurnal oscillation, amounting on the 
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equator to more than one-tenth of an inch, but 
in the latitude of New York to only 0.05 inch, 
the greatest height being about 10 a.m., and 
the least about 4 p.m. The nocturnal varia- 
tions are much less. In the latitude of Phila- 
delphia and New York the northeast wind 
causes another variation of one-fourth of an 
inch, due to the meeting of two atmospheric 
waves giving a still higher wave, and hence 
a higher barometer. ‘There is also the varia- 
tion due to the height of the observer’s station 
above the sea. This is, of course, of the first 
importance. ‘The other fluctuations are com- 
paratively unimportant, and do not blind an 
observer to those ominous fluctuations which 
precede the storm, the tornado, and the hurri- 
cane. ‘The oscillations which indicate a storm 
are very marked. The tornado which recently 
ravaged St. Louis was preceded by a gradual 
fall of the mercury in the barometer, for thirty 
hours previous, of an entire inch. At Boston, 
within thirty-seven years, the barometer has 
ranged from 31.125 inches to 28.47 inches, the 
difference being 2.655 inches. At London it 
has ranged through more than 3.5 inches ; but 
in the tropics not so much. 

During the passage of a cyclone the mercury 
oscillates rapidly. The most noticeable fall 
occurs from four to six hours before the passage 
of the storm centre, This fall is often over an 


inch, and sometimes two inches. 

Great changes are usually shown by falls of 
barometer exceeding half an inch, and by dif- 
ferences of temperature exceeding fifteen de- 


grees. If the fall equals one-tenth of an inch 
an hour we may look out for a heavy storm. 
The more sudden the change the greater the 
danger. But it is too often forgotten that the fall 
of the mercury is a forewarning of what will occur 
in a day or two, rather than in a few hours. 

A variation of an inch is certain to be fol- 
lowed by a tornado or violent cyclone. In the 
tropics ‘‘ the glass” has been known to show a 
fall of more than an inch and a half in one 
hour! 

The following guides in predicting weather 
changes are selected from the ‘* Barometer 
Manual” of the London Board of Trade, and 
are suggestive : 

I. If the mercury standing at thirty inches rise grad- 
ually while the thermometer falls, and dampness be- 
comes less, N.W., N., or N.E. wind; less wind or less 
snow and rain may be expected. . 

Il. If a fall take place with a rising thermometer and 
increasing dampness, wind and rain may be expected 
from S.E., 8., or S.W. ; a fall in winter with a low ther- 
mometer foretells snow. 


a rapid fall stormy weather with rain or snow; while 
a steady barometer, with dryness, indicates continued 
fine weather. 

VI. The greatest barometric depressions indicate 
gales from S.E., S., or S.W.; the greatest elevations 
foretell wind from N.W., N., or N.E., or calm weather. 

VII. Asudden fall of the barometer, with a westerly 
wind, is sometimes followed with a violent storm from 
the N.W., N., or N.E. 

VIII. If the wind veer to the 8. during a gale from 
the E. to S.E., the barometer will continue to fall until 
the wind is near a marked change, when a lull may 
occur. The gale may afterward be renewed, perhaps 
suddenly and violently; and if the wind then veer to 
the N.W., N., or N.E., the barometer will rise and the 
thermometer fall. 

IX. The maximum height of the barometer occurs 
during a northeast wind, and the minimum during one 
from the southwest; hence these points may be con- 
sidered the poles of the wind. The range between 
these two heights depends on the direction of the 
wind, which causes, on an average, a change of half an 
inch; on the moisture of the air, which produces in 
extreme cases a change of half an inch; and on the 
strength of the wind, which may influence the barome- 
ter to the extent of two inches. These causes, sepa- 
rately or conjointly with the temperature, produce 
either steady or rapid barometric variations, according 
to their force. 


SELF-REGISTERING INSTRUMENTS. 


But invaluable as is the ordinary barometer 
which has been described, the most valuable 
instruments are those which are automatic, or 
self-registering. Prominent among these are 
the celebrated self-recording barometer and 
the meteorograph invented by Professor G. W. 
Hough, Superintendent of the Dudley Observa- 
tory at Albany. Lord Rosse’s telescope has 
not done more for astronomy than will the 
self-registering barometer do tor meteorology. 

Through the great kindness of Professor 
Hough, in sending me wood-cuts of his beau- 
tiful inventions, I am enabled to present these 
simple yet complete and consummate con- 
trivances, 

The diagram, Fig. 1, page 410, will illustrate 
the method of registering the height of the ba- 
rometer and thermometer on a single sheet by 
the use of one set of mechanism : 


Let D be a drum 6 inches in diameter and 7 inches in 
height, covered with a sheet of ruled paper. This 
drum is presumed to revolve at any convenient rate, 
say linch per day. Let L be an iron or brass bar 24 
inches in length, mounted on an axis passing through 
the point c. Let P be a steel pen attached to the end 
of the lever projecting over the centre of the drum. 
Let P’ and P’”’ be platinum wires attached to the lever 
at 3 inches on either side of the axisc. The wire P’ is 
| over the shorter leg of a siphon barometer, and the 
| wire P’’ passes into the end of an open mercury ther- 
| mometer. 
| Now if the lever L, be elevated at the end over the 
drum, the wire P’ will touch the top of a float resting in 








Ill. An impending N. wind before which the ba- the shorterleg of the siphon barometer. If then a bat- 
rometer often rises may be accompanied with rain, | tery, B, and electro-magnet, E, be arranged asin the dia- 
hail, or snow, and so forms an apparent exception to gram, when contact is made with the float a current 
the above rules, for the barometer always rises with a | of electricity will pass through the circuit, and the 
north wind. | electro-magnet E is operated. If then, when the cir- 

IV. The barometer being at 2934 inches, a rise fore- | cuit is completed, a blow be struck on the pen P, by 
tells less wind or a change of it northward, or less | means of the electro-magnet, or a hammer unlocked 
wet. But if at 29 inches a fast first rise precedes | by it, the dot on the drum sheet will indicate the 
strong winds or squalls from N.W., N., or N.E., after | height of the barometer at that time. It is obvious 
which a gradual rise with falling thermometer, a S. or | that as often as the lever is elevated a record will be 
S.W. wind will follow, especially if the rise of the ba- | made. For the barometer an hourly record will be 
rometer has been sudden. | found to be sufficient. 

V. A rapid barometric rise indicates unsettled, and| I£ the lever L is rigid and firmly mounted, the mere 
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Fig. 1.—REGISTRATION OF THE HEIGHT OF BAROMETER AND THERMOMETER. 


measurement of height by means of electrical contact 
can be carried to almost any degree of precision. 

It was found from numerous experiments 
made some years since that the magnetic cir- 
cuit is not completed for a distance of one-ten- 
thousandth of an inch. Therefore, whatever 
source of error there may be in the results re- 
corded by this method is due to the barome- 
ter itself. In practice, from records extending 
over nearly one year, it is found that the re- 
sults are inside the errors of reading from the 
drum sheet. 

A long experience has led to the conclu- 
sion that this degree of precision is sufficient 
for the investigation of barometric changes, and 
is but little outside the limit of error from read- 
ing a standard barometer. 

An examination of the diagram will also 
show at a glance how the height of the ther- 
mometer isrecorded. It should, however, pre- 
viously be stated that the thermometer is a lit- 
tle larger than those in ordinary use, and has a 
platinum wire, a, cemented in the bulb, com- 
municating with the mercury in the inside. 


DESCRIPTION OF A NEW METEOROGRAPH. 
(WEATHER RECORDER.) 
The following is a general description of a 
machine constructed for the Signal Service at 
the request of the chief signal officer. 


It registers hourly the barometer and wet 
and dry bulb thermometers, and thus shows the 
atmospheric pressure, the temperature of the 
atmosphere, and its hygrometric condition— 
i, é., its condition of moisture or dryness. 

The engraving, Fig. 2, page 411, is a perspec- 
tive view of this instrument. The recording 
lever, A, is a bar of iron about two feet in length, 
nearly balanced on the axis, supported by the 
clock-frame, C. The clock is constructed with 
rather stronger gearing than an ordinary move- 
ment, its office being to elevate and depress 
the lever A hourly, regulate the drum, D, and 
raise the two striking hammers, H and H’. It 
is provided with a half-second pendulum, and 
requires winding once in two days, the weight 
dropping in that time about three feet. 

The shorter leg of the siphon barometer is 
shown at B, and the wet and dry bulb ther- 
mometers at ‘I’ and T. Directly over the leg 
of the siphon, as also over the two thermome- 
ters, the lever A supports a carriage, which is 
depressed or elevated whenever the lever A is 
in motion, The registering point, G, is con- 
nected with the lever, as shown in the diagram ; 
and the curvilinear motion of the end of the le- 
ver is converted into rectilinear by allowing G 
to slide against a vertical steel rod. 

To illustrate the action of the machine, we 
will suppose the lever A has reached its low- 
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Fig. 2.—THE METEOROGRAPH. 


est point, the registering pen G being at the 
bottom of the drum. Now, in order that we 
may be able to register the barometer on any 
part of the drum sheet, it is necessary that the 
striking hammer should be elevated and locked 
before the upward motion of the lever com- 
mences. As the hammers are raised by means 
of an arm carried by the hour shaft of the 
clock, at the point where the hammers begin to 
rise the snail for elevating the lever A is cut 





i 


away, so that it remains at rest during a period 
of fifteen minutes, the time required for eleva- 
ting the hammers H and H’. As soon as this 
is accomplished the lever begins to rise slow- 
ly, by means of the double snail on the hour 
shaft, the time required for traversing the drum 
being about fifteen minutes. When the posi- 
tion of the lever is such that the carriage in 
the rear of the clock touches the float in the 
shorter leg of the siphon, an electric current is 
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WILD’S SELF-REGISTERING BAROMETER 
(BAROMETER TUBE MOVABLE). 


established through the magnet, F, which un- | ures of the invention of Professor Hough is that 


locks the hammer H, causing the pen G to 
make a record on the drum sheet. 
lever has reached the top of the drum it re- 


mains at rest fifteen minutes, while the ham- | 


mers are being raised, when it is gradually de- 
pressed. So soon as the platinum wires—at- 
tached to the carriage over the thermometers— 
touch the surface of the mercury in the ther- 
mometer tubes, electric currents are established 
through the magnets F and J, simultaneously 
or successively unlocking the hammers, and, as 
the case may be, making records as before. 

A complete double motion of the lever re- 
quires one hour. During this time the barom- 
eter and wet and dry bulb thermometers have 
each been recorded once. The records of the 
barometer and thermometers differ in time about 
half an hour. The wet and dry bulb thermom- 


| 


After the | 





it prints its own records. And this is done by 
a single screw, which rises or falls with the mer- 
cury in the barometer. This screw carries a 
pencil, which traces upon a revolving cylinder 
or roll of paper a line showing the minutest 
movements of the column of mercury for every 
minute in twenty-four hours. This same screw 
also gives motion to a series of wheels which carry 
types, by which, at the end of every hour, the height 
of the column of mercury is printed on a slip of 
paper to the accuracy of THE THOUSANDTH PART 
OF AN INCH! 

One of the most beautiful and simple contriv- 
ances used is a Wild’s self-registering barometer, 
of which we give a cut one-quarter the actual 
size. It scarcely needs explanation except to 
say that the tube, A, is suspended in a cistern 
of mercury, represented on the left of Fig. 1. 


eters are recorded within about one minute of | As the atmospheric pressure changes, the level 
each other, depending on the difference between | of the mercury changes in the cistern, and the 


them. 


One of the most marked and wonderful feat- | increases or diminishes. 


| 


tube A rises or falls as the atmospheric pressure 
The weight of this 
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z four hours. At the end of every day this part 
of the roll is detached and put by to be bound 
up in book form in the records of the office in 
which the instrument is kept. 

The roll of paper is on a reel, n, passing 
between two rollers, g and &, as seen in Fig. 3. 

By these perfectly simple devices, instead of 
obtaining only three daily recorded observa- 
tions, the observer at every station gets a con- 
tinuous and perpetual record for every second 
in the day. That is to say, instead of getting, 
as by the common barometer (observed three 
times a day), observations for three seconds in 
twenty-four hours, he gets them for as many 
seconds as there are in twenty-four hours, or 
86,400. Thus it follows that the value of the 
self- registering barometer, as compared with 
the ordinary one, is as 86,400 to 3! 

The marvelous accuracy and exquisite nicety 
with which all the observations forwarded to 
General Myer by the observers are marked 
ought to assure the public that nothing is want- 
ing to give reliability to the published results 
and the “ probabilities” issued from his offices. 
A self-registering barometer, as well as other 
instruments of equal sensitiveness, will be used 
by all the observer-sergeants. It is scarcely 
possible for this invaluable instrument to suffer 
derangement or to get out of order. 

A third most beautiful and sensitive self-re- 
gistering instrument is that of Mr. Peelor, of 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, used with great suc- 
cess and satisfaction by the Signal Service. ‘This 
needs no battery, no electricity, to work it. A 
simple clock-work is all that is required, and its 
a operations are as exquisitely accurate and trust- 

@ }* worthy as the best navy chronometer, 

A barograph and thermograph made by Mr. 
F Beck, of London, similar to those used in the 
Kew Observatory, are on trial in the Signal 
Office, and good results are hoped from them. 
Their beautiful machinery might also be men- 
tube as it floats in the mercury, and also that | tioned and described, but our space fails. In- 
of the arm, J, which supports it at G, is exactly | deed, our limits have allowed mention to be 
balanced by the arm, //, to which is attached aj ‘made only of the most novel instruments em- 
sliding w eight, Iii, adjustable by asmall thumb- | ployed by the signal offices. A specimen record 
screw. K is a steel crayon- -holder fixed to the | of one of these is presented on page 414, show- 
balance J JJ, and to which is fixed a crayon, c, | ing the sy nchronous readings, on a given day 
whose point is seen in Fig. 3 to impinge upon a | and at a given place, of the thermometers (wet 
sheet of paper, 7¢. This sheet is moved by | and dry bulb), the hygrometer, and the barome- 
clock-work. When the atmospheric pressure | ter, all upon one sheet of paper. 
is increased, the tube A is forced to rise a little | We have already spoken of the beautiful 
out of the mercury in which it floats, and as it | adaptation of Professor Hough’s meteorograph 
rises at G the arm J is elevated. The crayon- | to the work of printing its own registrations. 
holder, being fixed on the balance at the ful- | The mechanics of meteorology have been ad- 
crum, f, by two little screws, swings a little to | vanced one step higher than this, and the regis- 
the left, and the crayon which it carries with | trations of the automaton are instantly and per- 
it makes a mark on the paper beneath it, which | fectly photographed. 'The sheet of paper, suit- 
mark indicates the rise of the barometer, or the | ably prepared for photographic impressions, is 
increase of atmospheric pressure. If the press- | made to slide, by means of clock-work, before 
ure decreases, the pencil, of course, movesin the | a gas flame. The mercury in the tubes pro- 
opposite direction, and shows the barometric tects a portion of the paper from the action of 
fall. The roll of paper on which the record is | the light of the lamp, while above the mercury 
made by this automatic instrument is divided | the rays of the lamp fall unobstructed upon the 
into rectangular parts, each one of which ex- | paper, and, making their impression, reveal the 
hibits the atmospheric variations for twenty- | exact height of the mercury in the tubes. 
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SPECIMEN RECORD. 
BAROMETER, 
TUERMOMETERS. 


The “ photograph of a storm,” page 415, shows 
the movements of the mercury in the two ther- 
mometers and barometer for twelve hours. 

This process, by which the weather is pho- 
tographed, is employed by General Myer, and 
these necessarily exact records will prove most 
attractive pictorial representations of the great 
storms in the atmospheric ocean for the study 
of meteorologists all over the world. 


PRESENT OPERATIONS OF THE SERVICE. 


Although the Signal Service is yet in its in- 
fancy, and must be patiently nursed and cher- 
ished by the people for some years before it can 
expect to do and discharge its full mission. 
Under General Myer’s indefatigable care and 
skillful management it has already achieved 
much good, and more than compensated the pub- 
lic for the expense of its establishment. Since 
it was instituted last summer ‘‘the chief signal 
officer has,” to quote the words of the New York 
World, ‘‘ thoroughly organized and equipped a 





grasp every part of the land from 
Sandy Hook to the Golden Gate of 
California, and from Key West to 
the Dominion of Canada.” 

Three times every day synchro- 
nous observations are taken and re- 
ports made from the stations—one 
at 8 a.M., one at 4p.M., and the third 
at midnight. These observations 
are made by instruments all of which 
are perfectly adjusted to a standard 
at Washington. They are also all 
taken at the same moment exactly, 
these observations and reports being 
also timed by the standard of Wash- 
ington time. The reports from the 
stations are transmitted in full by 
telegraph. By a combination of 
telegraphic circuits, the reports of 
observations made at different points 
synchronously are rapidly trans- 
mitted to the different cities at 
which they are to be published. 
They are, however, all sent of course 
to the central office in Washington. 
These reports are limited to a fixed 
number of words, and the time of 
their transmission is also a fixed 
number of seconds. These reports 
are not telegraphed in figures, but 
in words fully spelled out. There 
are now about forty-five stations for 
which provision has been made, and 
which are in running order. These 
have been chosen or located at 
points from which reports of obser- 
vations fill be most useful as indi- 
cating the general barometric press- 
ure, or the approach and force of 
storms, and from which storm warn- 
ings, as the atmospheric indications 
arise, may be forwarded with great- 
est dispatch to imperiled ports. 

These stations are occupied by expert ob- 
servers furnished with the best attainable in- 
struments, which are every day becoming more 
perfect, and to which other instruments are 
being added. 

The reports of observers are as yet limited 
to a simple statement of the readings of all their 
instruments, and of any meteorological facts 
existing at the station when their tri-daily re- 
port is telegraphed to the central office in Wash- 
ington. 

Each observer at the station writes his report 
on manifold paper.* One copy he preserves, 
another he gives to the telegraph operator, who 
telegraphs the contents to Washington. The 
preserved copy is a voucher for the report act- 
ually sent by the observer; and if the operator 
is careless and makes a mistake, he can not lay 
the blame on the observer, who has a copy of 


(The upper line of the Thermometers is the Dry Bulb, the lower line is the Wet Bulb.) 
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* Thin paper with black carbon paper between the 
sheets. The pen is a dry stylus, and being pressed on 
the upper sheet, it makes a similar mark on the sheets 


system which now embraces in its scientific | beneath it. 
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his report, which must be a fac-simile of the one 
he has handed to the operator. The preserved 
copy is afterward forwarded by the observer- 
sergeant to the office in Washington, where it 
is filed, and finally bound up in a volume for 
future reference. 

When all the reports from the various sta- 
tions have been received they are tabulated 
and handed to the officer (Professor Abbé) 
whose duty it is to write out the synopses and 
deduce the ‘‘probabilities,” which in a few min- 
utes are to be telegraphed to the press all over 
the country. 

This is a work of thirty minutes. The bulle- 
tin of “ probabilities,” which at present is all that 
is undertaken, is made out thrice daily, in the 
forenoon, afternoon, and after the midnight re- 
ports have been received, inspected, and studied 
out by the accomplished gentleman and able 
meteorologist who is at the head of this work. 

The ‘‘probabilites” of the weather for the 
ensuing day, so soon as written out by the Pro- 
fessor, are immediately telegraphed to all news- 
papers in the country which are willing to pub- 
lish them for the benefit of their readers, 

Copies of the telegrams of “ probabilities” 
are also instantly sent to all boards of trade, 
chambers of commerce, merchants’ exchanges, 
scientific societies, etc., and to conspicuous 
places, especially sea-ports, all over the country. 

While the Professor is preparing his bulletins 
from the reports just furnished him by tele- 
graph the sergeants are preparing maps which 
shall show by arrows and numbers exactly what 
was the meteorologic condition of the whole 
country when the last reports were sent in. 
These maps are printed in quantities, and give all 
the signal stations. A dozen copies are laid on 
the table with sheets of carbon paper between 
them, and arrow stamps strike in them (by the 
manifold process) the direction of the wind at 
each station. The other observations as to 
temperature, barometric pressure, etc., etc., are 
also in the same way put on them. 

These maps are displayed at various conspic- 
uous points in Washington—e. g., at the War 
Department, Capitol, Observatory, Smithsonian 
Institution, and office of the chief signal offi- 
cer. They serve also as perfect records of the 
weather for the day and hour indicated on them, 
and are bound up in a book for future use. 

Every report and paper that reaches the Sig- 
nal Office is carefully preserved on file, so that 
at the end of each year the office possesses a 
complete history of the meteorology of every 
day in the year, or nearly 50,000 observations, 
| besides the countless and continuous records 

from all of its self-registering instruments. 
| When important storms are moving, observ- 
| ers send extra telegrams, which are dispatched, 
| received, acted upon, filed, etc., precisely as are 

the tri-daily reports. One invaluable feature 
|of the system as now organized by General 
Myer is that the phenomena of any particular 

storm are not studied some days or weeks after 
| the occurrence, but while the subject is fresh 
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in mind. To the study of every such storm, 
and of all the,‘ probabilities” issued from the 
office, the chief signal ofticer gives his personal 
and unremitting attention. As the observations 
are made at so many stations, and forwarded 
every eight hours, or oftener, by special tele- 
gram from all quarters of the country, the 
movements and behavior of every decided storm 
can be precisely noted ; and the terrible meteor 
can be tracked and ‘‘raced down” in a very few 
hours or minutes. <A beautiful instance of this 
occurred on the 22d of February last, just after 
the great storm which had fallen upon San 
Francisco. While it was still revolving around 
that city, its probable arrival at Corinne, Utah, 
was telegraphed there, and also at Cheyenne. 
‘Thousands of miles from its roar, the officers at 
the Signal Office in Washington indicated its 
track, velocity, and force. Intwenty-four hours, 
as they had forewarned Cheyenne and Omaha, 
it reached those cities. Chicago was warned 
twenty hours or more before it came. Its ar- 
rival there was with great violence, unroofing 
houses and causing much destruction. Its 
course was telegraphed to Cleveland and Buf- 
falo, which, a day afterward, it duly visited. 
The president of the Pacific Railroad has not 
more perfectly under his eye and control the 
train that left San Francisco to-day than Gen- 
eral Myer had the storm just described. 

While the observers now in the field are per- 
fetting themselves in their work, the chief sig- 
nal officer is training other sergeants at the 
camp of instruction (Fort Whipple, Virginia), 
who will go forth hereafter as valued auxil- 
iaries. It has been fully demonstrated by the 
signal officer that the army of the United States 
is the best medium through which to conduct 
most efficiently and economically the operations 
of the Storm Signal Service. Through the army 
organization the vast system of telegraphy for 
meteorological purposes can be, and is now be- 
ing, most successfully handled. ‘* Whatever 
else General Myer has not done,” says the New 
York World, ‘‘he has demonstrated that there 
can be, and now is, a perfect net-work of tel- 
egraphic communication extending over the 
whole country, working in perfect order, by the 
signal-men, and capable of furnishing almost 
instantaneous messages from every point to the 
central office at Washington. Think of a sin- 
gle jump by wire from San Francisco 2700 
miles eastward three times a day! When 
General Myer undertook to put this system in 
working order, the telegraph companies said it 
was impossible—no such thing had ever been 
heard of in telegraphing. It is now a grand 
Juit accompli, as much as the passing of the 
Suez Canal by ships or the escaping from Paris 
by balloons.’* 

At present the signal officer aims only to 
give a synopsis of each day’s weather, and a 
statement of what weather may be expected or 
will probably occur. The *‘ probabilities” so far 





* New York World, March 5, 1871. 
Vor. XLIIL—No 255.—27 





have been most beautifully verified and con- 
firmed, 

It is not thought wise to undertake more 
than can be securely accomplished. ‘The syn- 
opses and ‘‘ probabilities” are all that intelligent 
shippers and careful seamen require. Shippers 
will not send their vessels to sea if the weath- 
er synopsis indicates threatening or alarming 
weather. 

Travelers can consult the ‘‘ probabilities” be- 
fore leaving home; and any severe storm that 
menaces any city or port is now specially tele- 
graphed thither, and the announcement is made 
by bulletins posted in the most public places. 

By the modest estimate of the signal officers, 
the following is a table showing percentage of 
‘* probabilities” that have been verified. 


Fully verified 


50 per cent. 
Verified in part ct 


It must, however, be borne in mind that the 
failures have often been due to lack of informa- 
tion from points where as yet no observer-ser- 
geant is stationed. 


FUTURE AIMS. 

The Signal Service has, up to this time, acted 
upon the wise maxim of ‘‘ making haste slow- 
ly,” and undertaking to do nothing which was 
not in its power to do safely and securely, with- 
out risk of failure. It has acted upon the con- 
fidence it has in the people that they will pa- 
tiently await the development of solid science, 
meantime leaving no stone unturned to hasten 
forward the observations which may lead to a 
more exact acquaintance with the habits, move- 
ments, and tracks of our American storms. 
Great progress has in a very short time been 
made in this knowledge, and every day new 
light is dawning upon the science of storms, 

The instruments of the service have been 
bought on trial. They are undergoing the 
most varied experiments. In a short time, it 
is hoped, they will be greatly improved and per- 
fected, and then the chief signal officer’s results 
will be more satisfactory to himself, and his la- 
bors will be greatly facilitated. The celerity 
with which important results have already been 
attained by this officer has surprised and star- 
tled both himself and the friends of the great 
movement. 

As soon as possible, therefore, the Signal Of- 
fice will have its signal posts along the lakes 
and on our Atlantic sea-board, where caution- 
ary signals will be displayed, warning vessels 
of approaching gales and storms, and also a 
signal for clear weathcr. These will be dis- 
played by day and by night, by a very simple 
and suitable contrivance now being perfected 
by General Myer. In New York already ar- 
rangements have been made for displaying the 
signals to shipping in the harbor from a lofty 
structure on the roof of the Equitable Life In- 
surance Company’s office, the best station that 
could be chosen. ‘The display of these storm 
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signals proper will place the American Signal | 


Bureau at once in a position to render inesti- 
mable service to shipping and all commercial 
interests, 

These signals will at first be neglected by | 
ruder and more unskillful seamen and shippers ; 
but, as in the case of the famous Fitzroy sig- 
nals on the English coast, every week will add 
new demonstrations of the value and utility of 
this system—one of the most splendid gifts be- 
queathed by modern science to the human 
race. 

The signaling of storms and desolating cy- 
clones to the unsuspecting seaman will, it is 
believed, mark a new era in our lake and coast 
navigation, and be the means of annually saving 
many lives and millions of dollars’ worth of our 
floating property. 

The comparison of these signals with the 
weather following the signals will be then a 
matter of special attention. Every discrepancy | 


difference as to results. They had slept soft 
and lived well, however it might, fare with those 
out of whom their ease was wrung, and who 
would as soon have thought of remonstrating 
with that invisible Power whose tempests some- 
| times swept down their harvests and swamped 
their boats as with the carelessly cruel line 
| which from a height far removed from their 
| common humanity—save in the accidents of 
birth and death—stretched out over their heads 
the rod of an absolute rule. 

But all this was over now. The present rep- 
resentative of the family had neither the pow- 
er nor the will to keep up the ancient state, and 
preferred getting rid of his much diminished 
revenues in Paris. So the walls that should 
have sheltered him stood lonely and moss- 
grown, and the people who should have been 
his serfs dwelt underneath, disgracefully free 
and contented, selling their cheese and eggs 
and fish to the best advantage, and luxuriating 





can then be carefully noted and probed, and | | unhindered in dirt and disorder—a privilege, to 
every day the meteorologists in charge of the | | be sure, with which, to do them justice, their 
“pr obabilities” will find the means of rectify- | | former proud oppressors had never interfered. 
ing any errors they may have fallen into, and | But although the old chateau was deserted, 
daily increasing the accuracy and perfecting the | or rather because it was deserted, it was one of 
plan of their forecasts. | the best features of a landscape rich in attrace 
The storm signals will be displayed at any | 'tions. ‘The scenery of St. Etienne is not so 
hour of the day or night when the instrumental | much striking as lovely. It has little of the 
indications give notice of bad weather; and ex- | | bold, except just on the sea-shore, where the 
perience has already shown that generally at | rocks are piled high and ragged, and where in 
least twenty-four hours’ forewarning can be giv- | a storm the great waves come climbing and 
en from the central office in Washington of all | clamoring in wildly enough. But turning to 
important weather phenomena. With the tele- | look inland, and keeping your back on the too- 
graph to premonish, forecasts for two or three | suggestive bath buildings, you see a soft green 
days in advance are hazardous and unneces- | country rolling up and back in gentle swells, 
sary. For almost all practical purposes of life | dotted with clusters of low thatched cottages 
a day’ s notice of atmospheric disturbances is | scarcely rising over the abundant harvests about 
quite sufficient, and more reliable than longer | | them, and behind, on the highest slope of all, 
premonitions. It will be a grand triumph for | | looking down even on the leafy heads of its 
American science when the electric telegraph— twisting chestnut avenue, with white glimpses 
an American invention—is so utilized that it | of the road between, a gray irregular mass, with 
will bring all citizens of the United States into | every seam and ivy stem outlined against the 
electric communication with each other, and | warm blue air that winks and trembles under 
the most fearful storm, as well as the sunshine | the flood of the summer sunlight. Every where 
and shower, shall be every day a subject of | greenness, glow, and luxuriance, with that one 


forewarning or gratulation throughout the land, 
and even on the lakes and oceans that wash 
the American coasts. 
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S ment somewhere—not to be prosily exact— | 
on the French coast. Isay a bathing establish- | 
ment, because it is this which really makes the | 
place of any account; this, and not the small vil- | 
lage with its chateau overlooking it, which con- 
stitutes St. Etienne proper. 
feudal days, when the lords of the soil took, 
as a matter of course, that unlimited license | 
so sadly curtailed by the narrowing spirit of 
later times, there had been gay doings in that | 
same chateau. ‘The race of St. Etienne de| 


Forsanz had always been used to grind the 


faces of their dependents with a charming in- 


T. ETIENNE is a little bathing establish- | 


In the good old | 


sombre foil to give exactly the rest to the eye 
and shade to the thought needful for the per- 
| fect enjoyment of the picture, 
| Upon all this beauty there was but one blot 
—the bathing establishment mentioned in the 
| beginning. Standing on the sea-shore you 
could, as I have said, turn your back upon it ; 
| but no such expedient availed when, seeking to 
reverse the view, you looked from the chateau’s 
| topmost turret down on the laughing land 
thrown out now against the dark rocks and the 
| dim sea-distance. Here to turn your back on 
the building was to turn it at the same time on 
| the finest points of view. You must bear with 
it as best you might, but with such a perpetual 
and growing irritation that you began to under- 
stand how the last St. Etienne de Forsanz had 
been willing to abandon his ancestral home 
| rather than suffer from this constant eye-sore. 
Not that such a motive had in the least influ- 
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enced Monsieur Auguste’s very willing exile ; 
only it might well have done so. 

Ugly as it is, the establishment has its own 
sufficient reasons for existence, And they are 
better reasons than the deserted old chateau 
could boast in those utilitarian eyes to which a 
thing of beauty is not necessarily a joy for- 
ever. Tenantless, ivy-grown, dilapidated here 
and there, the picturesque towers were of worth 
only as they helped increase the attractions of 
the thriving speculation on which they frowned 
down so grimly. The place had been admira- 
bly chosen by one possessing a quick percep- 
tion of the temporal, if not of the eternal, fitness 
of things. Just at one side of the rocky cliffs, 
it not only commands a wide, smooth beach, 
unsurpassed for sea-bathing, but the spring of 
medicinal waters from which it derives the bet- 
ter part of its reputation. The establishment 
is large, long, and straggling, a small village in 
itself, and filled, during the season, with that 
motley crowd which such a place is wont to as- 
semble together. 

From the railway station, twelve miles dis- 
tant, you can reach St. Etienne by one of the 
diligences always in waiting for the incoming 
train. Or, if you do not grudge a slight extra 
expense, you can take an open carriage, and go 
at your own pace and will through the beauti- 
ful country. This had been the choice of two 


English travelers, father and daughter, on their 
way to the baths one soft May day in the year 
1870. 

As they neared their destination they began 


to overtake various loiterers scattered singly or 
in little groups along the road, all of whom 
turned to look, with a sort of idle curiosity, at 
the carriage and its occupants. Among them, 
but somewhat apart, was a young man with a 
pack on his shoulders, and a folded camp-stool 
in his hand. At the noise of wheels he too 
raised his eyes with a careless glance, which 
changed immediately into a gaze too absorbed 
even to notice the respectful flourish with which 
the driver touched his hat. Going on, the lat- 
ter turned and spoke a few words in French to 
his passengers. 

“What does he say ?” asked the gentleman, 
bending forward. ‘ Painter, eh ? and hand- 
some enough for one of his own models, if he 
was well brushed. Uncommonly dusty; but 
that’s all in the way of art—hey, Alice?” 

To this unique exposition of the artistic na- 
ture Miss Langton made-no reply. It is doubt- 
ful if she even heard her father’s words, occu- 
pied as she was in analyzing the look the young 





man had given her. 

Too many admiring glances had been be- 
stowed on Alice Langton to cause her any sur- 
prise now, but this was something else and | 
much more than admiration; it was recogni- | 
tion, instantaneous and unmistakable, though | 
qualified with a certain wonder. Yet that she 
had never before seen his face—a face not 
readily overlooked nor forgotten—she was 
equally certain. | 


In the midst of these reflections they reach- 
ed the door of the great caravansary, from 
which flew forth a crowd of quick and obse- 
quious attendants, eager to welcome milor and 
miladi, and save them, if that might be, the 
trouble of moving so much as an eyelid. Mr. 
Langton, with a muttered aside upon ‘a 
plague of French frogs forever hopping in the 
way,” himself conducted his daughter to her 
rooms, and saw, first of all, every thing dis- 
posed for her requirements, possible or impossi- 
ble; then, with a strict injunction not to move 
until his return, he took himself away to rec- 
onnoitre a little, according to his habit in any 
new surroundings. 

The old chateau, of which he had had a 
glimpse before dismounting, especially interest- 
ed him. A man of stirring, restless tempera- 
ment, he delighted in those odds and ends of 
information readily acquired in traveling, and 
of about as much use to their possessors as so 
many fragments of china-ware which will never 
match, nor form, from all their variety, a sin- 
gle whole and serviceable dish. Having con- 
sidered his new study from all accessible points 
without, Mr. Langton’s next wish was to see 
something of its inside, and, impatient as usual, 
longed for some one to question at once. He 
had not long to wait. Hearing a step on the 
rocks below the ledge where he had seated 
himself, he jumped up and accosted the new- 
comer, with little ceremony, in the best French 
he could muster. 

But Mr. Langton’s best French was singu- 
larly bad. He could ask for a dinner or a bed 
intelligibly enough, at any rate, to get what he 
wanted; but once off the beaten track, he 
stood, unsupported by better knowledge, as 
helpless as a child that has lost its way. Now, 
having begun half a dozen different sentences, 
and made an utter failure of each, he broke off 
short, to groan in English, 

‘¢Confound such a language! there’s no 
making head or tail of it.” 

“T speak a little English, if monsieur pre- 
fers,” remarked the other, with edifying gravity. 

‘And why the devil were you too polite to 
tell me that at first? ‘There, there! I beg your 
pardon.” 

“For calling me polite?” said the young 
man, with a smile. 

‘“‘No, no, but for— Never mind! 
look closer, it’s the young painter.” 

‘* At monsieur’s service,” responded the oth- 
er, lifting his hat again. 

“Now, my friend, my name is Langton,” 
said the English gentleman, abruptly, ‘‘ and if 
you'll do me a favor you'll call me that, and not 
mosseer. You speak surprisingly well—for a 
Frenchman; and if you’d only leave those out- 
landish names alone, you would not be so much 
more out of the way than a real Englishman 
brought up on the Continent.” 

‘““As Mister Langtonne pleases,” said the 
young artist, amused rather than annoyed by 


Now I 


| the oddities of his new acquaintance, 
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**You don’t ask how I know you're a paint- 
er. More French politeness, I suppose; but 
I’m an Englishman, thank Heaven! and I don’t 
beat about the bush.” Upon which remark 
followed a recital of the previous encounter. 

The acquaintance thus begun progressed so 
much to Mr. Langton’s satisfaction that he was 
rather late in rejoining his daughter. He found 
her not taking the repose he had enjoined, but 
pacing restlessly up and down, stopping fre- 
quently before the window. 

‘Oh, papa,” she answered his remonstrance, 
‘*nothing tires me so much as lying still here 
with nothing todo. I had the couch moved 
up before the window, and looked out until I 
quite got myself into a fever envying you. I 
knew you were exploring this lovely place.” 

‘‘So I was, my dear,” replied her father, 
complacently. ‘I’ve viewed it, I may say, 
from the four points of the compass, You re- 
member the old shattow [such was Mr. Lang- 
ton’s pronunciation] I pointed out to you? I’ve 
found out all about that. It belongs to the 
family of St. Etienne de—Lord knows what ; 
they go back to Sharleymane, I believe. While 
I was sitting staring at it, who should turn up 
in the nick of time but our dusty young paint- 
er. A downright good fellow, if he is a French- 
man; knows the country like a book, and has 
got the best part of it on canvas. I’ve been 
looking at his things. That young man is going 
to make his mark, take my word for it. Such 
tone! such feeling!” enthusiastically finished 


Mr. Langton, who fancied himself a great con- 
noisseur of art, and who really did care for it 
in his way. 

‘* But you'll see for yourself,” he began again, 


abruptly, ‘I've given him an order to paint 
your portrait.” 

“But, papa—” began Alice, turning round 
in amazement. 

‘*No buts, my dear, I beg. Remember what 
a comfort it will be by-and-by, when—ahem! 
And it’s not an opportunity to be lost, I tell 
you, Alice.” 

‘Shall I go at once?” asked Alice, smiling, 
and making as if to leave the room, ‘‘ or can I 
wait until Miss Willetts comes ?” 

“Eh? Oh, you're laughing at me !” said her 
father, good-humoredly. ‘No, I think we'll 
wait till you're a little stronger, my dear. Sin- 


gular Miss Willetts’s relatives must take this 


time to be ill. You'll be very uncomfortable 
without her, I'm afraid ?” 

Miss Willetts was a decayed gentlewoman, 
to whom had been confided the care of Alice 
Langton’s childish years, and who still remain- 
ed with her in a nondescript position — half 
companion, half friend. She had been left, on 
the way, to stay with a sick niece living in a town 
some two days’ journey from St. Etienne. This 
person, however, must have perceived and re- 
pented her unwarrantable liberty in falling ill 
at so inconvenient a time, for she proceeded to 
mend with such rapidity that Miss Willetts was 
able to join her party in a very short while. 





This was especially fortunate, as it happened, 
for a little later Mr. Langton was summoned 
to England on pressing affairs that could not 
be shifted to other shoulders. He was obliged 
to go away, leaving his daughter to get well 
under the eye of the faithful Willetts—a sober, 
rather dull woman, but thoroughly devoted to 
Miss Langton. He went, too, having scarcely 
seen the commencement of the portrait, the ar- 
rangements for which, with the restless energy 
characteristic of his whims, he had lost no time 
in making. 

To say that Miss Langton was left to get 
well is not, however, precisely correct, as that 
implies that she was ill, which was not now the 
case. <A low fever had hung about her during 
the earlier spring-time, but this had passed off, 
leaving no other effect than a certain languor, 
greatly exaggerated by the anxiety of her fa- 
ther for his only child. He had caught at the 
physician’s suggestion that change of air and 
scene might benefit Alice, and when on the Con- 
tinent had listened as eagerly to some friend 
who recommended the medicinal waters of St. 
Etienne. These he at once concluded the one 
thing needful to restore her constitution, and 
forthwith whisked her off thither to regain at 
her leisure her former strength. 

She certainly did not look like an invalid. A 
little paler, perhaps, now than was her wont; 
but she had never been a rosy beauty, though 
exquisitely fair. A great deal of wavy hair, 
rather blonde than golden ; large, pensive, dark 
eyes; a figure somewhat tall and slight, but with 
that firm, elastic grace of contour and motion 
which comes only from abundant health—such 
was the Alice Langton that was about to be 
transferred to the canvas of René Dessart. The 
peculiarity of the face lay in a little droop of 
the corners of the mouth and eyelids, not suf- 
ficiently marked to make the face a grave one, 
but just enough to give it in repose a certain 
expression which I may call pathetic. 

She was to be painted in an old Venetian 
costume which had been found in turning over 
M. Dessart’s sketches. When her father had 
consulted her on the subject she had said, ‘‘It 
is your picture, papa, and you shall choose.” 
So he had chosen this; and. although, as he 
himself avowed, the selection of the dress had 
been made because it reminded him of a favor- 
ite one of Alice’s, it was not the less effective, 
the coloring, at once brilliant and delicate, set- 
ting off to perfection Miss Langton’s style of 
beauty. The lady in the original sits leaning 
a little forward from a high, dark chair, very 
faintly relieved with lines of gilding, the folds 
of her robe sweeping back to one side in stripes 
of the palest cream-color and rose. One hand 
holds, just beneath the low, square corsage, a 
round fan of soft white feathers, over which the 
eyes look expectantly ; the other rests on the 
dark chair-arm ; and a pet bird that has perch- 
ed on the wrist half hidden in draperies of lace- 
work, stretching forward his little bill, seems to 
listen too. 
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Mr. Langton had been rather late in predict- 
ing that René Dessart would make his mark. 
His name was already known in the artistic 
world. One of his pictures, exhibited in the 
Salon, had won him much praise and the more 
substantial tribute of amedal. Greater author- 
ities than his English patron looked confidently 
toa future worthy of the promise already given, 
and only lamented that he might endanger his 
own success by a waywardness that took too 
slight account of popularity. Not that he de- 
spised either fame or money ; but these, though 
very good in themselves, must yield if they 
clashed with theories and ideals whose truth he 
felt inflexible. Art first; success, if that were 
to be, after. So ran his creed, to which he held 
with the fidelity of a simple, earnest nature. 

He was not ordinarily a portrait-painter, and 
the facility, even eagerness, with which he ac- 
ceded to Mr. Langton’s proposition might well, 
under the circumstances, have surprised that 
gentleman, only it never occurred to him to 
wonder at a young artist’s accepting any com- 
mission whatever. Paint was paint, and to be 
turned into bread and cheese as well in one way 
asanother. Alice, however, who could take a 
juster view of the case, did speculate somewhat 
upon the motives which had led M. Dessart out 
of his usual métier to make an exception in her 
favor. 

Whatever the cause, the result was, at any 
rate, an agreeable one. Indeed, these sittings 
soon became very pleasant to both of them. 


Their minds had so much in common, yet often 
at the same time such different points of view, 
that the interest of their conversation could not 


easily flag. Poor Miss Willetts, patient and 
silent, with her book in a corner, must have been 
pretty well bewildered with so much as she 
could comprehend of their widely ranging dis- 
cussions, carried on sometimes in French, some- 
times in English, which M. Dessart spoke fluent- 
ly. Upon Miss Langton’s remarking as much 
one day, he told her that, while a boy at school, 
his most intimate companion had been a young 
English lad, whom some chance had placed 
there also. They had lived thus intimately to- 
gether for four years, had afterward entered 
the same studio, and dwelt together like broth- 
ers until death came between them. 

“* What I have of your language I owe to poor 
George. But my unfortunate accent, that is 
what he could not take from me; and I could 
never pass for your real English,” he added, 
with a smile at the recollection of Mr. Lang- 
ton’s introductory words. Alice thought that 
that same accent, and little occasional odd turns 
of phrase, gave his speech a piquancy by no 
means to be wished away. 

Mindful of his sitter’s recent illness, M. Des- 
sart would not allow her to fatigue herself too 
long with one position. In the intervals of rest 
she would loiter about the studio, looking at 
this and that, or gazing out on the richly varied 
prospect beyond, talking the while with the art- 
ist at his work. One day, thus making the tour 





of the room, she saw, half hidden behind an easel, 
a port-folio which, in slipping, had unfastened 
itself,'and disarranged its too-plentiful contents. 
She was free there to examine as she would; 
she knew that, and, drawing out the port-folio, 
she began to look over the sketches. M. Dessart 
could not see her as she sat thus behind him, 
but presently his quick ear noticed that the lit- 
tle rustle of the paper in turning had ceased al- 
together, 

‘*May I know what is so happy as to en- 
gross mademoiselle ?” he asked. ‘She has 
not spoken for many minutes.” 

** Such a strange picture, Monsieur Dessart! 
I like it—more than I can say—and yet—” 

The artist, brush in hand, crossed the room, 
and looked over her shoulder. 

“Ah! I had forgotten it was there,” he said. 
‘*You see the resemblance ?” 

“To me, you mean? Yes, I think so; only 
so much too— Was it done very lately?” she 
asked, breaking off abruptly. 

“Two monthssince. Mademoiselle will not 
finish? She was saying ‘so much too—’”’ 

Alice, who had begun to speak impulsively, 
had stopped short in a speech which she thought 
seemed almost to demand x compliment. But 
now, directly questioned, she must either refuse 
to answer or make the matter more marked by 
hesitation. 

“Too beautiful,” she said, hurriedly. 

“Too beautiful!” repeated the young man, 
with a tone and look at once the most subtly 
flattering and the farthest removed from com- 
mon compliment possible. Her eyes turned 
for relief to the picture, and both continued to 
look at it in silence. 

It was a little crayon sketch, perfectly sim- 
ple in subject, and yet, as Alice had thought, 
with something peculiar about it. The sea, 
lashed and broken after a storm, was glooming 
under the sullen twilight beginning to close 
about it. On the rocks of the shore stood a 
girl, a black mantle wrapped round her white 
robe and half falling off her fair hair. Her 
eyes were turning from the dark, waste waters 
before her to the dark, vague sky behind, where 
a single line of light gleamed out of the black- 
ness with an intensity almost startling. No- 
where else was there even a glimmer, save for 
one dim star, guessed at rather than seen, 
struggling to look through the cloud about it 
on the shock of billows below. In those love- 
ly, dilated eyes there was a helplessness, a 
hopelessness, a lonely terror, whose fascination 
seemed for the moment to draw the beholder 
into that same atmosphere of desolation, where 
presence yet was not companionship. 

‘¢ The storm and the sea,” said Alice, almost 
unconsciously thinking aloud. ‘He is on the 
sea, and she is looking—” 

“For what will never come back.” René 
Dessart’s low, sad voice completed the pause. 

“But, Monsieur Dessart,” said Alice at 
length, abruptly, ‘two months ago you had not 
seen me. ‘Then it is not—” 
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“A study from mademoiselle, she would ask ? | 
Mademoiselle, it is a study from adream. Yes,” 


he repeated, as Alice looked up at him in sur- | 


prise, ‘fa dream, avision, When I came here 


first that scene, that face, haunted me day and | 


night until I had placed it before my eyes. 
Then—I saw you, and I knew my dream.” 

As he spoke Alice recalled that look of won- 
dering recognition which had struck her on 
their first encounter. 

‘“*How strange! Yes, it is very like me,” 
turning again to the picture. ‘ But, Monsieur 
Dessart, has my face that sad look ?” 

“Its possibilities. Please God they may 
never be more.” He spoke in a strange, ab- 
sent way, with eyes that, gazing into vacancy, 
seemed to see other visions there. 

‘Monsieur Dessart,” said Alice, after a 
while, ‘I should so like this picture for my 
own. Or, perhaps,” she continued, seeing that 
he made no reply, and fearing to have made a 
request which he might be equally unwilling to 
grant or to refuse—‘‘ perhaps you will be so 
kind as to make me a copy ?” 

‘*Mademoiselle, I shall never copy the 


selle chooses to overpay me—a thousand times— 
| she will, perhaps, permit that I make for myself 
a little copy of this,” touching the canvas before 
him. 

How was she to refuse him what, after all, 
had he so chosen, he might have taken without 
the asking? So the exchange was settled to 
their mutual satisfaction. 

Miss Langton did not realize how largely M. 
| Dessart’s society had contributed to her daily 

enjoyment until the artist went off on a few days’ 
sketching tour, inveigled by a brother of the 
| craft who had taken up his abode somewhat 

farther down the coast. Then she began to 
| find St. Etienne a dull enough little place, and 
| the patients, pursting their tread-mill round of 
| bathing, drinking, and bathing again, insuffera- 
| bly tedious. She was glad of any diversion, 
| and looked forward with more interest than she 
would once have thought possible to a féte which 
| was to be held at Quinet, the nearest railway 
| station, and a thriving little town. It was one 

of the ordinary French fétes, with the ordinary 
| French characteristics — curious enough to a 
| stranger, and the delight of the villagers, less 


sketch. I do not dare. I fear the omen. | critical than their Parisian brethren. There 
What I wish is to forget it. Many times I| were the great panoramic displays, contained 





have thought to destroy it, but something held | 
my hand. Then I placed it out of sight, and | 
thought, no eye shall see it; I will not re- 
member. Pardon, mademoiselle, that I should | 
not regard any wish of yours, but I have the 
fear for you.” 

He spoke with an earnestness, a solemnity | 
even, which had its effect on Alice, little super- | 
stitious as she was. Of course she could not | 
urge the subject further. But it staid in her | 
thoughts, nevertheless; and thongh she spoke 
of other things, her mind was not with her | 
words. M. Dessart very quickly perceived | 
this. 

“You think still of the picture, mademoi- 
selle ?” he said, stopping his brush to look. at 
her, as she sat before him, when the sitting had 
recommenced, with that pensive shadow in her 
eyes, quite lost in reverie. ‘It haunts you, 
perhaps, as itonce didme? Ah, well; I know, 
then, that one must exorcise the phantom; it 
will not rest otherwise. I must not venture to | 
make the copy ;_ but if mademoiselle will honor | 
me by accepting the sketch, all unfinished as it | 
is, we will hope the spell is broken in her hand.” | 

** But, Monsieur Dessart, you are too kind,” | 
cried Miss Langton, in surprised delight, with 
which mingled a little embarrassment. ‘‘I| 
shall be very, very glad to have the picture, but 
I did not mean to seem such a beggar. I can | 
only console myself,” she added, laughing, ‘by | 
thinking that if you had kept it, it would have | 
been, perhaps, only to destroy it, as you said.” 

“ And if I had kept it,” said the artist, smil- 
ing too, ‘*I should soon have found that I was | 
copying it—in the spirit at least. Your eyes 
were getting sad as hers. So, do you see, it was 
nothing else than policy on my part. But,” he | 
continued, with some hesitation, ‘‘if mademoi- | 


| 
i 
i 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


in a box-like building some dozen feet square; 
there were the jugglers going through their 
wonderful feats in the most matter-of-fact way, 
as if knives were made to be swallowed, and 
bodies to be cut in two and stuck together again 
without inconvenience to the owners; there 
were the circuses, with their horses that could 
count and tell the hour of day, and their acro- 
bat turning leisurely on his head on the top of 
a tall pole, amidst the breathless ecstasy of 
the beholders; there was the traveling shoot- 
ing-gallery, in appearance very like an itin- 
erant daguerrean saloon, and adorned outside 
with a work of art representing two chairs and 
a coffin-like table, over which a high-colored 
and smiling gentleman, with eyes firmly fixed 
in the opposite direction, was firing a pistol, in 
presence of a woman and boy equally high col- 
ored, but with a solemnity of expression not 
exaggerated, perhaps, in view of so utter a lack 
of aim; there was the puppet army, of any na- 
tionality you happened to hate, whose movable 
heads you might have the satisfaction of knock- 
ing off with a death-dealing rubber ball at a sou 
the shot; while among these and many kindred 
marvels were scattered the refreshment-tables, 
with their detestable lemonade and ‘‘spice- 
bread,” which, if it did not tempt the eye like 
Dead Sea fruit, certainly turned to something 
as unpalatable on the lips. Add a crowd of 
peasants in holiday costume, their bright south- 
ern faces all alive, every gesture a speech, and 
you have a scene, for a time at least, very amus- 
ing and attractive. 

So Miss Langton found it. Having driven 
over rather late, she had not yet begun to weary 
of the novel experience. She was thinking 
how much her enjoyment of it would have been 
heightened by M. Dessart’s appreciative com- 
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ments—and what a pity it was he should be 
absent just then!—when, like an echo to her 
thoughts, she heard his voice, and turned to see 
him, smiling, beside her. 

‘¢Why, Mosseer Dessart! what in the world 
brings you here?” cried Miss Willetts, amazed 
at this sudden appearance of one she had sup- 
posed miles away. 

“ He is going about seeking what he may de- 
your,” said Alice, with a little laugh. 

‘Why, I’m sure there’s nothing fit to eat 


here!” exclaimed Miss Willetts, staring at the | 


tables with no favor. 

‘“T referred to artistic food. It wasa figure of 
speech,” said Alice, solemnly, but biting her lip. 

The young man took off his hat with great 
formality, but eyes sparkling with mischief. ‘I 
thank you, Miss Langtonne, for the comparison 
to that gentleman.” 

Alice was a little taken aback. ‘‘I did not 
quite remember when I spoke. But it is true, 
is it not, Monsieur Dessart?” she persisted. 

“T dare to hope not, if mademoiselle means 
the comparison.” 

‘No, no,” said Alice, forced to laugh by the 
gravity of his tone. ‘* Won't you forget my un- 
fortunate speech? I mean you are looking for 
your choice little bits; are you not?” 

‘*Perfectly, and they do not fail. For ex- 
ample ;” and he called her attention to a pair 
of rustic lovers beside them. Both were in high 
holiday attire. The woman’s glossy black hair 
shone richer still beneath the snowy border of 


the tall white cap, the long lace-edged strings 
of which were thrown over her shoulders and 
fastened together with a knot of colored rib- 


bon. From a single glance at them, as they 
sat together on their bench, one guessed that 
they had reached a very interesting stage of 
their interesting malady. Attitude, expression, 
all told the same story, which was rather con- 
firmed than contradicted by a certain studied 
carelessness that each endeavored to assume. 
Alice Langton turned, with an involuntary 
smile, to M. Dessart; but her eyes fell con- 
fused beneath the look—mischievous, and some- 
thing more—which met hers. She would not 
ask herself what was this difference of manner, 
this something which she had felt from the first 
moment of his approach, but began hurriedly 
talking to him, as he walked beside her, on the 
first thing that came to her mind. 

‘‘You have not told us yet how you came 
here, Monsieur Dessart? I am almost certain 
there was not a carriage left at St. Etienne.” 

“Truly. In effect, I could find nothing 
more than a brouette. You do not know the 
word? Tenez! I have it—what your English 
call a barrow-wheel!” 

**Oh no, no!” cried Alice, delighted at this lit- 
tle slip in one whose English, even if not idiomat- 
ic, was ordinarily so wonderfully ready. ‘*When 
we have occasion to speak of that aristocratic 
carriage we call it a wheel-barrow, Monsieur 
Dessart.” 


** Ah, yes! you are right. And as I did not 
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care to draw the gaze of the crowd upon such 
splendor, I chose rather to—walk.” 

“Walk! But it is at least twelve miles from 
St. Etienne, and the day so warm !” 

‘* Mademoiselle forgets the wandering habits 
of an artist. He carries his house on his shoul- 
der, and marches through dust and sun as hap- 
py as—any other vagabond !” 

“Still, if monsieur the vagabond can recon- 
cile himself to comfort and respectability for 
once, I hope he will go back with us—unless 
our carriage also is too splendid. It seemed to 
me not so very far behind the—barrow-wheel !” 

‘It is the happy medium. I shall take a 
seat there with pleasure; and mademoiselle 
shall laugh at my English; is it not so?” 

And then Alice met another of those quick, 
laughing glances with—what was it, beneath 
the surface? 

They drove slowly home through the early 
evening, lighted by a warm, red, summer moon 
—so red that when the first beams began to 
rise over the edge of the hill, Alice, seeing in- 
distinctly through a mesh of leaves, mistook 
them for a moment for some far-away fire. 
At which M. Dessart laughed in his turn. 

*“T3 it that the English have no moon that 
they do not know her at sight ?” 

“They have a moon, but one superior to this 
beyond all comparison.” 

“At least, then, they should not be ashamed 
to acknowledge her poor relations.” 

** Acknowledge her poor relations! Whata 
thoroughly English speech that is! It might 
almost make you pass for ‘ the real English.’ ” 

“IT make you my salutation of the compli- 
ment, mademoiselle.” 

‘*T have seen the sun rise and set, and the 
moon rise,” said Alice, after a pause, ‘but I 
never saw the moon set. And yet I suppose 
she does set ?” 

‘*Indeed she does, and with a beauty of her 
own all unsurpassed. And mademoiselle has 
really never seen it?” 

‘*Monsieur is to remember that I have not, 
like him, taken my degree in such things.” 

“But this isa thing so easy! One morning 
of this full moon, if mademoiselle likes to as- 
sist—” 

“ Ah! now you are quite French again,” said 
Alice, laughing. ‘‘ Yes, I should like to lend 
my assistance, such as it is, to the ceremony.” 

“The hour will not frighten you? ‘The 
moon is very early, and will not wait even for 
Miss Langtonne, I fear.” 

‘*Her politeness shall not be put to the test. 
I will be punctual.” , 

It was at a very matutinal hour indeed that 
they set forth the next morning. Miss Lang- 
ton, eager for the expedition, did not find it at 
all too early, and, I am afraid, felt little re- 
morse when poor Miss Willetts, dragged too 
soon from her comfortable bed, made her ap- 
pearance, blinking and winking, and unmistak- 
ably stupid with sleep. But the veiled sky she 
did lament. ; 
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“What a pity!” she exclaimed. ‘ And last 
night was so clear I expected a glorious pros- 
pect.” 

‘‘T can not contradict mademoiselle—” 

‘But you can,” retorted Alice, mirthfully. 

“Then I would say that she deceives herself,” 
continued the artist, breaking with a laugh from 
his assumed formality. “This is nothing more 
than a fog, which will lighten every moment, 
and leave only so much as shall give a greater 
beauty. Sol believe. We shall sce.” 

And they did see, a little later, when the 
great orb, not red now, but white, with a lumin- 
ous pallor, made its way from mass to mass of 
the thin, torn vapor, now swimming, a mere 
outline, under the sweep of the cloud, now sail- 
ing out, full and clear, into blue spaces, till 
reaching so the summit of the low hill that lim- 
ited the western horizon, it rested there for a 
moment, perfectly poised like a silver ball, and 
then sank slowly out of sight. An instant there 
was one bright edge there, and the next nothing 
—nothing but a flying vapor touched with the 
faintest hint of color, which was gone, too, be- 
fore the eye could fairly hold it. 

*¢ And was our poor moon worth the trouble 
of watching out of sight?” asked the artist, 
finally. 

“Worth it!” answered Alice, with a sigh of 
delight. ‘*Oh, Monsieur Dessart, I think I 
shall never care for a sunset again !” 

‘* But that is too unjust,” he protested, with 
asmile. ‘ Beauty interferes never with itself. 
We are in the midst of lovely things, each with 
a loveliness of its own, yet each but a part of 
the great, whole earth.” 

“Yes, we are in the midst of lovely things, 
and I—I know so few of them.” 

‘¢What of that? They are there still. Bet- 
ter to feel them infinite than to possess all their 
knowledge, and have to sigh for new worlds,” 
he added, smiling. ‘I would not like, I, to 
drink the draught to the last drop, and turn 
the empty cup in my hand. If life could lose 
its mystery, it would lose its sweetest flavor 
with it.” 

‘‘ Nevertheless,” persisted Alice, laughing, 
“T can devote the whole of my allotted three- 
score years and ten to the pursuit of knowledge 
without any fear of that dreadful day when I 
shall stand up, disconsolate, and say, Behold the 
end of every thing!” 

With M. Dessart’s return recommenced work 
on the portrait, which was now, indeed, nearly 
done. Asif by a common though tacit consent, 
neither ever spoke of the time when it should be 
finished and cease to be the bond between them. 
Neither ever said, When this happy, busy idle- 
ness is over I shall do this or I shall go thither. 
Were their minds more occupied with the fu- 
ture? I fancy not. They were living utterly 
in the cloudless present, without a thought that 
those golden summer moments must end. 

‘Only to think,” said Miss Langton, turning 
from the window one day, ‘‘that I should so 
long have slighted that old ch&teau tower in 





the exploring I have done under your ‘careful 
and intelligent guidance,’—as the young ladies’ 
schools say,” she finished, laughing. 

‘“Thank you,” replied the artist, making a 
military salute with his brush. ‘Need I say 
how entirely that careful and intelligent guid- 
ance is at your service whenever you feel in- 
clined to dare the dangers of the old turret's 
winding stair? In sober earnest, if you have no 
fear too much to fatigue yourself, you will find 
the ascent repay you well.” 

‘If one were only a bird, to reach it at a 
single flight! Papa quite terrified me, I re- 
member, with his description of all the climbing 
that was necessary.. I was on no account to at- 
tempt it until I was quite strong again. But I 
think I am equal to it now, at least up to a mill- 
ion and one stairs; beyond that I can’t promise.” 

There were not quite a million and one steps 
to the top of the old tower, but there certainly 
were a good many. The staircase wound up 
through the interior in a zigzag round that had 
forced more than one stout climber to pause for 
breath before reaching the end of his labors, 
Yet he might have chosen to go over it all again 
for the sake of what waited to reward him 
when, drawing his foot from the last step, he 
planted it firmly on the narrow platformed sum- 
mit and looked around on the wide green land, 
so far removed as to seem a picture spread out 
before his gaze, rather than a world of which 
he was a part. 

The day Alice Langton had chosen for her 
ascent was one of the brightest of that summer 
weather, and the change from the uncertain 
dusk of the interior through which they had 
been groping to the full flood of open sunlight 
was for the moment overwhelming. ‘The day 
was very still: the sea lay in the distance seem- 
ingly as smooth as a ‘‘a painted ocean,” but an 
ocean painted in such glorious depth of color as 
mortal hand never mixed. Every where blue, 
blue ; endless and living, softly or darkly shad- 
ed, carrying the eye on and on to the dimmest 
stretch, till the beguiled vision seemed about to 
follow to the remotest shores around which it 
spread, It was long before Alice could look at 
any thing else ; she found a fascination in every 
play of light, every line and sweep of color; 
she watched with ever-renewed interest the 
sunny water, entering the gloomy curve about 
the shore rocks, fall dead and dark in the 
shadow. 

‘Will mademoiselle turn into a statue be- 
fore my eyes?” said M. Dessart at last. ‘‘So 
still, so silent! Where is the wandering spirit 
at this moment? In England, perhaps ?” 

“T was thinking if I were a painter—” began 
Alice, absently. 

“And if you were a painter, what follows? 
A masterpiece of art, without doubt ?” 

‘*Yes, perhaps,” laughing, as she came out of 
her abstraction. ‘‘No, I am not going on. 
Don’t urge me to say what would not be very 
—-polite to you.” 


“To me?” opening his black eyes. ‘* Ah, 
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then continue, I entreat! If not, I shall think 
it was some very black suspicion.” 

“Nothing blacker than this: I thought if I 
were @ painter, such a scene would make me 
throw down my brushes in utter despair.” 

“ And for me, on that day when I believed to 
have fastened the innermost soul of nature to 
my canvas, with not a shade of meaning left 
unrendered—could such a day ever come—it is 
then J would throw down my brushes and go 
and hang myself! Oh, the poverty of a nature 
one can catch and frame and hang in a salon! 
Who would paint what he knows he could 
paint? Ah, no! it is the hidden and unattain- 
able that we all sigh for.” 

‘* But, then, is the meaning of nature greater 
than the spirit that is to comprehend it ?” 

“But no. How greater? See you, mademoi- 
selle; you look at that ocean and you find it 
vast, though you know not how many drops 
compose it; but if every drop could be ranged 
and marked before you, how great soever the 
number, what then? You no longer feel the 
vastness ; you only—know it. Knowledge has 
destroyed its own life in destroying feeling. 
What I hold for truth, that is the paradox that 
we best understand what we do not quite un- 
derstand. Our infinite spirit demands an infi- 
uite meaning. And the sum of all,” he added, 
smiling, ‘is that one should not waste the beau- 
tiful reality of to-day in dry analysis. 

“At this moment,” he continued, leaning 
lightly on the low stone parapet around the 
tower-top, “‘I can sympathize with that unfor- 
tunate whose story they have told me. Stand- 
ing like this midway between heaven and earth, 
he rashly concluded that he was a bird; so he 
took flight, but, alas! downward, not upward.” 

“Poor creature! what a singular delusion!” 

“T do not know. Is one delusion more 
strange than another? Does not each of us 
recognize the folly of his own—after it has 
dropped with him to the ground? And your 
pet delusion, Mademoiselle Langtonne,” turn- 
ing to her with a smile, ‘‘ what is that?” 

“T think, at this moment, it is that I am to 
sit here always, watching this same sea and 
sky. Nothing is ever to change around me.” 

“ And you would like that?” 

‘“‘For the first hundred years, at any rate,” 
answered Alice, laughing. ‘After that—” 

‘After that—the Fairy Prince’s wakening 
would be welcome—is it not so?” 

“And you?” said Alice, quickly. 
fession for confession. 
cherishing ?” 

‘At this moment, as you said, I do not think 
Iam so happy as to have one. Delusion im- 
plies a hope, a belief, and I—I have but wishes,” 

‘* Wishes that are strong enough accomplish 
themselves; so say our transcendental Ameri- 
can cousins.” 

**Do you tell me to believe that, mademoi- 
selle ?” 

“a I ? 
ters,” she answered, evasively. 


‘*Con- 
What delusion are you 


Oh, I am no authority in such mat- 


** Only I have 





picked up a little smattering of ‘the absolute 
will’ and ‘the essence of being,’ which some of 
them discourse so learnedly about. Oh, you 
are preparing to defend them. I know of old 
you are theory-wild, I dare say you are ready 
to prove there is no existence outside of our- 
selves.” 

‘And why not?” he said, mischievously. 
‘*In effect, we carry our own atmosphere about 
with us, and see all things through it. Our 
good Baptiste is, perhaps, at this instant re- 
garding that same ocean at which you gaze; 
but does he look at it with your eyes? Or, 
were you to change places, would he any the 
more see the beauty, or you only the bathers ?” 

**T certainly would not see a single bather 
there if I could have my way,” exclaimed Miss 
Langton, laughing. ‘‘I would banish bathers 
and bath-house all together to some spot with 
which they were more in keeping. I confess I 
can not submit with a good grace to the law of 
contrast, continually putting deformity close to 
beauty.” 

‘*Yet those contrasts are sometimes very im- 
pressive. I remember once—it was in Switzer- 
land—such another day as this; a day of per- 
fect light. One found not so much that the 
sun shone as the whole air, and the lake too— 
the beautiful Lake Leman: it was a lake of 
light. One had built out into it a long, narrow 
pier, and there, between the brightness of the 
blue air and the blue water, there sat an idiot 
boy, ragged and barefooted, muttering to him- 
self.” 

*©Oh, how cruel!” cried Alice; ‘‘ how cruel!” 

‘Tt was very pathetic and very effective,” 
he added, with a half smile. ‘The glory of 
summer life never filled my eyes and my soul 
as then, when J saw that poor idiot in the midst 
of all, but as blind as if he were buried under 
the ground. Better than a thousand pictures, 
a thousand poems, he gave it expression by his 
own lack.” 

“But,” said Alice, after a pause, ‘‘as you 
say, that was pathetic, and so in its very sad- 
ness part of the beauty of the scene; but here 
it is different. There is nothing touching, cer- 
tainly, about that ugly bathing establishment ; 
not one association that is not commonplace. 
Look what a great blot it stands there! I wish 
it were a hundred miles away !” 

‘* As for me, no!” said the young man, with 
asmile. ‘‘I can not defend it as a work of 
art, but I remember that but for it we should 
not be here.” 

‘That is true, and it was very ungrateful of 
me to forget it. But, Monsieur Dessart, from 
your words 2 moment ago I should hardly have 
expected you to prefer humanity to art;” and 
she looked up at him with a smile. 

‘*Humanity? But perhaps you give my 
speech a too wide interpretation. Should I 
grieve, I, if the only life between that hill-top 
and ocean were yours and mine here together ?” 

A dread and a delight came at once upon 
Alice Langton as she listened to the quick, 
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low words, so low that at the last she divined 
rather than heard them. Almost without 
thought of what she did she stepped through 
an opening in the turret wall beside her, and 
moving a few paces along the wide ledge ex- 
tending just beneath, stretched out her hand to 
pull an ivy spray that fluttered toward her. 

‘‘Not there!—my God!” cried the young 
man, springing forward as he saw where she 
stood. Scarcely had she drawn back when a 
piece of the crumbling stone-work broke off 
and fell sheer down. She turned to go back, 
but her nerve was shaken; she trembled with 
an involuntary shudder. 

‘*Not another step!” said he, with a quick- 
ness almost fierce. ‘‘ Lean against the wall 
and look only at me. I will come to you.” 

She obeyed silently. A little more and he 
had placed her in safety within the upper wall. 

Alice Langton knew that death had been 
very near her, yet there was a faint color in her 
cheek, almost a smile about her lips, as she 
turned to M. Dessart. But his face was utter- 
ly pale, the eyes were narrowed painfully un- 
der the set brows, and the hand that grasped the 
wall was rigid, as if every muscle were strung 
to the utmost tension. 

‘* What is it?” she cried, in alarm. 
are suffering!” 

‘You put a knife in my heart, and ask of 
the pain?” he exclaimed, looking at her with a 
sort of passionate reproach. 

She turned her face away, and the color faded 
out; a mist came before her eyes, and a ring- 
ing in her ears, that for a moment seemed to 
make every thing indistinct about her. She 
thought her consciousness was going, and made 
a strong effort to recall herself. 

“‘T don’t think I was meant to fill a high 
place,” she said, with a lightness she was far 
from feeling. ‘‘ My head is quite turned still. 
Shall we go down now ?” 

They walked home very silently, Alice still 
moving in a sort of bewilderment. The shad- 
ows lay almost motionless on the long sunny 
slopes, the leaves scarcely stirred on the trees, 
yet all seemed vaguely changed and troubled. 
She asked herself if it were really the same 
day on which she had gazed, an hour before, 
with such a contentment of repose. As quiet 
as ever, the peace was gone out of it. 

She sat by her window very long that even- 
ing, with her eyes fixed on the old tower, rising 
dark against the clear, starlit sky. Once she 
smiled, but a sigh followed, and something— 
was it only that shadowy half-light ?—gave her 
mouth and eyes a touching sadness, 

When she went to the studio the next day 
it was with a resolution formed during those 
hours of lonely watching. But how to speak 
the words she had to say she did not yet know, 
and her mind was not the clearer for the con- 
sciousness of the artist’s eyes upon her. He 
was very silent too, and for a long while the 
only sound in the room was the rustle of Miss 
Willetts’s book as she turned the pages, 


‘“*Y¥ou 




















‘You are pale to-day,” he said, abruptly, 
**T am always pale, I think,” she answered, 
trying to laugh, 

“Not like this. What is it, then? and that 
droop of the eyelids—do you know you haye 
not lifted them since you sat there ?” 

‘“*T must look my part, you know,” she said, 
referring to the original picture. 

‘But pardon! If you will be like her, you 
shall raise your eyes. Ah! still a little. So!” 
And as their eyes met he leaned forward and 
smiled at her. 

“J—I am very tired; I will rest now,” she 
said, hurriedly ; and as she spoke she did feel 
exhausted with the strong heart-beat that seem- 
ed to take her breath away. She got up and 
walked to the farther end of the room. He 
threw down his brush and followed her, 

‘*T have suffered you to weary yourself,” he 
exclaimed, anxiously. ‘‘ How shall I be for- 
given?” , 

‘There is nothing to forgive. I might have 
spoken.” 

‘* But I who believed to know your face by 
heart in its least little change!” 

‘¢ That is claiming a great deal,” said Alice, 
hardly knowing what she was saying. 

‘Ah! mademoiselle believes me an impostor; 
is it not so? Will she lift her eyes and let me 
read them, or is she afraid—of what she might 
read in mine ?” 

He had bent down until she could not only 
hear but feel the breath of these whispered 
words, She could endure no more, and spoke 
quickly, 

‘* My portrait is almost finished, is it not?” 

‘* But yes,” he answered, in some surprise at 
the abrupt question, “unhappily for me. You 
will not regret it, since I have so wearied you?” 

“IT shall be glad to have it done for papa’s 
sake. It will be a pleasure to him when he 
loses me.” 

‘Pardon, I do not comprehend. How, then, 
loses you?” 

‘* Loses me, I mean, to another home. Did 
you think I was indulging in a sort of funereal 
foreboding? Marriage is not quite such an end 
of every thing, I hope; but it breaks up the old 
ties sadly.” 

The effort with which she spoke made her 
words seem hard and trifling. She knew it, 
and hated herself for it, but finished resolutely. 
The utter silence which followed was something 
horrible to her. Any thing to break it would 
have been welecome—even that little dry rustle 
of the leaves turning over, but they were too far 
from Miss Willetts’s corner to hear that now. 
She felt his eyes upon her, but still he did not 
speak, and the stillness grew more and more 
oppressive to her expectancy, until, when at 
length he moved away, she felt as if in another 
moment she must have screamed aloud. 

He crossed the room, but soon returning, 
came up toher. ‘See, it is finished,” he said, 
holding out something in hishand. ‘* Mademoi- 
selle will spare me the little ribbon ?” 
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His tone was as quiet as if those last words, 
which she had spoken with such an effort, had 
been the merest commonplaces. Was it possi- 
ble, after all, that she had mistaken his feel- 
ings? .As she turned toward him she ventured 
to look up in his face. Oh, the unutterable 
sadness of the eyes that met hers! the loneli- 
ness, the longing, in which a kind of weary 
resignation told of a hopelessness that could 
not even struggle! Only once had she seen 
such a look—on the face of his dream-picture. 
Was the omen he had feared for her sake to be 
realized now for him? For him? but for him 
alone? What was that pang that seemed to 
tear its way through her breast and choke her 
voice, was that—pity ? 

She fixed her eyes mechanically on the ob- 
ject he had placed in her hand, but at first 
with little idea of what she was looking at. 
When the mist had ceased to blind them she 
perceived that it was that copy he had begged 
to make. It was hardly to be called a copy, 
cither—only a tiny reproduction of the head 
and bust. Fastened to it was a knot of pale 
violet ribbon, which she remembered to have 
worn the day before. 

She returned it silently. As she gave it to 
him his hand closed suddenly about hers. She 
looked up, frightened, beseechingly ; he under- 
stood the appeal, and answered it by raising 
the hand to his lips and kissing it again and 
again, over fingers and palm and soft little 
wrist, all the while looking down into her eyes 
with a smile whose tenderness had something 
of mockery in it. Then he let it fall as sud- 
denly. 

“ Pardon,” he said; ‘‘I shall offend you so 
no more. And this’—looking at the little pic- 
ture—it will not forbid my lips, nor feel 
them.” 

Alice heard that last despairing tone in si- 
lence. She dared not look at him, dared not 
trust herself to speak, for fear of what might 
come unbidden. 

It was the last sitting. That same evening 
came a message from England summoning her 
to her father, who was lying dangerously ill of 
a fever. She saw René Dessart but once, for 
a few minutes, before she went. He seemed 
again like what she had first known him; that 
one brief episode might have seemed to her al- 
most a dream save for the deep, underlying 
sadness that had taken the place of his former 
elastic life. He held her hand in his at parting. 

“Tt is forever,” he said. 

She shook her head silently. 

“Tt is forever,” he repeated. 
know there is no more to come? And what is 
past--is past. Ah, well! you will forget, and 
I shall remember ; that is all.” 

Her heart ached to undeceive him, but she 
knew well that of the words that came crowd- 
ing to her lips not one must be spoken; so she 
left him with a simple farewell, which sounded 
in her own ears very cold as she said it. 

It was the beginning of July when she went 


**Do you not 





away from St. Etienne. She was still watch- 
ing in her father’s sick-room when she heard 
the first rumors of the war that was so soon to 
fill all Europe with the sound of its violence. 
Mr. Langton, just arrived at the cross-grained 
stage of convalescence, was in a continual ex- 
plosion over the newspapers; but it was not to 
these that Alice could turn for what she most 
cared to know. She would look at the por- 
trait, the work of his hands, and remember 
what passionate words she had heard him speak 
of France; and night and day she thought 
about him, longing with a longing she knew 
to be in vain for some tidings of him. Pres- 
ently this constant, secret preoccupation began 
to show its effects: she grew white and lan- 
guid; when she sat, with heavy lids drooped 
listlessly, the life seemed gone out of her face ; 
and when she raised them the great eyes, in 
their deep shadows, made a painful contrast. 
Mr. Langton had scarcely recovered fully when 
he found that his daughter needed all his care. 
Greatly alarmed, he set himself to discover 
what it was that appeared to be weighing on 
her, and his efforts at length drew from her a 
confession that she shrank from fulfilling the 
promise of marriage which she had given. 

“ Only let me stay with you, papa,” she said ; 
“no one else will care for me so. Don’t make 
ine leave you.” 

That was the argument of all others which 
would avail most against Mr. Langton’s disap- 
pointment in the breaking of this engagement, 
which had been rather his than his daughter's 
doing. It was a connection in every way ex- 
cellent, and specially recommended by family 
reasons; but, on the other hand, Alice was her 
father’s darling, and he could not quarrel long 
with the prospect of keeping her for yet a 
while all to himself. So it came about that 
Alice Langton was freed from the tie that had 
become only a burden and a dread, since a real 
love had taught her heart to feel. 

After this she was visibly better. Relieved 
of that nearest pressing trouble, she could wait 
more patiently for what the future might bring 
to pass. But that future looked very dark; 
and often she told herself, drearily, that the 
best she could hope for was only the knowledge 
of the end. . 

Yes, the days were very long and sad, with 
their news always the same—of fresh disaster, 
fresh slaughter and defeat. So the weeks crept 
by, and the long starvation of Paris began. Al- 
ice Langton would picture to herself the ghast- 
ly change and devastation of the brilliant city, 
shut in by a circle of fire, a relentless enemy 
without, suffering and strife within, the uproar 
of a riotous mob, and the desperate resistance 
of honor stung to fight, inch by inch, for a lost 
cause. . Was he there in the midst of it? she 
asked herself, with a shudder ; or—had all end- 
ed for him on some battle-ground that she 
should never know ? 

Christmas had come and passed. Its holly 
berries were shining red about the warm, bright, 
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lamp-lighted room where they were sitting, Mr. 
Langton absorbed in his newspaper, and Alice 
in a reverie that was very far away from her 
companions, Suddenly she was startled out of 
it by an exclamation from her father. 

“Alice,” he said, before she could speak, 
‘¢vou remember Mosseer Dessart?” (Remem- 
ber him! her very heart seemed to stop beat- 
ing to listen.) ‘* He'll never paint another pic- 
ture, poor fellow! ‘Died too young,’” he went 
on, quoting from the paper. ‘*Hem! yes; so 
did any body that died in this war. They say 
just what I always said about him—here, I'll 
read it.” 

René Dessart had fallen before Paris in one 
of those brave but futile sorties—forlorn hopes, 
doomed from the beginning. He had been shot 
through the heart, and must have died instant- 
lv. There was not the slightest trace of pain 
on his features, and, save for the open eyes, he 
looked as if sleeping. A touching little ro- 
mance, continued the account, was hinted at. 
On his breast, just above the wound, was found 
a tiny picture—a portrait apparently; but the 
bullet had shattered the case, and only the 
outline of a head was still dimly discernible 
in the blood that had soaked through it. Un- 
derneath was fastened a narrow knot of ribbon, 
discolored too with the same dull red. Then 
followed some warm words of the young paint- 
er’s promise, some regrets for his early death, 
and that was all. 

“So that’s the end of him!” indignantly 
commented Mr. Langton. ‘* Well, well! And 
there’s another French girl sent into mourning 











for this confounded war !—I beg your pardon, 
Miss Willetts; but it is difficult to express my 
feelings in decorous terms.” 

A French girl! ‘Too well Alice Langton 
knew whose pictured image had stirred with 
the last throb of the true heart beneath—in 
whose hair that blood-dabbled ribbon had once 
been knotted. Yes, that was the end, the very 
end, indeed ; and dismissed so lightly, with just 
a breath of pity! Something like anger moved 
the dull quiet of her despair. She could not 
sit there and see those two go on working, read- 
ing, precisely as before. She got up and left 
the bright, warm room, and, unobserved, went 
out into the dark, 

It was a melancholy night; not the clear, 
cold, Christmas weather, but a thick, cloudy 
sky, with a rising wind that told of a storm. 
What was it it recalled to her? Out of the dark 
there came up, like a picture before her eyes, 
that helpless girl’s face, between the blackness 
of the sea and sky, watching, but as one with- 
out hope, ‘for what would never come back.” 
She remembered how sadly he had spoken those 
words. The omen that he feared had come 
true for her now. Just so she stood in dark- 
ness, the waste of years stretching out before 
her, never to be less lonely ; and behind her the 
only gleam of light in the recollection of those 
few happy days. But as she lifted the ques- 
tioning agony of her eyes to that sky that had 
looked down on the peace in his dead, upturned 
face, she remembered suddenly how, far away, 
out of the cloud and the night, one faint star 
was shining in the heavens. 
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By toe AuTHor oF ‘‘ MABEL’s Progress,” ‘‘ AUNT MARGARET’S TROUBLE,” 
‘“ VERONICA,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
Woot.ina, January 25, 18—. 

« \ Y DEAR ANNE,—You are now, I hope, 

4YE well enough in mind and hody to bring 
your mind to bear on what I have to say. I 
waited till such time as I thought your head 
would be clear a bit. And, not being muddle- 
headed by nature, I suppose it is clear by this. 

“You and your mother gave up the marriage- 
settlement of your own accords. You was of 
age, and I didn’t think well to refuse my con- 
sent, as you know. If I know it, says you, 
why does Uncle Cudberry go over the old track 
again? Fair and softly. I must take my time 
and say my say in my own way. Fair and soft- 
ly goes farina day. But as things have turn- 
ed out, I feel it’s a hard case for Doctor Hew- 
son to have you and your mother on his hands 
at his time of life. And perhaps he may say, if 
Cudberry of Woolling had have held firm, my 
daughter and my daughter’s daughter wouldn't 
now be depending on me for board and lodg- 
ing. Not that he ever has said such a word to 










me or of me as I know of. But I put a case. 
Now this brings me to what I have got to say. 
If you will come and live at Woolling, and be 
as one of my own daughters, there’s a home for 
you as long asI last. After I'm gone my son 
Sam will be master, but your aunt Cudberry 
and you have always got on very comfortable 
together, and I dare say you could make it out 
still to be with her if Sam brings home a wife 
to Woolling. For I sha’n’t leave my wife de- 
pendent on Sam Cudberry. There'll be a com- 
fortable maintenance for her during her life- 
time. ‘The girls each has their bit of money 
separate, By reason they will likely break up 
and go different ways when once I’m under- 
ground. Or they may get married. Any way 
they'll be left so as they can stecr clear of each 
other if they are so minded. Now there’s my 
offer, and don’t say noin a hurry. Take your 
time. If you come to my house you'll be in 
every particular treated the same as the Misses 
Cudberry of Woolling. You'll have the same 
allowance for your clothes as them. Neither 
more nor less. You'll have the same liberty 
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of going into Horsingham to see your mother 
and grandfather as my own daughters have. I 
expect every one in my house to understand 
that I am the master, But you have plenty of 
common-sense, and so have I, and I ain’t afraid 
that we should quarrel. Your aunt Cudberry 
has been afflicting herself a great deal, as she 
couldn't get to see your mother or you, and she 
bids me tell you that she did go to Mortlands 
several times, and you know she don’t often stir 
outside the garden fence at Woolling. Why, I 
believe, in the five-and-forty years we’ve been 
married, she hasn’t’ been into Horsingham a 
score of times, and all told. But there was no 
getting to see you. And she hopes you've been 
tuld that she did come, so there’s your aunt 
Cudberry’s message, with her best love. Sam 
and his sisters—one or t’other of ’em—have 
been to your grandfather’s house every day. 
And I suppose you know it. But I don’t won- 
der at your not wanting to see them. Miss Cud- 
berry has her merits, but she ain’t soft-manner- 
ed, and she’s apt to be trying when folks are 
not strong. But your aunt Cudberry would 
dearly like to see you, Anne. She has been 
cut up terrible. She has, indeed. Her own 
sister’s own son! And she was very fond of 
George. I can tell you that for many wecks 
ours was a real house of mourning. Well, no 
more on that score, and I give you my word 
that you sha’n’t be worrited by any scenes or any 
thing, if you'll let me bring your aunt Cudber- 
ry down to see you—her and me; we won’t say 
any thing about the girls till you’re more up to 
them. Now think of my offer. You know I’m 
nota romantic kind ofaman. But I mean just 
what I say, neither more nor less. And I re- 
main, My dear Anne, 
** Yours very sincerely, 
“S. CupBerry.” 


This letter was written in a small, cramped, 
but very legible hand, in crooked lines, on a 
very large sheet of paper. And it was sealed 
with a massive oval lump of red sealing-wax, 
bearing the impression of the Cudberry arms. 
I was greatly surprised at the offer contained 
in it. Knowing Mr. Cudberry as I did, it 
seemed to me a very wonderful thing that he 
should voluntarily offer to assume the responsi- 
bility of feeding, clothing, and housing a fourth 
young woman in his family. For he was al- 
ways lamenting the cost of supporting the three 
daughters who had just claims on his care and 
his purse. I was not ungrateful. I was really 
touched by this proof of Uncle Cudberry’s re- 
gard. But I own that when it occurred to me 
that it would be my duty to lighten my grand- 
father’s burden by accepting this offer, I shrank 
very greatly from the prospect of passing my 
life at Woolling. I thought—nay, I was sure 
—that I would rather earn my bread by the la- 
bor of my hands than become a member of the 
Cudberry household. But the point I had to 
consider was not by any means what I would 
rather do. And then it was easy to talk of 





earning my bread by the labor of my hands; but 
of what labor were my hands capable? Where 
could I find employment? ‘The more I pon- 
dered the case the more clearly my conscience 
seemed to tell me that I had no right to refuse 
Uncle Cudberry’s offer. And I own once more 
that I grew very cowardly and faint-hearted, 
and tried to fend off the growing conviction. 

But when I showed the letter to grandfather, 
and talked it over with him, he speedily re- 
moved my scruples, 

** Don’t, my dear child,” said he, ‘‘ fall into 
the mistake of fancying that a given course of 
action must be right simply because it is pain- 
ful. Self-abnegation is as much a snare and a 
temptation to some natures as self-indulgence 
is to others. But let us try to keep as steady 
a balance as may be.” 

Then he talked with me at length on the 
subject, pointing out how much more useful I 
could be, and—he said this because hé loved 
me so dearly, and his love made it true in some 
measure—how much more happiness I could 
give to others around me, by remaining at Mort- 
lands, than by going to Woolling. I had once 
before, he reminded me, refused to desert my 
mother at a time when she needed a daughter's 
tenderness and care far less than now. In 
brief, he persuaded me—not at all against my 
will—that the path of duty for me did not lie 
in the direction of Woolling. And we agreed 
together what manner of answer I should make 
to Uncle Cudberry. Also grandfather advised 
that I should not write at once. 

‘*Mr. Cudberry bids you take your time,” 
he said, “and it is due to him to let him see 
that you give his proposition some considera- 
tion. Write in a week.” 

Accordingly my letter to Woolling was dis- 
patched the day after mother and grandfather 
went away to S——. 

I wrote it as well as I knew how to write, 
and tried to make my words convey the real 
feeling of gratitude in my heart, and at the same 
time the firmness of my decision not to leave 
my grandfather’s home. But I was very dis- 
satisfied with the letter, after all. I had writ- 
ten it over twice—thinking it now too hard, 
and now too weak—and at last I sent off the 
third copy, not because I thought it satisfac- 
tory, but because I despaired of doing any bet- 
ter, 

On the second day after the dispatching of 
my letter, the Cudberrys’ “sociable” drove up 
to the garden gate at Mortlands. I had said 
in my letter that I should be very grateful to 
Aunt Cudberry if she would come and see me, 
and I added that I would see my cousins also, 
if they wished it, I thought, to say the honest 
truth, that I would take advantage of mother’s 
absence to get this first interview over. It 
must take place some time, and I was better 
able to endure whatever pain might be connect- 
ed with it than mother was. ‘The first meet- 
ing would be the most trying, of course. And 
I own that I had not implicit faith in Uncle 
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Cudberry’s power to spare me any “ scenes,” 
as he had undertaken to do. 

Mrs. Abram was with me when the Cud- 
berrys’ visit was announced. She had a pro- 
found dread of my cousins, especially of Tilly— 
whom I do not think she had seen half a dozen 

.times in her life—and would fairly have run 
away out of the room, if I had not begged her 
to remain. But I can not say that her pres- 
ence had any encouraging influence, or one that 
tended to tranquilize my nerves, 

Uncle and Aunt Cudberry came into the 
room first, and were followed by their three 
daughters. They were all dressed in deep 
mourning. I ought to have expected this, of 
course; but somehow the sight of their black 
garments gave me a strange shock, and con- 
trary to all my resolutions, and despite all my 
efforts, I burst out crying. 

I found myself, I don’t know how, in Aunt 
Cudberry’s arms. The poor woman hugged 
me close, and cried too, in a subdued, stealthy 
way, as if she were afraid of being seen. And 
she was altogether very quiet, and said only a 
broken word or two—‘* My dear child! My 
dear Anne! How are you, poor dear thing?” 
So that I soon grew composed, and did not 
again lose my self-possession. Iam sure Aunt 
Cudberry had been lectured: severely by her 
husband as to the necessity of behaving with 
tranquillity. Indeed she whispered to me, in 
the course of the visit, that Mr. Cudberry had 
threatened to ‘‘march her off without an in- 
stant’s warning if she made a fuss.” Also the 
girls appeared to be under some severe kind 
of discipline, which certainly had the effect of 
making their demeanor more quict, if not less 
eccentric, than usual. 

They shook hands with me, and kissed my 
cheek in rotation, each saying, one after the 
other, “ Well, Anne!” And then they all sat 
down in a row on the sofa and stared at me, 
save when they chanced to catch their father’s 
eye. He passed them in review every now and 
then; and when they perceived this, they looked 
out of the window—only to look at me again, 
however, so soon as he released them from his 
glance. 

By-and-by Aunt Cudberry asked for my 
mother, and was curious to have all the partic- 
ulars of her journey—asking how much it cost 
to goto S ; what I thought she would pay 
for a lodging; whether provisions were much 
dearer there than in the country, and so forth. 
To all which questions I made the best answers 
I could. 

The girls, meanwhile, having, I suppose, 
somewhat slaked their curiosity regarding my 
appearance, had bestowed a good deal of at- 
tention on Mrs. Abram. With her, they were 
not under any awe of their father’s displeas- 
ure, and they scrupled not to say what they 
pleased to her. Tilly had a rooted idea that 
Mrs, Abram was little removed from an idiot. 
The old story, which I had heard from the sery- 
ants when a child, of her having once been in an 





‘‘asylum,” had doubtless reached Tilly’s ears 
by the same channel. She regarded the uncon- 
scious Mrs, Abram with an expression of min- 
gled repugnance and compassion, made andi- 
ble remarks about her to Henny and Clemmy 
as coolly as though she had been deaf, and 
talked to her with laborious distinctness, at 
the same time repeating the leading word of 
her phrase several times in a loud, threaten- 
ing voice, such as I have heard used in teach- 
ing a dog some difficult trick. 

Of the cause of Miss Cudberry’s peculiar 
manner toward her, Mrs. Abram fortunately 
had no remotest idea. But it served to alarin 
and disconcert her terribly. 

‘*Do you ever go out into Horsingham, Mrs, 
Abram ?” asked Henrietta, looking at her sharp- 
ly, with her head on one side. 

“‘Into Horsingham? Oh, I—well, I some- 
times—” 

“Town, you know,” interrupted Tilly; 
‘*shops—streets, Streets! Ever go into the 
streets, eh?” =, 

“Not much into the streets, love—I mean 
Miss—a—a—Miss Cudberry.” 

“Ah! They don’t trust her much by her- 
self in the streets, you see,” announced Tilly 
to her sisters. Then turning to poor Judith, 
“You walk in the garden, I suppose? Out 
there. Garden! where the flowers grow!” 

‘*Not many flowers there, love—a—a—lI ask 
pardon if I’m too familiar. It isn’t the sea- 
son for flowers now,” observed Mrs. Abram, 
feebly. 

Tilly stuffed her handkerchief into her mouth, 
apparently to prevent an explosion of laughter 
at the imbecility of this remark. 

“Well, but that isn’t silly,” said Clemmy, 
in a half whisper, to her eldest sister, ‘‘ because 
this is not the season for flowers, you know, 
after all.” 

‘La, Clementina, that’s you all over!” re- 
torted Henrietta, in her waspish way. ‘‘ How 
can you be such a goose? I do believe you 
scarcely know whether people have their senses 
or whether they haven’t. It don’t seem to 
make much difference to you!” 

‘*You think a great deal of the old gentle- 
man, don’t you?” said Clementina, in a some- 
what less aggressive tone than her sisters. 

This was an unfortunate phrase, inasmuch 
as it was habitually used by Keturah to desig- 
nate the evil spirit whose snares occupied so 
large a share of poor Judith’s thoughts, And 
in the confusion of mind to which she had been 
reduced, she did not for the moment conceive 
that Clementina’s phrase referred to any other 
and less terrible ‘‘ old gentleman,” and was dis- 
mayed and bewildered by the question accord- 
ingly. 

Clementina, on her side, was a good decal 
amazed at the result of her words; for Mrs. 
Abram remained, with dropped jaw and raised 
hands, staring at her. 

‘You know who I mean, don’t you?” asked 
Clemmy, returning the stare with interest. 
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I came to Mrs. Abram’s rescue, for she was 
by this time almost reduced to tears. 

‘¢Clementina says you are very fond of my 
grandfather, Mrs, Abram; and I can under- 
take to answer that question. Dr. Hewson has 
no more devoted friend than his sister-in-law,” 
said I, speaking across the room, and with some 
little emphasis. 

My interposition had the effect of causing in- 
stantaneous silence among the Misses Cudber- 
ry; and Judith, with an imploring glance at 
me, took the opportunity of the young ladies’ 
attention being attracted away from herself to 
slip timidly out of the room. 

As soon as she was gone, Mr. Cudberry rose 
and placed himself with his back to the fire, so 
as to get us all within his range of vision. And 
after a short pause, during which he surveyed 
his wife, his daughters, and me, with an in- 
scrutable face, he thus spoke: 

“Now, Anne Furness, I got your letter. 
*Twarn’t a bad letter, nor yet it warn’t alto- 
gether a good, because it answered my offer the 
wrong way. Now I made up my mind to give 
you another chance ; and I had a word to say 
as I thought might be well to say before my 
daughters, so as there should be no mistake, you 
understand, but every thing clear and plain be- 
tween us.” 

Here he turned his wooden visage toward his 
daughters, who bridled and tightened their lips 
a little, but said nothing. 

Mr. Cudberry proceeded with his usual slow 
deliberation, 


“It may be as you think you wouldn’t be 
treated quite kind at Woolling—not in the way 
of victuals, or that, but—in—in—in the way of 
—being jawed at, in short, or envied, or—” 

“« Envied, pa!” screamed Tilly, in irrepress- 


ible indignation. ‘* Now that I will not stand!” 

‘Steady, Miss Cudberry,” said her father, 
without any display of emotion whatever. 
‘You stick to your agreement, and I'll stick to 
mine.” 

“There was nothing about ‘envying’ in our 
agreement, pa; and I wonder at you making 
such an accusation against your own daugh- 
ters !” 

‘Specially when there’s nothing to envy!” 
put in Henrietta. 

‘‘La, there now, my dears, don’t ye put 
yourselves out, poor things!” said Aunt Cud- 
berry, squeezing my hand furtively, and ad- 
dressing her daughters in a deprecating tone. 

“Now, if you have any notions of that sort, 
Miss Anne,” proceeded Mr. Cudberry, quite ig- 
noring the little interruption, “I can tell you 
as you needn’t have ’em. Me and my daugh- 
ters understand one another very well. I've 
told ’em as your coming to Woolling won’t 
make a brass farthing of difference to them. 
They'll have their allowances same as usual. 
I sha’n’t leave you any thing in my will. My 
will Il stand as ’tis, unless I'm put out and made 
to alter it, which I should be uncommon sorry 
to have to do.” 





A blank look came over the faces of his 
daughters at these words, and an awful stillness 
fell upon them. 

**So, therefore,” said Mr. Cudberry, wind- 
ing up his address, ‘I now make you the offer 
once more of coming to Woolling and being as 
one of us, without fear of any unkindness, or 
sharp words, or envy. No envy shall be shown 
toward you in my house so long as I’m master 
in it.” There came a sparkle into his black 
eyes at each repetition of the word ‘‘ envy,” 
which he uttered with a kind of dogged enjoy- 
ment that was very characteristic of the man. 

As if acting by preconcerted arrangement, 
the three Misses Cudberry rose from their 
chairs at this point, and said, ‘‘We hope you 
will come, Anne,” one sister uttering the words 
after the other, beginning, as of right, with 
Miss Cudberry. And each, as she spoke, kept 
her eyes fixed on her father. 

**Do ’ee, my dear!” said Mrs, Cudberry, 
humbly, and gave my hand another furtive 
squeeze. 

I could but repeat my former refusal. But 
I tried to tell Uncle Cudberry how grateful I 
was for his proffered kindness. I assured him 
that among my motives for not accepting it 
there had not been any fear of meeting with 
unkindness at Woolling. And thenI said a 
word or two to my aunt and cousins, thanking 
them also for being willing to receive me 
among them. : 

The relief expressed in the faces of the three 
girls, when I made it plain that I preferred to 
remain where I was, was unmistakable; and, 
though not very flattering to me, was, I reflect- 
ed, natural enough. I had never been on cor- 
dial terms with them; and, despite my best en- 
deavors, I should infallibly have proved an ele- 
ment of discord in the Woolling household. 

Perhaps Uncle Cudberry also was relieved at 
heart by my refusal, although he let no such 
indication appear in his countenance or de- 
meanor. They all took their departure in a 
short time, and before they went I had prom- 
ised to spend a day at Woolling at the end of 
the week. I was averse to doing so, but I 
could not refuse Mr. Cudberry’s request. 

That evening, when we had been sitting at 
work by the fireside for some time, Mrs. Abram 
raised her head, after an interval of silence, and 
said, ‘‘ Anne, you won’t be angry, love, at 
what I’m going to say ?” 

“Angry? Surely not angry at any thing 
you say, Mrs, Abram.” 

“Well, love, I— Don’t you think there’s 
something very queer about the eldest Miss 
Cudberry ?” 

‘* She is undoubtedly eccentric.” 

“Oh yes, love.” 

There was another pause of considerable du- 
ration, ‘Then Mrs. Abram resumed, 

‘** But I don’t mean exactly that, love. 
You're sure you won't be angry ?” 

I shook my head, and smiled at her. 

** Well, then, love’—and here Mrs. Abram 
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dropped her voice to a mysterious whisper, and | 
put her finger to her forehead—‘‘ to-day, once 
or twice, I did fancy that—that she was not 
quite right in her head!” 


———_~.>———_ 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


Berore my grandfather’s return from the 
sea-side I had a visit from Mr. and Mrs. Dodd. 
Strictly speaking, their visit was to Keturah, 
who had invited them to drink tea with her, 
And mighty preparations she made in the way 
of pastry for the repast ; for this was a solemn 
occasion—a bridal entertainment ; for although 
Alice had now been married nearly four 
months, she had not yet paid a visit to her old 
friend Keturah. Mortlands had been no place 
for feasting and making merry in during that 
drear time when my mother lay struggling for 
life, and the shadow of an awful affliction 
brooded blackly over us, 

But the world must go on. Grass and flow- 
ers will cover the traces of death and disaster. 
We could not expect all around us to be dark- 
ened by our eclipse. So when Keturah, with 


some hesitation, asked me whether I thought 
the master or Mrs. Furness—she never called 
my mother Miss Lucy now—would have any 
feeling against her (Keturah) inviting the 
Dodds to a quiet cup of tea some day, I cheer- 
fully answered that I was sure they would have 
no objection to such a sober festival being held 


in the kitchen at Mortlands. And Keturah 
appeared relieved by the readiness of my reply. 

Alice and her husband arrived about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, and came, as they 
said, to pay their respects to me before going 
into the kitchen. 

Alice looked as buxom and bonny and blithe 
a landlady of a way-side inn as one could desire 
to see. But I observed immediately that she 
wore none of the wedding finery which she 
might have been expected to put on on the oc- 
casion. No gay ribbon or artificial flower 
brightened her attire. She wore a gray stuff 
gown, with a little black silk handkerchief 
passed under her collar and pinned at her 
throat. This was the more striking in Alice, 
inasmuch as she had always loved bright colors, 
from the days of the blue bead necklace she 
had been fond of wearing as a girl. Dodd, 
too, although otherwise dressed in his ordinary 
attire, had a narrow band of black crape round 
his shining new hat. 

And when I noticed these things there rose 
such a lump in my throat and such a dimness 
before my eyes that I could not speak for a 
minute or two. I could only grasp the honest 
hands they proffered me in silence. 

Presently Alice, who was never troubled by 
bashfulness, began to talk ; and once set going, 
her tongue was sure to run on nimbly for a 
good while. Dodd was much more timid and 
constrained than his wife. But gradually he 





became more at ease, and, if he did not con- 


tribute much to the conversation, listened with 
evident complacency to Alice's voluble account 
of how prosperous they were, and how the little 
farm was thriving—they had bought a few acres 
of land that lay conveniently near to the Royal 
Oak; and what wonderful layers her poultry 
proved to be, even in the winter season; and 
how she had taken the liberty of bringing a few 
new-laid eggs and one or two other trifles as a 
present for Mrs. Abram. It afterward proved 
that Mrs. Dodd’s notions of a present of coun- 
try dainties was on a most liberal, not to say 
colossal scale. The taxed cart in which she 
had driven to Mortlands must have creaked un- 
der the weight of the pots of jam, store apples, 
eggs, home-made cake, and cherry brandy that 
constituted Alice’s present to Mrs. Abram. 

Alice made a sort of apology for making 
Mrs. Abram the sole recipient of her gift. 

“You see, Miss Anne, me and Dodd we says 
to each other: ‘Now we haven’t got any way 
to please Mrs. Abram, nor any thing to give 
her as she’ll care about—for I know she nev- 
er touches dainties herself—unless it may be 
as it “ll please her to have something to give 
away.’ That’s how we made it out. ‘ Little 
Jane and the others ‘ll eat the stuff, and Mrs, 
Abram ’Il enjoy seeing ’em.’” 

I thought this displayed a more delicate ap- 
preciation of poor Mrs, Abram than Alice’s un- 
assisted intellect was capable of; and I had no 
doubt that the thought originated with her hus- 
band. 

“You came here once or twice when my 
dear mother was very ill to speak to Dr. Hew- 
son. He was sorry not to see you, but he was 
literally night and day occupied with my moth- 
er,” said I to Dodd. 

“Yes, miss; I did come. I wanted to say 
a word to the doctor about that business at my 
house. But I don’t know as he could have 
done any thing either. Mr. Donald—” 

Dodd stopped himself abruptly, colored, and 
withdrew his eyes from my face. I fancied I 
could guess why. He thought that the mention 
of Donald’s name might be painful or embar- 
rassing to me; but I resolved to overcome any 
such notion, 

‘¢Mr. Donald was robbed,” said I; and I 
was quite surprised to find that it cost me an 
effort to say the words in an ordinary, tranquil 
tone. ‘‘He wrote to my grandfather to say sc, 
but he gave very few particulars of the case.” 

‘* Well, a very queer case it was, Miss Anne. 
It put me about terrible.” 

‘¢ Why, you were none of you sharp, I think,” 
said Alice. ‘If it had been after you had a 
wife to look after you, instead of before, may- 
be the rascal wouldn’t have got Off so comfort- 
able.” 

‘‘Nay, lass; thou’rt sharp enough; but I 
don’t see as thy sharpness would have done 
much good in this case. The police could 
make nothing of it.” 

** Police!” echoed Alice, with blunt disdain. 
“Why, don’t I know old Hogg, the constable, 
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and Williams, and one or two more of them? | 


They're but a thick-headed lot. Old Hogg 
used to be quite intimate wi’ my father when I 
was a little girl. 
together. Nay, lad, I don’t think any thing 0’ 
thy police!” 

Dodd did not enter into the question whether 
the fact of Mr. Hogg having smoked many a 
pipe with Mr. Kitchen necessarily implied any 
peculiar thick-headedness on the part of the 
former ; but he began to give me an account of 
the circumstances of the robbery, which I shall 
set down in a somewhat abridged form; for 
Dodd was by no means exempt from the com- 
mon Horsingham failing of being excessively 
long-winded. 

On the evening of the twenty-second of Sep- 
tember, about half past eight o’clock,a man came 
into the bar of the Royal Oak, and asked if he 
could have a supper and bed there. The road 
had been thronged all day by vehicles, equestri- 
ans, and foot-passengers leaving Horsingham, 
for the races were over, and the house had been 
doing a brisk trade in serving casual refresh- 
ments to the thirsty, dusty passers-by. But it 
was chiefly a house of call. Few persons slept 
there, Diggleton’s End being too short a stage 
out of Horsingham for any but foot-passengers, 
and the Royal Oak being a hostelry above the 
pretensions of ordinary tramps. Thus there 


was more than one clean, lavender-scented bed 
at liberty ; and the stranger, having been shown 
a room, and expressed himself satisfied with it, 
sat down in the little parlor to await his sup- 


per. He wasa singular-looking man, dressed in 
black, with a very bushy head of black hair, that 
hung down over his forehead, and a great white 
neckcloth wound round his throat, and partly 
concealing his chin and jaw. 

“JT didn’t like the look of the chap from the 
first,” said Dodd ; ‘* but a publican can’t choose 
his customers by their beauty, you know, miss. 
I fancied he was one of them Methodys as 
travels in the religious line—a preacher, or 
something of the sort. Any way, whether he 
was or not, that’s what he wanted to pass him- 
self off for. For he began canting and talking 
about the sinfulness of the races, and pulled a 
great printed bill out of his pocket full of what 
I consider very bad language, miss. I’ve seen 
fellows distributing such bills to the folks going 
up to the race-course. And whether races is 
bad or good things, my opinion is, that’s not the 
way to put a stop to’em.” 

Alice looked a little grave at this; for her 
own former spiritual pastor had been very active 
in open-air preaching and bill-distributing, and 
the use of the vigorous sort of phraseology which 
Dodd—lacking the nice discrimination that per- 
ceives how circumstances alter cases—irrever- 
ently styled “ very bad language.” 

While the supper was being got ready the 
black-coated stranger remained quite apart. 
He did not enter the bar, and seemed to desire 
to hold no communication with the other per- 
sons in the house. In short, he seemed to be 
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skulking. But this peculiarity in his demean- 
or Dodd confessed that he had partly set down 
to his being ‘* one of them Methodys.” For 
which instance of prejudice Alice justly rebuked 
him. 

Presently, while the supper was being cook- 
ed, Dodd was surprised to see Mr. Donald 
Ayrlie enter the house. He had a little knap- 
sack on his shoulders, and had walked from 
Horsingham. Dodd was still more surprised 
when Mr, Ayrlie asked if he could be accom- 
modated with a bed for the night. But, of 
course, he readily answered in the affirmative. 
Mr. Ayrlie seemed tired and out of spirits. In 
answer to Dodd’s respectful inquiries, he said 
that Dr. Hewson was very well; that he him- 
self was bound for London; and that the coaches 
being all full in consequence of the race-week 
visitors taking their departure nearly all about 
the same time, he (Donald) had made up his 
mind to walk to a town some miles further on, 
where he hoped to get a place on a branch 
coach for London. Meanwhile, as it was grow- 
ing late, and the night was dark and threaten- 
ing, he would sleep at the Royal Oak, and re- 
sume his journey early in the morning. 

In answer to an inquiry whether he would 
not have some food, he said yes; he supposed 
he had better have some supper—any thing they 
had. He had not eaten since the morning, and 
should be glad of a meal. 

It occurred to Dodd that if Mr. Ayrlie had 
no objection he might share the supper of the 
traveler in the parlor; and to this Donald 
agreed, having previously ascertained that the 
stranger was not a Horsingham person. He 
did not wish, he said, to meet any gossiping 
acquaintance just then. But it seemed that 
the Methodist preacher—if such he were—made 
considerable objection on his part to having a 
companion at his meal. He did not wish to 
associate with any of the godless and depraved 
men who frequented race-courses ! 

‘‘T got a little nettled at the fellow’s bluster- 
ing way,” said Dodd; ‘‘and I told him that 
he needn’t be afraid of meeting disrespectable 
company in my house; and that as to frequent- 
ing race-courses, why, he’d been doing that him- 
self, according to his own account. But I said 
that if that was all that troubled him, he might 
make his mind easy, for the gentleman was a 
real gentleman, and lived with Dr. Hewson at 
Mortlands, and there wasn’t many people in 
Horsingham as wouldn’t feel it an honor and a 
pleasure to sit down to table with Mr. Donald 
Ayrlie. He seemed took aback when I said 
the name. ‘Qh,’ says I, ‘you’ve heard of 
him?’ ‘Yes,’ says he, ‘I’ve heard of him. 
What brings him here?’ ‘¢ Well,’ says I, ‘I 
didn’t take the liberty of asking him, because 
at the school I went to, when I was a little lad, 
they taught me as it wasn’t good manners to 
ask questions about other folks’ business,’ He 
thought it over for a minute or two, and mutter- 
ed something about its being ‘queer enough ;’ 
and then he said, ‘ Well, he can come, then. I 
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course.’ And I nearly bit my tongue in two, 
to keep from giving hima bit of my mind. But 
you know, miss, a landlord’s a landlord; and 
the Methody paid for his supper and bed same 
as another—at least I was flat enough to think 
so then,” 

Donald went to his room and deposited his 
knapsack there. Dodd asked him, as he came 
down stairs again, whether there were any mon- 
ey or valuables in it, and he answered yes ; there 
was all the money he had with him in it, ex- 
cepting a few shillings in his pockets. Upon 
this Dodd begged him to lock his chamber door 
whenever he left it, so long as the knapsack re- 
mained within it. Dodd had no reason to sus- 
pect the honesty of the two country servants 
who composed his staff of in-door assistants ; 
but he had an uneasy feeling on that evening, 
which made him anxious that no risk should be 
run. 

** Almost like a kind of a warning, wasn’t it, 
miss ?” said Dodd, with some solemnity. 

But Alice, whose mind was differently con- 
stituted from her husband’s, observed that it 
was a stupid kind of a warning, then, just enough 
to make folks uncomfortable, and not enough to 
help ’em to take care of themselves; and that, 
for her part, she was convinced that Dodd all 
the while had his suspicions of the parson, and 
didn’t like to say so then, even to himself. 

Donald took the landlord’s advice, and locked 
his bedroom door when he went down to sup- 
per, and left the key hanging on a nail in the 
bar. 

At first the meal proceeded quietly enough. 
Dodd was in and out of the room, serving his 
guests himself, and he noticed that Mr. Ayrlie 
gave rather short answers to the other man’s 
talk. But when the boiled eggs and bacon, 
which had formed the staple of the repast, had 
been cleared away, and the ‘‘ Methody,” as 
Dodd persistently called him, had ordered a 
tumbler of hot brandy-and-water, Mr. Ayrlie 
said that, although he was not inclined to drink 
himself, he would ask for a similar jorum, and 
would beg Dodd to take it in their company— 
‘for the good of the house, and for auld 
lang syne, Dodd,’ he said,” recounted Dodd. 
*“¢You and I are old acquaintances, Dodd,’ 
he says. He’s areal gentleman is Mr. Donald. 
One of the sort as isn’t afraid to be kind to folks 
for fear they should take advantage o’ him.” 

** Ah!” observed Alice, sententiously, ‘ when 
folks is only made of Britannia metal, lad, they 
want to be handled careful; but real silver or 
honest pewter ‘ll stand a deal of rubbing. No 
fear of taking the plating off when you’re made 
of the same stuff all through!” 

Dodd accepted Mr. Ayrlie’s invitation—the 
more willingly that he thought the latter did 
not particularly enjoy the company of the odd- 
looking stranger—but he could not remain in 
the parlor for very long together. Once, on 
returning to it from some business in the bar, 
he heard a name he knew very well uttered in 


may do the young man some good by my dis- | 





a loud voice, and saw that Mr. Donald looked 
very pale, and that his forehead was drawn into 
a stern frown, while the ‘‘ Methody,” leaning 
with both elbows on the table, and shading his 
eyes with his hands, was looking at him in a 
fixed, eager kind of way. 

‘What name was it that you heard spoken, 
Dodd?” I asked. 

He hesitated an instant, and then answered, 
“Yours, miss.” 

‘* Mine!” 

‘¢¢ Furness,’ miss. That was the name I 
heard,” answered Dodd, in a manner which 
showed that he was very unwilling to say 
more on the subject, 

After the first start of surprise I reflected 
that it was by no means unlikely that such a 
man as this itinerant preacher should have 
taken my father as a text whereon to expa- 
tiate against the evil and mischief of races, It 
was the evening of the twenty-second of Sep- 
tember; and two days previously my father’s 
losses had been widely enough rumored in 
Horsingham to have come to the knowledge 
of thisman. I did not again interrupt Dodd’s 
narrative; which proceeded to the following 
effect. 

Donald speedily left the supper-table, and 
went to his own room. He took the key from 
the nail where it had been hung in the bar, and 
unlocked the door. ‘The lock was out of order, 
and made a considerable noise when the key 
was turned in it. Dodd was clearing away the 
supper things when the grating of the lock 
sounded distinctly through the little house. 
The ‘“Methody” asked what that was, and 
Dodd told him, Shortly afterward the stran- 
ger said he was fatigued, and should go to bed. 
He was so sleepy that he begged not to be dis- 
turbed next morning until he should call or ring. 
Then he went up stairs, and Dodd heard his 
chamber door shut. It was opposite to Don- 
ald’s. 

Soon afterward Donald came down stairs 
again. He did not feel inclined to sleep, he 
said, and would go out and smoke a cigar in 
the orchard behind the inn. The night was 
heavy, and he felt that he needed air. He 
remained out-of-doors for an hour. At the 
end of that time a storm, which had been gath- 
ering, burst with great fury. The thunder was 
loud and almost incessant, and then the rain 
came down with a rushing noise. Donald re- 
entered the house, said ‘‘Good-night” as he 
passed through the bar, and went up to bed. 

The next morning he rose at seven, break- 
fasted, and asked for his bill. When he opened 
the division of his knapsack that had contain- 
ed his money he discovered that he had been 
robbed. Every farthing was gone. There had 
been about fifty pounds, chiefly in bank-notes ; 
but there had been a few sovereigns also. The 
whole house was in commotion. The servants 
were called up and questioned. Dodd was in 
dire distress. Donald, though of course much 
vexed at the occurrence, seemed, Dodd noticed, 
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to be more annoyed at being detained than at 
the loss of his money. He could not bear the 
idea of being kept there, still less of having to 
return to Horsingham. Dodd himself ran up 
stairs and knocked at the ‘ Methody’s” door. 
He thumped and called for a minute or so in 
yain. Then he tried to open the door, and 
found it locked. A vigorous kick, however, 
made it fly open, and the room was discovered 
to be untenanted. Dodd rushed down stairs 
again, bawling out that he had found the thief; 
but he only meant that he had found out who 
the thief was, for the stranger was off and 
away, doubtless hours ago. He had brought 
a little black leather valise with him, That 
lay open on the bed, and beside it a bushy 
black wig and voluminous white neckcloth. 

How—when—could the robbery have been 
committed ? 

The ‘“‘ when” was doubtless during the hour 
that Donald had been walking in the orchard. 
The ‘‘how” was not difficult to understand. 
On going down stairs the second time Donald 
had merely turned the key and left it in the 
lock of his door. No grating noise had been 
heard; but that ceased to be surprising when, 
on examination, it was found that the lock had 
been copiously oi/ed. The oil had been taken 
from a lamp that burned in the passage. A 
torn bit of paper was found on the floor inside 
Donald’s room, on which the robber had evi- 
dently wiped the oil from his fingers. It was 
part of a letter. Mr. Ayrlie had picked it up, 
the servant-woman told her master. Dodd 
asked Mr, Ayrlie for it, as it might furnish 
an important clew for the tracing of the thief. 
But Donald had said, ‘‘Oh no; it could not be 
of any use. It was an illegible scrap of writ- 
ing.” He was much more anxious to pursue 
his journey than to remain and be worried by 
the Horsingham police, who would in all prob- 
ability fail to find the thief, after all. How 
could they describe him? The man had been 
disguised. Who could tell what he looked like 
without the wig and neckcloth ? 

In short, it ended in Donald’s borrowing ten 
pounds of the landlord to take him to town, and 
setting off without waiting to give any evidence 
to the constable, who did not arrive at the Royal 
Oak until some minutes after Donald’s depart- 
ure. And from that day forth no trace of the 
Methodist preacher had been found, nor had 
the thief been discovered. It could not be 
doubted that the disguised stranger and the 
robber were one and the same. Perhaps a 
London thief who had come down, as many 
did, expressly to glean a harvest at the races; 
though Dodd admitted that Mr. Hogg had de- 
clared he didn’t believe it was done by a ‘ pro- 
fessional” hand. 

“Mr. Hogg, indeed!” cried Alice. 
what should he know? 
gumption in old Hogg!” 

“Tt is a very strange business,” said I. 
‘*How was it that when Don—Mr. Ayrlie re- 
turned to his room, and turned the key he 


“ Why, 
There ain’t much 





had left in the lock, he did not notice that it 
went smoothly and made no noise? For the 
robbery must have been committed by that time 
as you suppose.” 

‘* That very question I asked him, miss,” re- 
plied Dodd, nodding his head twige or thrice. 
‘“¢ And the fact is, that if the house had been still 
he would have noticed it. But you see that by 
that tinte the thunder and the rain were making 
such an uproar that it put any littler noises out 
of one’s head. And then Mr. Donald said as he 
had been thinking of a many things, and his 
mind was so full of his own thoughts he didn’t 
much heed what was under his nose. He didn’t 
seem himself at all, didn’t Mr. Donald—Mr. 
Ayrlie, I should say. But you see, miss, I re- 
member him when he was a little short, blue- 
eyed chap, as wanted to catch the black bull at 
Water-Eardley with a rope and a running loop. 
He said that was the way they done in South 
Ameriky. Lord, what a nice little boy he was! 
Anyway, he didn’t notice as the lock had been 
oiled, and so he lost his money !” 

And this ended Dodd’s history of the robbery 
at the Royal Oak. 


—_——@—— 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


My grandfather came back from the sea, 
having seen mother comfortably established 
in her lodgings there. And after his return 
he began to work in earnest, and found a 
good deal to do already. He labored hard, 
because nothing would have induced him to 
abandon his poor patients; and as the num- 
ber of those who paid him increased, his time 
began to be very fully occupied. 

Mother derived so much benefit from her stay 
at S—— that grandfather advised her remain- 
ing there for a longer period than had at first 
been determined on. She obeyed him some- 
what reluctantly; for, with returning health 
and strength, her living interest in those dear 
to her returned also, and she longed to be with 
us at Mortlands. 

Meanwhile our life there—the life of us wom- 
en folks—was one of almost nun-like seclusion. 
Nevertheless, we heard occasional tidings of the 
outer world. 

Of Gervase Lacer many rumors reached me 
—rumors, that is to say, dating from the period 
of his stay in Horsingham and Brookfield. For 
nothing had been heard of him, so far as I knew, 
since he had left our part of England. 

Alas, I heard nothing but evil of Mr. Lacer! 
And much—most—of the evil that I heard I 
knew to be true. But my feeling for him was 
always one more of pity than anger. He had 
done ill, he had been weak, false, and selfish. 
It was alltrue. Still I did believe (and do be- 
lieve) that the story of his neglected youth was 
in the main an accurate one, and I pitied him. 
But in Horsingham there was no voice raised in 
his favor; and, truly, I could not wonder at it. 
He had left debts there and at Brookfield. He 
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had disappeared stealthily and suddenly. He 
had borne a very bad character among his broth- 
er officers. He was a swindler, a blackleg—in 
brief, there was no word too bad for him. My 
kind friends, the Bunnys, were especially furious 
against hith, Sir Peter could not, he said, get 
over the mortification of having introduced such 
a person to his friends. ‘A fellow of the low- 
est origin, I’m told. If he had even been a man 
of family! But he deceived me on that score. 
I give you my word, he deceived me complete- 
ly.” 
” Of Matthew Kitchen I heard that he was— 
not popular, but prosperous. He was growing 
rich very rapidly. Water-Eardley, or at least 
the property upon it, had been sold by auction. 
When Mr. Kitchen’s claims were satisfied there 
remained little for the other creditors, The 
remainder of the lease had also been sold. The 
purchaser of it, to every one’s surprise, was the 
dissenting preacher whose ministrations the 
family of the Kitchens had attended for many 
years. But that person did not hold his pur- 
chase long. It presently appeared that Mr. Mat- 
thew Kitchen himself was the real buyer. He 
sublet every acre of the land to a neighboring 
farmer, saving only the garden and shrubbery, 
and within a very shor time he and his family 
were installed in my old home. It was a 
strange turn of Fortune’s wheel, I thought, 
which had made Selina mistress of Water- 
Eardley Manor. 

Between Alice Dodd and her brother there 


was a breach which grew wider day by day. 


They rarely saw each other. Mrs, Matthew 
Kitchen declared that she could not invite the 
wife of a publican to visit her. Selina’s native, 
stolid self-sufficiency had grown to portentous 
proportions with her growing prosperity. She 
did no active harm. She obeyed her husband, 
and reared her children, and ruled her house- 
hold, and performed the public ceremonies 
(whatever they were, I know periodical new 
bonnets entered into her conception of them) 
of her religion. A most respectable woman! 
Who could say a word against her? And yet 
I have rarely come in contact with a character 
which had so little that was humane as Selina’s. 

From Woolling there came from time to time 
vague murmurs, like the sound of a distant sea, 
of—an impending marriage inthe Cudberry fam- 
ily. Mrs. Hodgekinson’s son was supposed to 
be paying marked attention to one of the young 
ladies. I did not know, and I do not know to 
this day, why Mr. William Hodgekinson was 
commonly spoken of by the appellation of 
‘Mrs. Hodgekinson’s son.” He was Mr. 
Hodgekinson’s son also, but no one ever men- 
tioned his father. Neither did they usually 
call him briefly Will Hodgekinson, or Young 
Hodgekinson, or Mr. Hodgekinson junior. No; 
he was almost invariably ‘‘ Mrs. Hodgekinson’s 
son.” I wondered sometimes whether, when 
he should be married, the world would speak 
of him as ‘*Young Mrs. Hodgekinson’s hus- 
band !” and—contemplating the probability of 








his marrying Tilly Cudberry—I really thought 
it very likely. I even allowed my fancy to 
conjure up a time when he might be known to 
mankind as ‘* Miss Hodgekinson’s papa !” 

We received no hint of any matrimonial proj- 
ect direct from the Cudberrys; so, of course, 
on the not very frequent occasions when I saw 
my cousins I refrained from asking questions 
which time would infallibly answer if I held my 
tongue and waited. 

The spring came, and then my dearest moth- 
er returned to us, wonderfully strengthened 
and restored. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that she was ever again the pretty, bright, 
youthful-looking mother whom—despite traces 
of care and sorrow—I had seen on the day on 
which she kissed me and blessed me and sign-’ 
ed away her marriage-settlement; that had 
been a delicate-complexioned, brown-haired, 
graceful woman who seemed barely to have 
reached middle life. The figure that I re- 
ceived in my arms on the threshold of Mort- 
lands was a very different one. In the first 
place, it was bent and bowed. It was an old 
figure. Then the face was sallow and color- 
less, the still abundant hair gray, the mouth 
tremulous. But the eyes—the eyes were those 
of my own darling mother! soft, clear, and 
sad—as they had ever been—and full of in- 
effable sweetness, She had gained consider- 
able outward calm ; and she talked to us all al- 
most cheerfully. A little pale gleam of sun- 
light flickered over the surface of her spirit. 
What dark and undying sorrow lay within its 
depths God only knew; she never spoke of it. 

Little Jane’s joy at mother’s return was 
characteristically intense and undemonstrative. 
She sat quiet and attentive until the first words 
of welcome and the first bustle of arrival were 
over. Then, having waited her opportunity 
with astonishing self-control, she toiled up 
stairs—a laboring journey, for little Jane’s legs 
were still very small, and had never been very 
strong—and brought down her sampler and 
laid it on mother’s lap. 

I do not think mother would have noticed it 
—at all events she might not—had I not luck- 
ily guessed the child’s errand, and prepared my 
mother to admire the great work. 

Jane flushed and grew pale at the praises 
which thother bestowed upon it. Presently 
she said, with earnest, dilated eyes, 

“T would give it to’00; but my own muvver 
must have it. My own muvver would be so 
sorry if I didn’t give it to her. ’Oo wouldn't. 
’Oo don’t love Jane de best ; but I love ’oo.” 

Mother had been with us again about two 
months—they had glided away with peaceful 
monotony—and the summer was near at hand, 
when one afternoon my grandfather sent for me 
to his study. It was an unusual hour, and an 
unusual summons, and I entered with a little 
trepidation. Grandfather’s face did not alto- 
gether reassure me. There was sorrow in it, 
but something besides sorrow which I could not 
decipher. 
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‘¢ Anne,” said he, holding out his hand to 
me, “‘ Donald's father is dead.” 

*¢Oh, grandfather!” 

“He died in India. Poor Steenie! We 
were children together. I—I was very fond 
of him.” Grandfather hid his face in his 
hands for a few minutes, I did not interrupt 
his sorrow. My own eyes were dim. 

“Well,” said grandfather, raising his head 
and tossing back his thick white hair with a 
quick, decisive motion that was habitual with 
him, ‘‘now I have something else to say to you. 
I’m going to ask your opinion, or rather to ask 
you to approve—approbation is the only com- 
fortable sort of advice, you know, little Nancy 
—to approve what I have done, I have writ- 
ten to Donald.” 

He stopped. 

“Yes, dear grandfather ?” 

“ And have begged him to come down here 
without delay.” 

“Here! To Mortlands?” 

“Yes, child. I must see him. It is right 
that I should. I don’t think he will refuse to 
come to his father’s old friend at this moment. 
Do you think he will, Anne ?” 

“No—no, dear grandfather. I—I don’t think 
he will refuse to come to you.” 

“And you, Anne—will you forgive me if I 
put you to a little pain in meeting Donald? 
You will bear that for me?” 

“Oh yes, dearest grandfather! 
don’t mind my crying a little. 
derstand my tears. 


And please 
Don’t misun- 
It makes me think so of 
It brings back that birthday 


the old days. 
story you told me once about yourself and 
‘Steenie,’ school-boys together, and that first 
evening that Donald came—and—and—let me 


cry! Qh, let me cry a little; it will ease my 
heart!” 


CHAPTER XLV. 


Ir was more than eight months since I had 
seen Donald when he arrived at Mortlands. 
He did not come down immediately on my 
grandfather’s summons, having to prove Cap- 
tain Ayrlie’s will, and to arrange a good deal 
of business connected with it. But he (Don- 
ald) lost no time in writing to my grandfather, 
and in assuring him that he would come and 
see him as soon as it was possible for him to 
® so. 

Captain Ayrlie had died possessed of a con- 
siderable fortune, all of which—with the excep- 
tion of an annuity to an old body-servant, a 
mourning ring to my grandfather, and one to 
Colonel Fisher, and a few such trifles—he be- 
queathed unconditionally to his son. 

The same mail which brought the tidings of 
his death brought also a long letter from him 
to my grandfather. He had written it but two 
days before he died. 

In it he said that he had for some time been 
aware that his days were numbered, and that, 





although his physicians encouraged him to 
hope for some years of life, he himself neither 
expected nor desired to live very much longer. 
He was quite willing to go to his rest, feeling 
old and lonely, and having done his work in 
the world. 

“Old!” cried I, when my grandfather read 
me this portion of the letter. ‘‘Why, he was 
younger than you are, grandfather.” 

‘““Yes, a few years—four or five, I suppose. 
But I have not lived thirty years of my life in 
India; and, besides, my work isn’t yet quite 
done. I hope to make a shift to hobble on 
until it is done, little Nancy. Steenie was 
lonely, you see. His boy was almost a stran- 
gertohim. He could scarcely look forward to 
having Donald out there; and as to Ais coming 
to England, he had given up the idea years 
ago. He had got into a certain routine of life— 
into certain habits and customs—and it would 
never have suited him to begin all over again, 
as it were. Poor Steenie was the gentlest, 
sweetest-natured, most high-minded fellow im- 
aginable from a boy upward. But he had a 
good deal of soft indolence in his character—a 
good deal of vis inertic.” 

‘That is not like Donald,” said I, musingly. 

“Donald! Donald! Good Heavens, no!” 
cried my grandfather. ‘Donald is about as 
energetic a human being as I ever encountered 
in my life. And he wastes no power in fuss. 
His poor father wrote me all this long letter 
about him. His wish was that Donald should 
stay nearme. He says that in the young man’s 
letters to India he has always spoken of me as 
having been a second father to him, that all 
Donald’s affections seem centred here, and that 
it is a great consolation to him—to Captain 
Ayrlie, that is—to feel that his son is surround- 
ed by true friends. ‘For,’ he writes, ‘Donald 
loves the familiarity of friendship; he is shy 
and warm-hearted, like his dear mother; and 
he would find life a dreary business without 
kindness and affection.’” 

“So we most of us should, I suppose,” 
said I. 

“Some natures can do better without them 
than others. Don’t you fancy that if you gave 
Sam Cudberry Donald’s money, and liberty to 
do as he pleased with it, he would not be apt 
to pine or find life savorless for want of affec- 
tion? You smile at the very notion. Poor 
Steenie goes at some length into money-mat- 
ters, explaining to me the particulars of his 
fortune; and he charges me to give Donald my 
best advice as to the disposal of it. My ad- 
vice on such points will not be worth much, 
but I look on Steenie’s last request—which he 
makes to me with a good deal of solemnity— 
as sacred. And therefore I have, as I told 
you, begged Donald to come here and let me 
talk with him and show him his father’s letter.” 

On a fair evening at the end of May Donald 
arrived at Mortlands. Long bluish shadows 
were lying on the grass-plot in the garden. A 
nightingale, hidden in a tangle of fresh young 
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foliage, was preluding in low, rich, liquid tones, 
and had not yet burst forth into the full rapture 
of his song. I have never understood why the 
nightingale’s note should be termed sad and 
lamenting. ‘To me—even when I have been 
most sorrowful myself—it has ever seemed the 
very soul of rapture; an intense,. quivering 
rapture, such as no other sound conveys to my 
imagination. It is true that in its very ecsta- 
sy there is something akin to pain, something 
suggestive of the mysterious sadness which un- 
derlies our highest joys—and our highest joys 
only. 

Mother had been prepared for Donald’s ar- 
rival, but she showed no agitation such as we 
had feared might overcome her at the sight of 
him, ‘ver since her return from the sea-side 
she had been free from any hysterical attack. 
Nothing seemed to have much power to excite 
emotion in her. I was often reminded when I 


looked at my mother of the words of a song I 
had heard years ago: 


**T have a silent sorrow here, 
A grief I ne’er impart; 
It breathes no sigh, it sheds no tear, 
But it consumes my heart.” 
We were all sitting out in the garden when 
Donald arrived—all we women, that is, for 
grandfather awaited him in his study. 

My mother was lying half reclined in an 
easy-chair just outside the dining-room window, 
Mrs, Abram was near her, in the shadow, knit- 
ting, of course, and with a queer little tract ly- 
ing open on her knee, and embellished with a 
wood-cut which I am convinced could have had 
nothing to do with the letterpress; for it rep- 
resented a young woman in a low gown and a 
straw hat trimmed with flowers, standing at a 
cottage door in apparently tender conversation 
with a youth attired in the extreme of fashion 
of about the year 1810. 

Little Jane was gravely studying her next 
day’s lesson in the spelling-book, seated on the 
ground not far from mother’s chair. I had a 
book, but was not reading. I was lazily listen- 
ing to the nightingale, and drinking in the 
sweet evening scents, and letting the calm 
minutes float by me—watching their course, al- 
most, as one watches the ripples of a stream. 

We had heard no sound of arrival when 
Donald appeared among us. Keturah, it seem- 
ed, had been on the watch for him, and had 
taken him into my grandfather’s room at once, 
Donald had been at Mortlands nearly an hour 
before I saw him. 

He bent over my mother and took her hand. 
He shook hands also with Mrs. Abram. Then 
he turned toward me. At first I believe he 
was going merely to bow to me; but I held 
out my hand, and he took it for an instant, and 
then relinquished it in silence. 

I can not express the chill at my heart which 
Donald's demeanor gave me. It was like a 
numbing blow. I was instantly depressed, and 
shrank into myself, remaining silent, or speak- 
ing in monosyllables, 





I had expected to feel some pain in meeting 
Donald, but not this pain. 

Presently my grandfather came to the dining- 
room window and called us in. It was too 
late, he said, for mother to remain out-of-doors : 
there was a heavy dew falling. 

We all obeyed his summons, and entered the 
dining-room ; and Keturah brought tea and 
meat, and we sat round the table and ate and 
drank, and some attempts were made to con- 
verse with ease and cheerfulness; but it would 
not do. That first evening was altogether 
blank and disappointing. How could our life 
go on if all our subsequent intercourse were to 
be equally constrained ? 

I saw grandfather watching me uneasily, and 
glancing from me to Donald, and from Donald 
tome. I feared that he—who had not seen 
our first meeting—would blame me for the 
coldness which was manifest enough. And yet 
I felt that in this case I was not blamable. 
There was no opportunity for explanation be- 
tween grandfather and myself that night. I 
told myself, in reflecting upon the events of the 
evening in my own room, that Donald must be 
excused for his chilling manner on our first 
meeting; that he possibly was unaware how 
severe his demeanor had been toward me; 
that without any doubt he too had suffered—he 
was too utterly sincere for me not to believe in 
the reality of the attachment he had formerly 
professed for me, and in the grief he had shown 
on that day when we parted at Water-Eardley 
—and that in a day or two he would recover 
self-command enough to resume something of 
his old familiar manner toward me. I told 
myself all this, and it sounded sage and reason- 
able; but—it was utterly unconvincing. My 
heart would not be thus logically comforted, 
and—shall I confess it?—I cried myself to 
sleep. 

The next day Donald behaved to me in the 
same chilling way, and the next day, and the 
next day after that. His intercourse with the 
rest of the family became genial as of old. To 
my mother he resumed the respectful tender- 
ness he had shown her from his childhood. To 
Mrs. Abram, to little Jane, to the servants, he 
was his own old self, softened and made nat- 
urally graver by the losses and sorrows which 
had befallen him and us. But to me he never 
softened, He avoided me whenever it was pos- 
sible to do so, and when he was compelled by 
circumstances to address me, it was with a rigid 
formality which was never for a moment re- 
laxed. 

After enduring a week of this, I went to my 
grandfather and told him that, loath as I was 
to do any thing which might make his position 
difficult, or which might cause him pain, I felt 
it to be impossible for me to go on living under 
the same roof with Donald Ayrlie, eating at 
the same table, forming part of the same family 
circle, while he plainly showed me, in every 
look and every tone, that my presence was irk- 
some and distasteful tohim. And that I would 
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ask his (grandfather's) leave to pay a promised 
visit to Woolling. I had no doubt I should 
be able to extend the visit to a few weeks, by 
which time Donald would in all likelihood have 
departed from Mortlands. 

Grandfather was distressed by my words. 
And he was all kindness and affection to me. 
But he was unable to deny that Donald was 
treating me badly. He was grieved, surprised, 
puzzled, he said ; but he could not deny the fact. 

‘* And what, after all, have I done to merit 
such treatment, grandfather?” I said. “If 
Donald had ever—had ever—felt for me as he 
once professed to feel, surely he could not have 
grown thus rancorous. It is unreasonable— 
cruel !” . 

I broke down, and cried bitterly. My wom- 
anly pride would have prevented me from yield- 
ing to this weakness in Donald’s presence; but 
I was so sure of grandfather’s sympathy, so 
confident that he would not misinterpret my 
emotion, that I gave way to it, after a moment- 
ary struggle, unrestrainedly. 

“Come, come, my dear child,” said grand- 
father, stroking my hair fondly, ‘‘ this will nev- 
er do! I can not have my little Nancy made 
unhappy. I can not have her driven from my 
house for all the Donalds in the world. He 
has some crotchet in his head; there is some 
misapprehension. I must try to set it right.” 

‘*Oh, pray, dear grandfather, say nothing to 
Donald about this! I could not bear that he 
should think—that he should fancy—” 

‘*Have no fear, my Nancy, that I shall com- 
Donald shall 


promise your feminine dignity. 
fancy nothing but the simple truth, so far as I 
am able to set it before him.” 

However, I still persisted in my project of 


going to Woolling for a little time. I wrote to 
Aunt Cudberry, who returned a cordial invi- 
tation to me to come and stay for as long a 
time as I could. Grandfather, after a little 
opposition, came round to my plan. In truth, 
I felt that some change was becoming abso- 
lutely necessary for me. I was nervous, and 
wretched. I had now no special active duties 
to perform for my mother. I could be well 
spared for a week or two. Even grandfather 
would miss me less, now that he had Donald. 
The daily meeting with Donald—hoping each 
morning to find in him some semblance of his 
old self, some beam of the former frank kind- 
ness toward me in his eyes—and the daily dis- 
appointment of his cold and distant greeting, 
was almost more than I could bear. I felt so 
helpless, sotunable to appeal to our old affec- 
tionate friendship. My tongue was tied, my 
spirit was fettered, by the remembrance of Don- 
ald’s declaration at Water-Eardley. How could 
I go to him and beg him to take me back into 
his heart? How could I do so—now? My 
feeling toward him fluctuated. Sometimes I 
thought that, but for the remembrance of that 
‘day when he had asked me to be his wife, 
I could have knelt down before him and taken 
his hand, and cried, “‘ Donald, let us love each 





other and trust each other as we did when 
we were children. If I have pained you, for- 
give me. Be kind and gentle with me, Don- 
ald, for I have suffered greatly, and my heart 
is sore.” 

At other times my pride rose, and my sense 
of justice was outraged by his frigid demeanor. 
What had I done, after all? How had I mer- 
ited to be so treated? I had never willingly 
deceived him by word or deed. It was too 
harsh, too unreasonable. I would shake off 
my depression, and care no more for one who 
evidently had ceased to care for me. 

But whatever other phase of feeling I passed 
through, I never attained to that of not caring. 

Mother expressed a little surprise at my de- 
termination to go to Woolling. Would they 
behave kindly and considerately to me there? 
She was afraid they would be rough, and that 
I should find myself in an uncongenial atmos- 
phere. But she did not seriously oppose my 
going from the first; and when grandfather told 
her that I was running the risk of growing mor- 
bidly sensitive and depressed, and that a change 
—even a change to the society of not too sym- 
pathetic persons—would do me good in mind 
and body, she even urged me to depart. 

Accordingly one day I had my clothes packed 
in a little black box, and quietly mounted in a 
fly from Horsingham, to be driven to Woolling. 
Mr. Cudberry had offered to send for me; but 
I preferred to go in my own fashion. 

As the fly left Mortlands garden gate Don- 
ald appeared, on his way home to dinner, and 
the driver of the fly knowing him, and seeing 
him glance curiously to discover the occupant 
of the vehicle, touched his hat and pulled up to 
give Donald an opportunity of speaking to me. 

I was heartily vexed at the man’s proceed- 
ing; but there was no help for it. 

‘Oh, Anne! Is it you?” stammered Don- 
ald, in considerable surprise, when he saw me. 

“Yes; I—I—am going—” 

‘Going! You are not going away ?” 

There was more impulse and warmth in his 
manner as he leaned forward into the coach to 
look at me than I had encountered from him 
for many a long day. For once his cold man- 
ner would have been the best for me. It would 
have given me courage. . The little gleam of 
sunshine melted me. I could scarcely speak, 
and made a desperate and not wholly success- 
ful struggle to keep back my tears. 

‘*T am going on a visit. I—I have not been 
quite well, and the—the—change is thought 
good for me. Good-by.” 

I signed to the driver to go on. As he drove 
away I leaned back in a corner of the coach and 
covered my face with my handkerchief; not, 
however, before I had seen Donald’s face for 
one brief moment as he stood, hat in hand, be- 
side the garden gate and looked after me. He 
looked very sad. There was a wistful, tender 
expression in his eyes, and his forehead was 
knitted into painful lines. It seemed as if—al- 
most as if he was sorry to see me depart. 
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And yet how could that be? He had shown 
me that my presence irked him: so, of course, 
he could not regret me. 

Besides— 


———_>———_ 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


I occurieD a rambling, sloping-floored cham- 
ber in the old part of the house at Woolling. I 
had chosen it myself. A long occupation of 
the guest-chamber at Woolling was dreadful to 
my imagination. It had been prepared for me 
by Uncle Cudberry’s express order. He never 
interfered in the household arrangements save 
when his wife or daughters sought to relax his 
tight grip of the purse-strings. But on this oc- 
casion he had, as he told me, explicitly com- 
manded that the best spare room in his house 
should be prepared for me. However, I per- 
suaded him (after having tenanted it for one 
night) to allow me to change my quarters, 

The best room was stuffy, low-pitched, small- 
windowed, carpeted, curtained, dreary beyond 
description. Drab hangings of some thick wool- 
en stuff excluded all air from the bed, whereon 
were piled feather-stuffed pillows and a great 
mass of down covered with blankets and coun- 
terpanes, which it made one gasp to look upon 
in the hot summer weather. My new chamber 
was bare and poorly furnished enough ; but one 
breathed there, and could get a pleasant peep 
at the landscape behind the house from the old- 
fashioned lattice windows in the thickness of 
the wall. These reasons I alleged for wishing 
to occupy it; but there was, besides, another 
reason, which I could scarcely avow, but which 
was a powerful one with me. In the “best” 
room I should have been exposed to frequent 
incursions from my cousins, whereas in the old 
part of the house I was much more secluded 
and inaccessible. 

I think that I rather conciliated the girls— 
unconsciously I am bound to confess—by re- 
moving from the best room. My occupying it 
at all had been contrary to those mysterious 
traditional laws which governed the home life 
of the Cudberry family. That sacred apart- 
ment was for elder guests. I was too young 
and altogether too insignificant to have any 
right to the dignity which was conferred by 
sleeping therein. 

No limit had been fixed for my stay. I was 
to remain, Uncle Cudberry said, as long as I 
liked, and the longer the better. In my own 
mind I had resolved not to return to Mortlands 
until Donald should be gone, unless any unex- 
pected circumstance should meanwhile make 
my presence desirable to my mother or grand- 
father. But I said nothing about my resolu- 
tion at Woolling. 

The days passed away monotonously, but 
peacefully on the whole. Little sharp speech- 
es and the general angularity of character which 
distinguished my cousins hurt me no more as 
they had once done. My mind and heart were 








now preoccupied with other and graver things, 
They all saw and said—for their candor in ex- 
pressing any thing unpleasant was quite perfect 
—that Anne had grown dull and mopish and 
‘*quite like an old woman.” But they would 
add to this observation others such as the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ Oh, well, of course, you know, it can’t 
be expected that Anne should have got over all 
the troubles so quick !” or ‘* Ah, J don’t suppose 
that you'll ever be what you were again, Anne 
Furness, And perhaps, on the whole, it is for 
the best; for your spirit was terribly high-— 
now wasn’t it ?” 

But, on the whole, as I have said, the days 
went by peacefully. Iwas able to spend a good 
many hours by myself. The inclination for sol- 
itude had grown on me of late. The Cudberrys 
considered it part of my general ‘‘ mopishness,” 
and, luckily, did not take it as a personal affront 
to the family. I used to sit up in the sloping- 
floored room I had chosen and stare out over the 
landscape for hours at atime. The house would 
be quite silent—that part of it at all events — 
and the summer sunlight would quiver on the 
floor, and cast there the shadows of the diamond- 
paned lattice; and the flies would buzz around 
me with a sleepy sound, and the whole air would 
seem to be the quintessence of dreamy indo- 
lence, which entered into one’s very blood. 

Once Uncle Cudberry asked me what I did 
up there in my room all the morning ; and when 
I most truthfully answered, ‘‘ Nothing,” he shook 
his head, and gave me a lecture against listless 
idleness, 

‘*Oh, Uncle Cudberry,” said I, ‘* we are born 
not only to do, but to be and to suffer. Let me 
‘be’ and ‘suffer.’ I feel a sort of vegetable life 
in me when I sit at the open window with the 
air breathing on my forehead. I don’t know 
that I am altogether idle; I am ‘ being.’” 

Neither the girls nor poor dear Aunt Cud- 
berry in the least understood this speech; but 
I think Uncle Cudberry did, for he snubbed 
Tilly when she screamed out in hilarious dis- 
dain of my stupidity, ‘‘Good gracious, Anne! 
A vegetable life! What will you say next? 
And comparing yourself to a verb—‘to be,’ ‘to: 
do,’ or ‘to suffer!’ Well, for my part, I should 
be very sorry to get into that condition, I al- 
ways had an active mind, and always shall 
have.” 

Upon which her father told her that an act- 
ive mind and an active tongue were by no- 
means the same or even similar things. And 
he took care that I was not molested in my sol- 
itary hours after that. ' 

Sam Cudberry was not very frequently at 
home during the day. To use his own phrase, 
he “fought shy” of me. I reminded him of 
unpleasant topics. Indeed, he frankly said that 
he couldn’t bear being made to remember any 
thing disagreeable; and that he couldn’t look 
at me without remembering how he had been 
‘Jet in” by Lacer; and he should think that 
that was disagreeable enough for a fellow, wasn’t. 
it? By Jove! In answer to some inquiries of 
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mine he admitted that the extent to which 
Gervase Lacer had cheated him was only by 
defrauding him of the amount he (Sam) was to 
have received as a bribe for holding his tongue 
about the fdtal race-horse whose failure had 
ruined us all, ‘He did want to borrow some 
ready tin,” said Sam, with a cunning grin ; “‘ but 
I wasn’t quite so green as all that comes to !—not 
if S. Cudberry, Junior, was aware of it. But he 
did me all the same, because I stumped up some- 
thing to make my sister Tilly hold her tongue. 
And she got a sort of hold upon me; and she 
got the money, and I got—nothing! And you 
catch Tilly giving up a dump when she’s once 
grabbed it! And once, when soft sawder didn’t 
do when I tried to coax her out of what she’d 
had of me on false pretenses, and I tried to 
bully her, she threatened to go to the governor 
and split upon the whole thing then and there. 
That’s a nice kind of sister for a fellow to have, 
isn’t it? So you see, Anne, you can’t wonder 
at my not particularly enjoying the sight of 
your countenance at the family dinner-table.”. 

I very coolly assured him that our distaste 
for each other’s society was quite mutual, but 
that so long as I remained the guest of his fa- 
ther and mother I should take care to treat him 
with civility. And so we remained on perfect- 
ly peaceable terms. 

But, coarse, selfish, and unfeeling as Sam 
Cudberry was at all times, something had oc- 
curred quite recently to ruffle his temper to an 
unusual degree. He had been paying assidu- 
ous court to Barbara Bunny, and Barbara Bun- 
ny one day point-blank refused him. There 
was no disguise or concealment about the fact 
in the family. Sam came home and complain- 
ed loudly of Barbara’s behavior. It was a cu- 
rious scene, and I witnessed it all very quietly 
from a corner behind Aunt Cudberry’s arm- 
chair in the drawing-room, where we were all 
assembled after dinner. 

“Tt’s come to something, I think,” said Sam, 
stamping about the room, and beginning to pull 
off a pair of lavender-colored gloves he had 
donned for the occasion (for Sam had not been 
dining at home, but had passed the morning at 
Horsingham)—‘‘ it’s come to something when 
a Cudberry of Woolling is refused by a Bunny !” 

Here he gave his smart glove a violent wrench; 
but being suddenly restrained by prudential con- 
siderations, he stopped, looked at it, drew it off 
carefully, folded it within its fellow, and put 
them both into his pocket. 

‘Refused? Never!” screamed the girls in 
chorus, 

“La, my! 


Well, there now, never mind, 
poor dear thing!” said Aunt Cudberry, with an 
agitated voice, and her most gutta-perchian 


changes of countenance. A stranger would 
have supposed her to be smiling affably had he 
looked merely at her mouth, and to be on the 
point of crying had he confined his attention to 
the upper part of her face. 

“Never mind, ma!” echoed Tilly. And cer- 
tainly it was a singular phrase wherewith to ad- 





dress a rejected wooer. But Tilly did not re- 
gard it merely in that light, for she proceeded : 
‘¢Oh, it’s all nonsense never minding! But you 
would see the family trampled in the mire, for 
all you’d care, ma. But Bunnys are not going 
to gallop quite over us, I hope! Not Bunnys!” 

‘*This is your friend, Miss Anne,” said Sam, 
suddenly turning tome. ‘‘ What do you think 
of this ?” 

‘*Really, Sam, my predominant feeling is sur- 
prise. I had no idea that you intended to pro- 
pose to Barbara.” 

“Well, p’raps not; but she had, I can tell 

ou.” 

“*T have never, to speak honestly, seen any 
thing in Barbara’s manner toward you which 
could be taken for encouragement.” 

Here Henny observed in an audible “ aside” 
that people’s notions differed, and that Anne’s 
idea of what was encouragement to a gentleman 
and what wasn’t might possibly vary very wide- 
ly from the standard of demeanor which was ex- 
pected in Sir Peter Bunny’s daughter. Hen- 
rietta was always peculiarly venomous toward 
me; but I had not the smallest intention of al- 
lowing myself to be tempted into a quarrel with 
her; so I proceeded, addressing Sam— 

‘*But though I must render this justice to 
Barbara, I am very sorry, Sam, for your dis- 
appointment. And if your feelings were en- 
gaged—” 

“Oh, feelings be blowed! You don’t fancy 
I’m a-going to fret myself about her, do you? 
And as to disappointment, I know whose the 
loss is, I flatter myself.” 

Well as I thought I knew my second-cousin, 
I stared at him in momentary surprise on hear- 
ing this speech. He caught my look, and re- 
garding me sideways sulkily, said, 

‘Well ?” 

‘* Well—I—well, then, since you are neither 
heart-broken nor even greatly disappointed, I 
confess I don’t see what you complain of.” 

Here I was fallen foul of by the whole party. 
Even Aunt Cudberry shook her lopsided cap 
at me, and said, 

‘““Why, deary me, Anne, think what they 
sprung from, poor things, you know !” 

The girls were furiously indignant, and Tilly 
was impelled by the excitement of her wrath 
to rise to quite lofty regions of eloquence. If 
Bunnys were to trample on Cudberrys of Wool- 
ling, what hold-fast and security remained in 
the world for law and order? Even Virtue’s 
self might be disdained and disregarded, at that 
rate. And could I—Z who had the honor to 
be, however distantly, connected with that fam- 
ily—excuse and condone the presumptuous te- 
merity of a Bunny? Tilly was sorry for my 
state of mind if I could do so. 

“Why, come,” said I, in a momentary lull 
of the storm I had raised, ‘after all, the whole 
matter amounts to this: Miss Bunny and Lady 
Bunny and Sir Peter may all entertain the high- 
est respect for your family, only Barbara does 
not like Sam well enough to marry him, You 
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can’t pretend that she is bound to fall in love 
with him merely because his name happens to 
be Cudberry! Suppose a similar thing to take 
place here, would any of you think yourselves 
obliged to marry the first man that asked you, 
whether you liked him or not, just because he 
had a longer genealogy than you have ?” 

“One of us /” cried the three sisters in shrill 
scorn, And then Tilly added, with extraor- 
dinary emphasis, ‘‘Oh, that’s a very different 
thing!” 

And, what is strange, but true, she really 
thought so. 

When Uncle Cudberry came to be told of 
Sam’s unsuccessful suit he displayed no such 
violent indignation as his children had done; 
but he was obviously displeased. He vented 
his displeasure, however, chiefly on the head of 
Sam for having ever entertained the idea of al- 
lying himself with what Uncle Cudberry called 
‘them sort of breed.” 

*¢ And pray what was you a-going to live on, 
S. Cudberry, Junior, if I may take the liberty of 
inquiring ?” said he, at supper that evening, in 
his dryest manner. 

‘*Why, Barbara ‘ll have something. Her 
governor means to shell out pretty handsome 
for her. Of course I found that out before- 
hand; and you’ve been telling me for two or 
three years past that when I married you'd 
make some suitable arrangement for me. You 
know you’ve said so.” 

** Ay, ay, if so be you'd ha’ married to please 
me, son Samuel. And as to two or three years, 
my lad, it’s a sight longer ago than that! For 
you are—let me see—how old is our son, Mrs. 
Cudberry ?” 

‘Forty-two next Michaelmas, poor dear,” 
replied his wife, in a plaintive tone. 

‘*You’re a old bachelor, you know, that’s 
what you are. In fact,” looking round on his 
discomfited offspring, ‘‘ you’re every one of you 
getting on in life. I don’t see much chance 
for you. Even Sam here, as can do, as you 
girls can’t, go and ask some ‘un to have him, 
it’s no go. ‘The lass sends him off with a flea 
in his ear! Maybe that when I’m under the 
turf, and Sam Cudberry the younger reigns in 
my stead, some woman or other "ll marry him 
to be mistress of Woolling. But on his own 
merits—dash me if I don’t begin to think it’s a 
poor look-out altogether !” 

It was in this way that Mr. Cudberry dis- 
played the mortification and ill-humor which 
Sam’s rejection had evidently caused him. His 
three daughters retired from the table in a quiv- 
er of speechless anger, and his wife shed abun- 
dant tears. Sam was the most unconcerned 
of the party. 

I really pitied the girls, and would have said 
some kind or soothing word to them if I had 
been permitted to do so; but at my first at- 
tempt they flounced off to their own rooms, and 
for once I could sympathize with their irritated 
feelings. 

I was sitting at the open window in my bed- 


room at about half past ten o’clock that night, 
when I was startled by a very gentle tap at the 
door. At that time all was quiet. The house- 
hold kept early hours, and there was no sound 
of voice or footstep to be heard. vhad put out 
my candle, and there was no light in my room 
save a faint glimmer near the window from the 
starry sky. 

I listened nervously, and in about a minute 
the tap was repeated. By this time my intel- 
lect had arrived at the conclusion—doubtless 
obvious already to the reader—that any person 
coming to my room with a felonious intention 
would undoubtedly omit the ceremony of knock- 
ing at the door. So I called out softly, ‘‘ Who 
is there?” 

“Me!” was the ungrammatical but re-assur- 
ing response; for I recognized Clementina’s 
voice in the utterance of the monosyllable. 

I immediately opened the door and admitted 
her. She must have groped her way up in the 
dark, for she held no light in her hand. And, 
indeed, the regulations as to the quantity of 
candle allowed per week to each bed-chamber 
were very stringent at Woolling, and necessi- 
tated the greatest care if one desired not to be 
obliged to go to bed in the dark. 

‘¢Why, Clemmy,” said I, ‘is it you? Come 
in. Is there any thing the matter?” 

**Oh, nothing particular. It’s only—only 
about me.” 

I made her come and sit down near me by 
the window; and, though the night was warm, 
I threw a shawl over her shoulders, for she had 
come from her own room in her petticoat and 
a little thin white jacket, and had removed her 
shoes in order to tread noiselessly. Her hair 
hung down on one side of her face, and was 
carelessly tucked up with a comb on the other. 
All this I saw by*the starlight, my eyes being 
accustomed to the dimness. And as Clemen- 
tina sat down, and, leaning her arm on the win- 
dow-sill, looked up at the sky, I was struck by 
something graceful in the outline of her face and 
figure which I had never noticed there before. 

**Oh, Clemmy,” said I, impulsively, ‘‘ why 
don’t you always wear your hair loose? You 
look so much better.” 

‘* What, like this?” 

‘No, not exactly in that disheveled fashion ; 
but less tight and formal than you usually put 
it up. You have quite pretty hair. I never 
knew it before.” 

‘¢We never wear our hair loose. We don’t 
think it looks proper,” answered poor Clemmy, 
with a half-doubtful shake of the head. 

That “‘ we” appeared to her to be a tower of 
strength, 

‘“‘ Well,” said I, ‘what brought you here at 
this hour, Clementina ?” 

“Do I disturb you ?” 

‘*No; as you see, I was not thinking of go- 
ing to bed yet a while.” 

After a good deal of hesitation, and in the 
peculiar phraseology of the family, whith by 





this time I had learned to comprehend very 
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fairly, Clemmy at length confided to me that 
she had a suitor whom she “liked very well” 
(in non-Cudberry English, was very fond of ), 
and who wished to ask her parents’ permission 
to marry her. But she had always hitherto 
dissuaded him, on one pretext or another, from 
speaking to her father. And now the suitor 
was getting out of patience, and poor Clemmy 
did not know what to do, and had come to me 
for advice. 

‘¢But, good gracious, Clementina, if you like 
him, and are willing to marry him, why should 
you not let him speak to your father?” I ex- 
claimed. 

She was silent. 

‘*Ts he very poor, or is there any thing in his 
circumstances which would be likely to make 
Uncle Cudberry refuse his consent ?” 

“Ohno! He’s—if you'll promise not to tell 
again without my leave, I'll tell you who it is. 
It’s Mrs. Hodgekinson’s son.” 

So far as I knew, there could be no possible 
objection to this young man. He was an only 
son, and his parents were rich farmers, who 
were much respected in the county. 

“Why, Clemmy,” I cried, giving her a kiss, 
“T congratulate you! It seems to me to be a 
most suitable match in every way.” 

It was curious to see Clemmy’s newly-awak- 
ened feelings struggling with the habitual stitf- 
ness and hardness of the family manner. She 
first drew back quite abruptly from my prof- 
fered caress, and then returned my kiss timid- 
ly, and said, ‘‘ Oh, thank you, Anne!” 

‘‘T remember that—that young Mr. Hodge- 
kinson.” I had been on the point of calling 
him ‘‘ Mrs, Hodgekinson’s son,” from the sheer 
force ofexample. ‘‘I remember that he seemed 
very gentle and good-tempered.” 

‘*Yes; he’s very good-tempered.” 

* And well-looking, I think ?” 

“‘T—we all think him quite nice-looking,” 
said Clementina, demurely. 

“ And his parents are on friendly terms with 
yours, and you are neighbors; and, upon my 
word, it seems to me that you could not have 
made a better choice!” 

**Oh, but—” 

‘But what ?” 

‘“Why, they thought—we thought—or at 
least she thought—that he was going to propose 
to Tilly.” 

Then it all came out. William Hodgekin- 
son's visits to Woolling had been interpreted 
by the whole family as having for their object 
to pay court to ‘‘ Miss Cudberry.” Miss Cud- 
berry came first; that was the rule of the fam- 
ily. Any marrying or givings in marriage which 
might take place among the Cudberrys ought, 
in right and justice and propriety, to commence 
with Miss Cudberry, and the rest might follow 
in due succession. But perversely to select the 
youngest of the three sisters, and to pass by 
the prior claims of the two elder ones, was a 
high crime and misdemeanor, whose enormity 
weighed poor Clemmy down, and made her 








tremble at the prospect of revealing the pro- 
posal that had been made to her. 

I consoled her and re-assured her as well as 
Icould. ‘* Your lover’—Clemmy nearly jumped 
off her chair at the word—‘‘did not deceive 
Tilly by paying her any marked attention, did 
he?” 

*‘Oh no! At least— The fact is, he is 
afraid of Tilly—awfully afraid of her! But 
then, of course, you know, we all thought—at 
least they all thought—naturally, that she was 
the object of William’s coming—Miss Cudber- 
ry, you know!” 

‘*Well, well, my dear Clemmy, that can’t be 
helped,” I rejoined, rather impatiently. ‘‘ They 
were all mistaken, and nobody can be blamed. 
People don’t fall in love by the table of preced- 
ence, and I am sure it would be very unrea- 
sonable to expect that they should.” 

In my own mind I had little doubt thar Un- 
cle Cudberry would look on the proposed alli- 
ance very favorably, and would in no wise re- 
sent the fact that it was his youngest, and not 
his eldest daughter, who was thus sought in 
marriage; and I tried to convince Clemmy of 
this, and to point out to her, as delicately as I 
could, that if she had her father on her side she 
need not fear any other member of the family. 

But Clemmy was in mortal terror of her fa- 
ther; and before she left me she had gained 
from me a promise, which I suppose was the 
main object of her coming to me, that I would 
take upon myself the task of breaking this mighty 


matter to Uncle Cudberry the next morning. 





MONA. 


FROM THE BRETON. 
At even-tide sits Mona, still 
In reverie, by the spring; 
Her little head is thinking not 
Of any happy thing. 


For, like a broken string of pearls, 
Her silent tears run down; 

And in the clear pool absently 
Play her bare feet and brown. 


A little bird sits on a branch, 
And, singing, thus doth say: 

*““O maiden, with uneasy feet 
Stir not the water, pray; 


‘*For when you the water trouble 
With restless feet so small, 

I can not my likeness see therein, 
Nor the little stars at all.” 


The maiden says: ‘‘Oh, fear you not, 
Nor, little bird, complain; 

The troubled water will soon be pure 
And mirror-like again. 


‘* But, ah! when oft I wandered here,» 
Happy, at twilight dim, 

With Jannik in the olden time, 
Why saidst thou not to him, 


*¢¢QOh, Jannik! Jannik! trouble not 
The maiden’s heart so clear, 

Lest heaven be mirrored there no more, 
Lest there no stars appear ?’” 
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A LETTER OF COLERIDGE’S. 
(HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED.] 
E QUINCEY judges Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge’s to have been “ the largest and most 
spacious intellect, the subtilest and most com- 
prehensive, that has yet existed among men;” 
aud Lowell says that he had “the finest met- 
rical sense since Milton.” Others describe his 
conversation—dreamy, wandering, ethereal, ex- 
alted—as having a wondrous charm, unheard 
from any other lips. He held his listeners oft- 
en ina kind of rapture, so magically fascinating 
were his words. 

All that such a man wrote has a peculiar in- 
terest; and the interest is all the greater when 
that which he wrote touches upon subjects near 
to his heart, is illustrative of his traits, and re- 
flects his mental life. The hitherto unpublished 
letter given below is full of his poetic sensibili- 
ty and sensitiveness, and abounds with the evi- 
dences of his literary genius. Better than all, 
it shows the greatness and tenderness of his 
heart, which was full of the charity about which 
he talks, and which was easily wounded by the 
misconception of it by men. 

Coleridge began the unhappy habit of taking 
opium, according to De Quincey, at Malta, in 
1804; but others who have written of him say 
that it was earlier in his history. De Quincey 
says that he first used this drug not as a relief 
from pain or irritation, but as a source of luxu- 
rious sensations. Coleridge himself often de- 


nied this, and impliedly denies it in the letter 


below given. This letter was drawn out by the 
scandals which reached Coleridge’s ears as hay- 
ing been circulated by his enemies on account 
of his use of opium. It is addressed to a near 
friend, whom these scandals had apparently in- 
fluenced to treat Coleridge with coldness, to say 
the least. It is a most eloquent and tearful ap- 
peal to his friend to exercise charity toward him. 
Incidentally the letter refutes—if we may give 
credit to Coleridge’s testimony in behalf of him- 
self—De Quincey’s charge that he was a plagia- 
rist. Indeed, De Quincey seems to have labor- 
ed to cast, in many things, reflections upon his 
friend, and thus to have misled the world with 
reference to Coleridge’s true character. It is 
to aid in rehabilitating that character, to give 
an insight into the real heart of a poet whose 
verses must be read still for many generations 
and who will long be loved for his verses, that | 
Ihave thought it best to publish this beautiful | 
essay, Which, written in 1817, has lain neglect- 
ed and silent for over half a century among | 
other letters of his, to re-appear now as a wit- 
ness in his favor. Goons, 
Boston; 1871. 








LETTER FROM 8. T. COLERIDGE TO R—— F-——. 
Dear S1r,—This creeping along the coast, and | 
passing for three or four hours every day through | 
a current of changed air, has already evinced its | 
healing powers, and I believe that tranquillity | 
alone is wanting to bring me back at least to the | 


state of health which I enjoyed when I dined at | 


your house. But one of the sine qua nons of this 
is that all should be even and clear betwixt you 
and me; and therefore I entreat, not merely 
your attention to this letter—that I am sure you 
will give—but your perusal of it under the influ- 
ence of a previous self-determination to a gentle 
and friendly state of mind. Wherein I deemed 
myself to have erred in former years I told you 
shortly after the renewal of our acquaintance, 
and in a very different tone, I am conscious, from 
that in which I should have related the same 
things of a friend, or even of an indifferent per- 
son; for it was not my object to palliate, and it 
is most painful to me at all times to be talking 
of myself. This has been repeatedly my answer 
to Mr. and to Mrs. G , When facts have arisen 
and come to their knowledge which were confu- 
tations of calumnies, and presented my conduct 
in a new and favorable light. It is too hateful 
to my nature, I have said. I am conscious that 
I have injured no man ; been kind (alas! improv- 
idently so) to all within my sphere of power; 
that I have never practically resented or retorted 
the most grievous wrongs; and, finally, that with 
the exception of the having been unwittingly se- 
duced into the dread necessity of taking narcot- 
ic and antispasmodic drugs, and of their conse- 
quences, namely, the occasional prostration of 
strength, and the uniform exacerbation of a sensi- 
bility and a cowardice in inflicting pain which were 
too strong before. And, permit me to add, the an- 
guish of my mind concerning which, my anxiety 
to warn others against the like error in the very 
commencement, and the total absence of all con- 
cealment, have been, far more than the thing it- 
self, the causes of its being so much and so ma- 
lignantly talked about. (For instance, who has 
dared blacken Mr. Wilberforce’s good name on 
this account? Yet he has been for a long series 
of years under the same necessity. Talk with 
any eminent druggist or medical practitioner, 
especially at the West End of the town, concern- 
ing the frequency of this calamity among men 
and women of eminence. ) 

Except this only, and after humbling myself 
in sackcloth and ashes before my Redeemer, I 
could rise up and to my fellow-men declare aloud, 
I have been an innocent man ! 

But I ask no palliation, no interference of 
friendliness or of allowance, for all that period 
which has passed since the day I made the ar- 
rangement with you as the representative of 
Messrs. G—— and F——. Would that I could 
as thoroughly defend my cause on the side of 
duty owing by me to myself; or acquit myself 
of exceeding my strength, both of body and 


»| mind, from the anxious desire to give you satis- 


faction, and the terror of even appearing to break 
a promise, conditional only, as I understood it to 
be, and as, in the very nature of my powers, it 
must have been, viz., that I would use my utmost 
exertions, and that, judging from what I had been 
able to do on former occasions, I believed that [ 
should be able to finish the tract within the time 
specified. 

I have, therefore, but one request to make of 
you—that you would review the whole with your 
own eyes, and through an air cleared of all the 
mists of prejudice which have steamed up from 
the swampsof slander. ‘‘ Lie boldly,” says Lord 
Bacon in his aphorisms ; ‘* something will be sure 
to stick.” ‘* Lie boldly,” said an Italian; ‘‘ if 
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it be only believed for a single day, it will not be 
without effect.” The most ample confutation 
can only heal the wound, but not prevent a scar; 
and a calumny of a man talked of by thousands, 
and, from his habits of retirement, known to few, 
is a sort of mule breed, with malignity for its 
male parent, and the credulous lust of gossiping 
for its dam—the cockatrice, or flying serpent of 
the prophet, which owes its venomed sting and 
piebald color (the black uppermost, and the lu- 
rid white below and almost out of sight) to the 
scorpion, its father, but its wings to the foolish 
bird, its mother. I blame you not. Spite of 
ourselves, let any occasion or misunderstanding 
have disturbed the temper or heated us, and 
former influences rush in upon the mind; yea, 
even those to which we had given no voluntary 
conscious assent. 

If the circumstance were such as required it 
—above all, if it were a third person of whom 
I was speaking to you—I would go farther, and 
assume the privilege of a Christian friend in 
pointing out to you the many ill consequences 
which I have observed from the harshness and 
hastiness of censure too often exercised by men 
who, having been themselves bred up in an out- 
ward strictness (such, I mean, as distinguishes 
the stricter Dissenters from the members of the 
Established Church, in the rejection of theatres, 
cards, balls, etc.), and have afterward betaken 
themselves, of their own impulse, to a religious 
life—the sharpness, I say, exercised by such men 
toward minds struggling toward the light with 
sincere aspirations, but whose habit from infancy 
had been so different. 

Oh, what anxiety of loving-kindness and 
ferbearance does not Christ command, and St. 
Paul recommend and exemplify! It is this re- 
flection which makes me wish that all the more 
severe professors would impose it on themselves 
as a duty first to study the history of the Dona- 
tists, and, indeed, of all those parts of ecclesias- 
tical history which record the sad exchange of 
minor immorhlities—faults of carelessness and 
weakness — for spiritual vices, for impatience, 
haste in exclusion or abandonment of a weaker 
brother—in short, want of love, and hollowness 
of heart in the habitual phrases of self-crimina- 
tion and self-debasement, the fiftieth part of 
which, if truly, deeply, and practically felt, would 
be more incompatible with anger and harsh judg- 
ment toward others than water with fire. 

Secondly, to study more deeply and medita- 
tively our Saviour’s doctrine concerning the 
heart, and what is meant thereby. ‘‘ Ye shall be 
judged by your actions.” Who said this? He 
who, as God, knew the heart in the right of his 
Father’s omniscience, and of his own, and to 
whom, therefore, the whole visible and invisible 
being of the agent is contained in what that 
Judge will deem to be his actions. -‘* Ye shall 
be saved by faith,” said the mere, the inspired, 
mortal, the Apostle of the Gentiles; for man, 
as concerning others, must construe actions by 
outward deeds—which latter are indispensable 
parts ; but woe for those who take them as the 
whole, or who overrate them! 

Even in this life, observes an excellent writer, 
the Christian is distinguished from the man of 
the world, as well as from the Pharisees, in this— 
that the latter judge their neighbor solely by what 
he does, the former by what he is. The latter, 


therefore, take a part for the whole, appearances 
for truths, and neither make allowance for the 
far greater part that they can not see, nor for 
the prejudices of false perspective with which 
they see what little they do see. The Christian 
likewise interprets the whole by a part, but he 
does it in love’ and hope and humility; he 
takes in (in his scheme of probability) his neigh- 
bor’s aspirations for good, his principles; and 
in his judgment of his neighbor he still tries to 
counterbalance the sum or rule of temptations 
yielded to by the unknown weight of those which 
have been resisted! I have had proof, he says 
to himself, that my neighbor /oves the light— 
that as often as he has been called upon to de- 
liberate, and then to decide, he has given proofs 
that neither money nor the world’s praise can 
bribe him. St. Augustine had been a sensualist 
in his youth and early manhood. What! Shall 
we call his deeds of this kind actions, and yet 
deny that name to all his painful hours of study 
and composition, and to the works which result- 
ed from them—to works which benefited myr- 
iads, while his worst actions (alone so called) 
had injured himself chiefly? Will a Christian 
forget what such a man might have made him- 
self in the world, if he had devoted such learning, 
talents, and genius zo the world? Will he for- 
get, or set down as nothing, that, knowing all 
this, and with very brilliant preferment and oth- 
er lure held out to him industriously, he pre- 
ferred obscurity and the necessity of laboring for 
the bread of the day? No! The Christian will 
endeavor to take in all that the man has ear- 
nestly wished and attempted to do;-and as long 
as his neighbor can not err with impunity to his 
own mind, as long as he sees in him no vices of 
impurity or hatred (vices that are certain symp- 
toms of what a man is, and not mere instances 
of what he has done), as long as he finds his 
neighbor kind and gentle, and eager to serve 
and benefit his fellow-creatures, and without 
selfishness—at least without any conscious self- 
ishness, with no other selfishness than what is 
perhaps involved in every act of weakness, as, 
for instance, the weakness of sacrificing his own 
interests (therein failing in some duty to his 
friends and family) to the present distress of 
some one present connection or acquaintance— 
so long will the Christian hope and believe well 
of his neighbor, and act accordingly. The nee- 
dle trembles, indeed, and has its dips and dec- 
linations, but it is pointing to the right pole, or 
struggling todo so; and as long as God does not 
withdraw his polar influence, nor the soul its 
polar susceptibility, I must not dare withdraw 
my love—no, ‘‘not for seventy times seven.” 

I will conclude these general remarks with a 
few words respecting myself. I am not, I have 
it not in my power to be, an author of mechan- 
ism. My human will is confined exclusively to 
the one act of earnest commencement—of at- 
tempting, and of persevering in the attempt. 
Sheet afters heet do I often cancel or obliter- 
ate, which in the way of trade might have done 
as well or better; but I dare not send off what 
dissatisfies my own judgment, ani this without 
the least thought of or reference to literary repu- 
tation. I can not write, no, not even for a news- 
paper, the commonplaces of the age, or what is 
supplied to me by memory, by passive recollection 





of other men’s writings. It must be my own to 
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the best of my consciousness—the result of ear- 
nest meditation and an insight into the principles. 
These two points lie sadly in the way of profit, 
and even of my inward comforts and ease of 
mind; yet I dare not even wish them to be 
otherwise. I dare not even wish to compose 
with the facility of appropriation from the books 
and the conversation of oihers that Southey pos- 
sesses. ‘his does not lessen Southey’s merits or 
my sense of his wider immediate utility; but Z 
am not Southey—and according as it is given to 
each, each must act. 

The third and last point is a grievous calamity, 
which I would fain have otherwise, but can as 
little effect the change as I can make myself 
taller, or give myself strong nerves. It is this: 
that in the thing itself I had the only aiding mo- 
tive; and with regard to motives ab extra, what 
would be a stimulant to persons in general is to 
me a narcotic. Ee 


. . 





SPECIMENS OF BOYS ABROAD. 


DISTINCTION is sometimes made by 

philosophical writers between the historic- 
al and the non-historical races; and while the 
Jews and Greeks head the historical races, and 
their ideas and annals run through the whole 
record of mankind, and unite in our new civil- 
ization, the Africans from the south of Egypt 
and Morocco take the lead among the non-his- 
torical races, who are not supposed to have 
added any thing to the intellectual capital of 
mankind, or made any mark upon its history. 
Yet these backward people are undoubtedly to 
have their day, which will bring their obscure 
pupilage into notice, and so make their whole 
career historical, May we not trace something 
of the same distinction in the periods of our 
personal life ? and do not children belong to 
the unhistorical class until maturer years bring 
them into full human fellowship, and throw light 
and meaning upon their early days? Boys 
in themselves are not historical as such—for 
they do not write their own history—and little 
or nothing is known of them until they become 
men, and they and the world at large care to 
know, and, perhaps, record how the traits of 
the famous man can be seen in the promise of 
the boy. 

What an immense power is in this way now 
entering the field in Europe and America— 
these millions of boys who have not yet begun 
to speak and write for themselves, or have any 
part in the history of the age, but who in six or 
seven years will begin to act upon public opin- 
ion, and in ten or twelve years have the for- 
tune of the world very much in their hands! 
Some half a dozen of them will be the great 
men of the twentieth century, and every inci- 
dent and trait of their present character, cir- 
cumstance, and conduct will become famous 
in history and poetry, painting and sculpture. 
Our boys who are now fourteen years old will 
in seven years be voters, and in ten years will 


be entering that twenty-fifth year which is said | 


to bring with it generally a full initiation into 





| their ways and tempers, 


every emotion and experience that belong to 
our human life. Why is it that we know so 
little about them? Is it because we neglect to 
observe or question them, or because there is 
very little to observe or question in them, and 
their minds have not come out enough to let us 
see what they are, or to judge what they are 
likely to become? ‘They certainly are not 
philosophers or historians, and we can not ex- 
pect to read their full characters and prospects 
now, when it is so difficult for those of us who 
are of very sober years to see ourselves truly, 
and know how much or little is in us, and how 
well or ill we are to do within the time that 
still remains to us. Yet boyhood is deserving 
of far more careful study than it usually wins; 
and while so many books are written to amuse 
and instruct boys, it is a pity that so little is 
written to show what boys actually are, and to 
make their own notions, tempers, and ways tell 
their story and intimate their career, 

Most probably the priestly masters of the 
confessional have a good deal to say on this 
subject, and could tell us some facts that par- 
ents and teachers too often overlook; while the 
sagacious physician must have important data 
to communicate, alike from the nature of the 
boy’s constitution, and observation of his coun- 
tenance and habits. A very important book 
might be made upon the general subject from 
all the various sources, and it might be made 
interesting as well as instructive by giving full 
accounts and illustrations of the dress, man- 
ners, usages, plays, and education of boys in 
all ages and countries, with, perhaps, sorhe eye 
to the unity of race and tendency that appears 
to run through the career of all the sons of 
Adam in that boyish period which their great 
progenitor never passed through. Perhaps be- 
cause Father Adam never was a boy he sowed 
his wild oats later than most of his sons, and 
yielded to the cunning of the groveling serpent 
at a time of life when the best of them have 
learned something of the wisdom of the winged 
dove. He, poor man, never learned to play as 
we have done, and we ought to make large al- 
lowance for his short-comings from his want of 
the schooling that comes with a boy’s sports, 
and fits him to take the ups and downs of life 
as they happen. This matter of boyish sports 
is of itself a great subject, and might be treated 
in a new way—by considering them in their 
bearing on the health and strength; the intel- 
lect and will, as well as in their relation to the 
seasons of the year. The boy’s year is a great 
subject, surely, for poet and philosopher, moral- 
ist and historian, artist and naturalist, to illus- 
trate. 

I have no idea of beginning any such under- 
taking, but only wish to give a few stray notes 
of observations of boys in Europe as far as my 
memory will serve me. Iam sorry that I did 
not think more seriously of the subject at the 
time, and go more where boys most congregate 
for study or play, that I might mark more fully 
It is somewhat meni- 
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orable that you do not see so many boys about 
the streets in England as here at home. They 
seem to be kept out of the way, and a good 
deal under authority, instead of being left to 
themselves so much as with us. The guide- 
board that pointed the way to Rugby, and the 
view from Windsor Castle that brought the 
towers of Eton so fully into sight, suggested 
how much a visitor might learn of English 
ways and hopes by visiting those two great 
schools where so many of the men of England 
have been boys, and who have learned to use 
their fists and legs as well as their heads and 
tongues; but I did not venture within those 
classic precincts, and had to be content with 
what has been so often and so well said of their 
inmates, with the addition of a hint here and 
there that extremes meet in the characters of 
the urchins who bear up the hope of the future 
there, and that while many noble young fellows 
take a bold stand for religion, there are cases 
quite in the other direction, which show that 
school training and church worship do not 
wholly keep out the world, the flesh, and the 
devil from those privileged boys. Stranger 
traits to an American present themselves in 
quarters less auspicious, and it is startling to 
find in England bright and industrious boys 
quite willing to work, but yet wholly without 
education, and indebted to some chance charity 
even for their knowledge of reading and writing. 

In Germany education is more thorough and 
general, yet the English habit of keeping boys 
under the thumb seems to prevail, as, in fact, it 
prevails throughout Europe. In Southern Ger- 
many, where the Roman Catholic religion is so 
prominent, the Church seems to take direct 
control of the education of children and youth, 
and every morning you can see schools going 
through their drill before the altar, and saying 
the creed and catechism as our school-children 
say the spelling-book and go through their 
reading lessons. Among the rural villages of 
Germany you see more that looks like our 
American life; and in Saxon Switzerland, as 
it is called, the boy who asks you to hire his 
horse, and who undertakes to be your guide, is 
as quick and sharp as if he had been trained to 
turn a penny in Boston or New York. 

In France you do not meet many of the bet- 
ter class of boys about the streets ; nor are those 
scape-graces—the gamins of Paris—as conspic- 
uous in quiet times as the descriptions of some 
travelers would lead you to suppose. You find 
some specimens of the French boy so peculiar 
as to puzzle you to know where to place them. 
Look, for instanee, at those two fellows that 
are coming into the famous church of St. Ger- 
main, and who are as dirty as chimney-sweeps, 
and with a sharpness of eye and quickness 
of motion that might mark them as adepts in 
thieving or any sort of mischief. What are 
they about there—to say their prayers or to 
pick pockets? They seem to settle the doubt 
and define their position by going to the great 
basin of holy water, which stands within an 





iron railing, and by reaching forward toward 
the consecrated element there; but only one 
of them is long enough in the arms to reach 
the water, and his shorter-limbed companion 
is content with touching the other’s wet fin- 
gers, then crossing himself, and so taking the 
blessing by proxy. This looked to me like an 
honest proceeding, and the dirt of these boys 
did not blind me to their act of devotion, for 
there is ample historical proof that devotees 
may be very dirty, and that loss of cleanliness 
is not loss of church caste. But the pompous 
beadle did not seem to take so mild a view of 
their presence, and before his uplifted staff and 
ominous frown the poor fellows took to their 
heels, Who they were I could not tell; but 
they evidently had their school-books with 
them. Yet to an American it was wholly in- 
comprehensible how such begrimed hands and 
faces could have passed muster in any place 
called a school. How they should seem so to 
love the Church and yet be repelled by its offi- 
cials, was also a puzzle to me. In fact, the 
whole relation of the Romish Church to the 
people of Paris is a riddle; for nowhere in Eu- 
rope does the Church appear to be so beautiful, 
and so fully and freely open to the people, and 
nowhere does there appear to be less hearty 
affection between the Church and the mass of 
the people (especially the men) than there. 
These beautiful edifices, whose doors are actu- 
ally opened wide in summer a great part of the 
day, so that you can see the altar from the 
street, and you are thus called to read as you 
run and worship as you work, have been again 
and again assailed and pillaged by the populace, 
and this, too, not merely in the old reign of 
terror, but in these new days of liberality and 
toleration. Whether these dirty boys would 
have liked to crack the crown of that domineer- 
ing beadle, or lift their hand against the priests 
of St. Germain Church, from which they were 
driven, I can not say, although no love went 
with that rapid exodus, I am sure. 

In Switzerland an American feels more at 
home than any where else, so far as the mind 
and ways of the people are concerned. They 
are an independent, industrious, and go-ahead 
race in the main, and their boys have much of 
the American love for education and thrift. 
The whole of the rural population, men, women, 
and children, seem bent upon picking up the 
pennies in the traveling season; and the boys 
use their spare hours after school in carving 
wood toys, selling them, with fruits and milk 
and honey, to travelers, and doing what they 
can to help on the great business of guiding 
travelers on their way, and looking after them 
in general. I saw the Swiss school boys and 
girls in great force at the grand national jubilee 
at Geneva in September, 1869 ; and it was not 
difficult to imagine that the spectacle was a 
scene in New England or New York, so thor- 
oughly was the idea of popular education taken 
for granted, and so heartily did every body seem 
to think that liberty meant treating every body 
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well, and giving to others the same courtesy that 
you ask for yourself. The girls were as bright 
and well-bred as our American school-girls, yet 
far more simple in their attire; and I do not 
think that any class of young ladies who have 
graduated from our New York public schools 
within ten years would have been content with 
the simple white dress, pink or blue ribbon, 
with perhaps a plain cross of crystal or brooch of 
agate from the mountains near by, that formed 
the attire of these Swiss high-school girls, who 
had the place of honor in the procession and at 
the festival. The boys were well disciplined, yet 
very wide awake and ready to see the fun about 
them. Great was their glee when the delega- 
tion from the Canton of Berne came up with 
their fine band of music, and a droll fellow, 
dressed up as a bear, with the skin and head of 
the animal upon him, went through his antics 
asaveritable Bruin. Although these lads talke 
ed French, they seemed to laugh and shout 
American, so universal is the language of joy 
that we all seem to hear it in our own tongue. 
‘Those girls and boys will never forget that day’s 
march along the bank of Lake Geneva, within 
sight of Mont Blanc, where they each threw a 
bunch of flowers before the new monument, 
with its two stately statues representing the 
union of Switzerland and Geneva. We Amer- 
icans who marched under our brave old flag in 
that procession, with cheers from the Swiss all 
along the route, could perhaps understand the 
enthusiasm of this jubilee of union from our 
We knew 


own recent experience as a nation. 
what nullification and secession meant, and what 


union and liberty are worth. When on July 
4, 1876, we celebrate the centennial of our na- 
tional independence, we may take a hint from 
this Swiss festival, and call out the millions of 
our school-children to march by the statue of 
Washington, under the flag of our country, and 
throw their offerings of flowers at the feet of 
the Father of our Country, in reverence for the 
God who has made us a nation. 

There was something in the emotion of the 
Swiss during this festival that I did not wholly 
understand at the time, for there seemed to be 
no danger in view to account for their intense 
feeling of escape, and the attempts at secession 
did not appear to be sufficiently alarming. 
Events since have explained and justified the 
free Switzers in their rejoicing at the commem- 
oration of the union of their cantons, They 
evidently did not like the Jesuits, nor Louis 
Napoleon, their patron; and well has it been 
for Switzerland that Geneva has been kept out 
of their clutches, and now stands in the liberty 
of her lakes and mountains, instead of being 
drawn into the despotism and anarchy of France. 
Louis Napoleon tried that same game with us 
in the Latinized Mexican empire, with its over- 
neighborly approaches ; and we might well car- 
ry our sacred stars and stripes along with the 
Swiss cross in that jubilee of national union 
and liberty. 

Instead of pursuing this general strain of 


remark upon the boys of Europe, I must be 
content with two or three sketches of youths 
who made an impression upon me on the way 
to Italy, and while there. A Savoyard urchin 
comes in first for notice. As we went from 
Chamounix to Martigny, on the way to Zer- 
matt and the glacier of the Rhone, we took 
the same excellent guide who had piloted us 
the day before over the Mer de Glace. After 
jogging along a while on our mules, we waited 
a little, while he stopped at a cottage on the 
road, and rejoined us with a lad whom he pre- 
sented as his son, and whom he wished to take 
with him over the famous Téte Noire Pass, 
The young fellow, although not bargained for 
by us, at once made himself very useful, ready 
to trudge on after us when we rode, or to get 
into the saddle when any of us chose to unbend 
our legs by dismounting for a walk. He was 
a wiry, plucky, wide-awake boy, of some thir- 
teen years of age, and we learned enough of 
his education and way of life to understand 
the habits of that famous valley of Savoy. He 
went to school the few months of its continu- 
ance, and then did what he could to help the 
family pick up a living. He had received evi- 
dently a church training, for when we were 
moved by the mountain scenery, especially by 
our last look at the calm, majestic head of 
Mont Blanc, to sing out the “Gloria in Excel- 
sis,” the boy and the father joined in the hymn, 
and said the Amen with the fervor of chanting 
priests. Yet the little fellow was not wholly 
above the ways of this world, and perhaps in 
this respect he was like those same priests ; for 
when we came to a small chalet where refresh- 
ments were for sale, and we three Americans 
took our glasses of delicious fresh milk, and 
told the guide to take his share, he chose to 
concentrate his drink into a glass of raw 
"brandy—not a large glass, indeed—which he 
shared with his boy. To see this Savoyard 
stripling drink brandy, as if it were no unusual 
thing, was a somewhat startling experience, 
and I suppose that the habit comes from the 
craving for some strong stimulus to help the 
guides climb these mountain passes, and espe- 
cially to tug up the hardest heights. To see 
wine offered to children is unusual to our 
American eyes, and even the light potation of 
red wine and water which was set before the 
ten thousand Swiss school-children at Geneva 
—one bottle for every three persons, with ample 
allowance of fruit-cake, which was slices of 
bread spread over with stewed prunes—was 
quite enough to make us open our eyes, and 
think of our land of steady habits. There was 
not enough of the brandy, however, to trouble 
the sobriety of the guide or his boy, and they 
guided us safely up the mountain to that grand 
view of the Bernese Alps, then down into the 
valley of Martigny, through the vineyards, 
then in all the stir and glee of the grape har- 
vest, to our excellent hotel, where we parted 
| from them, not without evident signs of disap- 
| pointment on their part that we did not take 
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the father with us as our courier through the |ful boy. This was still Switzerland, yet wholly 
valley of the Rhone, and allow him to send the | Italian except in name, for Bellinzona is one 
three mules back to Chamounix under the es- | of the three capitals of the canton of Ticino, 
cort of that plucky boy. As I think of that} which is almost wholly Roman Catholic, and 
hard day’s journey, and of the traces of the | in scenery and population Italian, with little of 
fine new road which the engineers of Louis | the thrift and independence that usually go with 
Napoleon had laid out through the French por- | our idea of the Swiss. We surely would soon- 
tion of the pass, I can not but regret the aban- | er take our chances with the merry school-boys 
donment of this noble undertaking, and the in- | of Geneva than with those sluggish devotees of 
capacity of France to carry out her proper | Ticino, although they may find comfort in their 
work without the constant spur of ambition, | lovely valley and their ancestral home, not 
and the ruling hand of military despots. That | without some share of hope in the better times 
boy may see new times for his country, and he | coming. 
who was born Italian, and has been made} I have space now only to add a sketch of 
French by annexation, may be Italian again, | boys in Rome and Naples. Rome is the me- 
especially if Italy comes to herself and to her | tropolis of deportment, and the Pope is the head 
true place among the nations. master of the ceremonies that go into every 

We push on now to Zermatt; we climb the | sphere of life. I confess to being much im- 
Gorner Grat, from which there are to be seen | pressed by the frequent spectacle of Roman 
scores of dreary mountain peaks, in that horizon | school-boys. Here is a school of boys, with their 
of desolation, that tempts you to think of the master, near the castle of St. Angelo, apparent- 
Golgotha of all history, and the fitting place for ly on their way to see St. Peter’s and the Vat- 
chanting the miserere of mankind; then back | ican Museum. ‘The master is a pattern of 
to Visp; then up the heights, a day’s journey, | costume and deportment, with stately long blue 
to the marvelous glacier of the Rhone; then | cloth cloak and dress hat of the conventional 
on to Hospenthal and the Meierhof, the only | stove-pipe shape, and all the boys are reduced 
hotel in Europe that withheld my letters, and | copies of the master—quite like him in their rig 
kept postage and all; then over the St. Gothard | and bearing. It was an odd sight to an Ameri- 
Pass into Italy by Bellinzona and Lake Mag- | can, and little of the genuine boy seemed to show 
giore. He who drove the extra horses up the | itself under those stiff hats and sweeping cloaks. 
St. Gothard, and on the top of the mountain | Very likely this stateliness may be the Roman 
touched his hat to us suggestively for a fee, | art of securing decorum and reverence; but 





| 


was too big to be called a boy, though hardly | American boys could never stand it, and their 


aman, and quite a specimen of pluck and skill | fun would be sure to leak out to belie the majesty 
with his team in that trying ascent, and in face of their gear, and trouble the dignity of their 
of that pelting rain and snow. After a night’s | leader and the quiet of their march. Yet these 
rest at Bellinzona, on the borders of the lake, I; young Romans are undoubtedly full of play, 
went out sight-seeing early in the morning; land in the charming grounds of the Villa 
and after looking at the luscious grapes in the | Borghese they often are allowed to give vent 
market-place, I strayed into the most conspicu- | to their fun, as when the scholars of the schools 
ous church, St. Peter’s, in the central square—a | of the religious orders resorted there for exer- 
showy edifice of the style of the sixteenth cen- | cise, and their priestly teachers seemed to leave 
tury, when Catholicism felt so much the warmth | them free to run and jump and kick and strike 
of the revived classic form and colors, and re- the ball very much after our own fashion, show- 
joiced in covering the walls of not very costly | ing that even in Rome boys will be boys. 

buildings with frescoes of very human and} But it is important to have a glimpse of the 
sometimes fleshly saints and angels. A priest | boys of Rome who are not under such aristo- 
at a side chapel was going through the service | cratic rule, and who are left more to themselves. 
of the early mags somewhat heavily, and a boy | Here is a pretty good specimen of them, the 
was waiting upon him, with eye more intent | young fellow of perhaps fourteen or fifteen years, 
on the people around than on the altar or min- | who waits upon a prominent sculptor, who is an 
ister, and was only recalled, apparently, from his | honor to American art. I went many times to 
roving gaze by the pause for the Amen, which | that studio, and always watched that boy. He 
he gave in a very mechanical tone. Near the | was good-looking and bright, but such a list- 
door and at the broad vase of holy water knelt | less, lounging, lazy creature, except when the 
a woman in black, probably a widow, with a | spur was put to him, I never saw. He could 
stout little boy in a red cloak, who leaned upon | drop at once to sleep in the morning over his 
the brink of the font, and seemed to be amused | book, unless he were sent on some errand, or 
by the bronze tree that rose up from the midst | set to some stirring work. Yet he had good 
of the water, with bronze birds in its branches— | manners, and could touch his cap and salute 
perhaps a representation of faith and the mus-| you with rare grace; and he, moreover, de- 
tard-tree that grows from the least of seeds, | lighted to do any thing a little out of the com- 
yet shoots up so high and broad as to have the mon way—such as to go to the restaurant to 
birds of heaven upon its branches. ‘There was | order our breakfast to be sent to us, or to wel- 
something to think of in that priest with his | come any new guest. He seemed to have no 
restless acolyte, and that mother with ker play- | motive to study, to see no reward, no hope of 
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occupation or respect, coming to him from the 
spelling-book, the arithmetic, and geography. 
Here in America, where an intelligent boy 
learns to read and write and cipher under the 
spur of ambition, with the prospect of thrift be- 
fore him, Antonio (I believe that was his name) 
would not nod over his book in the morning, 
but would see hope and money in its pages. 
What names those Romans have, and how lit- 
tle they answer to the promise of their names! 
This Antonio had none of Mark Antony’s rest- 
less fire; and the Michael Angelo who brought 
me a roll and glass of wine in H——’s studio 
was not after the pattern of the sculptor of the 
‘* Moses” or the architect of St. Peter's. The 
listless boys of Rome should teach us how much 
our schools owe to the practical spirit of our 
country, and that a prospective motive, as well 
as books and teachers, are needed to make boys 
study instead of going to sleep. 

I can not but note the contrast between this 
Roman stripling and an Irish boy who has been 
working for me in the country. He applied for 
the place last summer, and wanted “a dollar a 
day, wet or dry”—that is, in all weathers—mon- 
ey enough to hire a well-educated man in Rome, 
with several tongues at his command. I could 
do no better than engage him, and he tugged 
away at the hoe and in the stable like a good 
fellow. He lost no day or hour by idleness or 


mischief, and his first money went into a nice 
Sunday suit of clothes, and he was not long in 
taking my hint as to the savings-bank, where he 


became a capitalist, and, of course, a conserva- 
tive citizen, mortally opposed to all vagabondism, 
reprobatism, and communism. I happened to 
allude to his case in an off-hand letter to the 
Evening Post, and somebody showed it to him 
without my knowledge, and Jimmy seemed to 
be subdued instead of puffed up by the notice, 
as if quite sensible of the duty resting upon 
him to do his work well and be a good spec- 
imen of industry and thrift. He turned up 
again this spring, after the winter schooling, 
and again the lad impresses me with the won- 
derful power exercised over our youth by their 
opportunity of having a good edycation, and 
the prospect of getting a good living with what 
they learn from books as well as from work, 
Surely Jimmy and Antonio represent very dif- 
ferent aspects of history and life, and although 
Antonio has seen more pictures, statues, and 
processions, Jimmy is more in the way of pro- 
motion, and he probably will do more for his 
Church than the listless Roman. 

Here is a final specimen of an Italian urchin 
from the far south—from the vicinity of Naples 
—who illustrates a different aspect of life. Na- 
ples itself is full of all sorts of original life, with 
more than its due share of perverse people, 
young and old; but I will note now only one 
case, a little fellow who came to our car win- 
dow as we stopped, I think at Capua, on our 








return to Rome. He looked up wistfully into 
my face without asking for a gift, and was prob- 
ably above being a beggar, if any Neapolitan | 


ever is above the mendicant condition. It oc- 
curred to me to try an experiment upon him 
that might give him pleasure and not be to me 
any loss. ‘The kingdom of Italy, to which Na- 
ples belongs, had not then annexed Rome, and 
the Italian currency, whether coin or paper, did 
not pass in the Papal States, a fact which made 
us look well to our pockets before going from 
one jurisdiction to the other. I found that I 
had in my pocket only one half-frane of Victor 
Emanuel’s currency, and was thinking how to 
get rid of it when this boy appeared. It had 
seen some service, and was torn nearly through 
the middle ; but it was all there, and perfectly 
good in trade. I gave it to the youth, who 
took it with a look of incredulity, as if suspect- 
ing a hoax; and he then showed it to the con- 
ductor, who assured him with a smile that it 
would pass. I never saw more joy in a human 
face than that which flashed over this stripling 
as he saw the new fortune that had come to 
him so suddenly. That half-franc !—about ten 
of our cents—he had probably never had, per- 
haps never hoped to have, so much money in his 
hands at once before. His joy gushed up like 
a fountain, and took him with it into the air at 
a bound; then it shot him off in a tangent to 
the old fruit-woman who sat in front of the sta- 
tion with such a taking show of apples, pome- 
granates, grapes, and figs on her table and in 
her baskets. Perhaps human nature likes to 
see the mother in times of joy; and certainly 
the Italian nature is so fond of the mother as to 
make of her a divinity ; so that it was uncertain 
whether the boy sought for his own natural 
mother or only the motherly heart in general 
in this solid dame. After having her sympathy 
in his new wealth he disappeared a while, as if 
in search for other sympathizers, and when the 
train moved off he re-appeared, and seemed 
to be subsiding into tolerable equanimity over 
his treasure. 

I throw out these sketches of boys abroad 
without stopping to urge the lesson of the story. 
I might show that if boys have not definite 
opinions, or a set philosophy of life, they have 
strong sensibilities and wills, and may be train- 
ed to love the best principles and do the best 
things when these are set before them with 
force in example and life. 





CONTRASTS. 


Wuat in the shadowy corn is lying? 
Chirping and fluttering, breast to breast, 
Two fledgeling sparrows that dream of flying— 
And the broken spoils of an empty nest! 


What in the furrowy corn is growing? 
Tossing over the narrow walk, 

Two open lilies on one stem blowing— 
And a bud that hangs from a broken stalk! 


Who in the breezy corn is hiding ? 
Sheltering under its high green roof, 


| Two happy lovers with laughter chiding— 


And a girl who sits and sighs aloof! 





Chit’s Casy Choir. 


“FP\HERE be also Triumphs Military, or 
Tournaments, for the honor and love of 
Ladies. So we find that King Edward the Third, 
happening to fall in love with a noble lady of his 
kingdom, and desiring both to honor her and 
lease himself with her presence, invited all no- 
ble ladies to behold a Triumph at London, to 
be there performed by the nobles and gentlemen 
of his Court.” ‘This is a setting of the tune 
which the Vocal Society of New York prefixed 
to the programme of its winter concerts, at which 
it sang some of the Oriana madrigals; and Ori- 
ana and all her court did not hear them so well 
sung—certainly not better sung (for, upon reflec- 
tion, none of us could have heard them in the 
year 1600) than the happy audience in Steinway 
Hall upon the evening of the first day of this 
summer. There used to be madrigal singing 
occasionally at the old Apollo, and the word is 
fascinating. It suggests the most silver fluting 
of soft voices, clear trebles, true basses, and a 
mingling in harmonies that delight like the music 
of Chaucer. 

So, when two or three years ago it was an- 
nounced that on a certain evening there would 
be madrigal singing at Steinway Hall, there were 
a multitude who amidst all the brilliant seductions 
of the Italian operatic Muse cherish a firm faith in 
the quaint old English goddess of sweet sounds, 
and who were early at the hall. They were 
surprised by their own number; and there was 
a delightful freedom from constraint in their ap- 
pearance and feeling. It was not a full-dress 
occasion, but one of the sincerest and most in- 
telligent enjoyment. Indeed, it was plainly an 
audience capable of the truest pleasure in music, 
and entirely confident that it was about to have 
it. Nor was it disappointed. When the little 
door at the side of the platform opened, and the 
‘nobles and gentlemen,” followed by the ladies 
of the court, began to appear, they seemed of 
the same feeling and expectation with the au- 
dience—and, indeed, as if they were part of the 
audience stepping upon the platform. There 
was a general aspect of tastefulness and propri- 
ety; there was nothing extravagant in dress, 
nothing of that elaborately meretricious sugges- 
tion which so often spoils the pleasure of a con- 
cert, and which Coleridge so plainly perceived 
and described: 


“Nor cold nor stern my soul! Yet I detest 
These scented rooms, where, to a gaudy throng, 
Heaves the proud harlot her distended breast 
In intricacies of laborious song. 
These feel not music’s genuine power, nor deign 
To melt at Nature’s passion-warbled plaint; 
But when the long-breathed singer’s up-trilled strain 
Bursts in a squall, they gape for wonderment— 
Hark! the deep buzz of vanity and hate! 
Scornful, yet envious, with self-torturing sneer 
My lady eyes some maid of humbler state, 
hile the pert captain or the primmer priest 
Prattles accordant scandal in her ear.” 


This was precisely what those who had come 
to hear the madrigals did not perceive; but 


rather the poet’s wish seemed to have been 
gratified : 


“O give me, from this heartless scene released, 
To hear our old musician, blind and gray 
(Whom, stretching from my nurse’s arms, I kissed), 





His Scottish tunes and warlike marches play 
By moonshine, on the balmy summer night, 
The while I dance amid the tedded hay 
With merry maids, whose ringlets toss in light.” 


The Vocal Society of New York is composed 
of practical musicians, some professional singers 
and some amateurs, but all lovers and masters 
of their art. Indeed, better concerted singing 
could nowhere be heard than that of the last 
concert of this year, which must be always mem- 
orable with those who were there as one of the 
most finished and admirable musical perform- 
ances they ever heard. 

The great defect of concerts generally is the 
total want of tone—however full of tune they 
may be. There is a famous virtuoso, or a col- 
lection of them, masters, perhaps, in their way, 
but each intent upon his separate, individual 
triumph. Then there is a great deal of pad- 
ding, or performance introduced to fill up, and 
to allow the hero or the heroine the opportunity 
of necessary rest. This padding has no relation 
to the other music. It is merely ear-catching. 
The whole concert is a series of scraps, of unre- 
lated solos and choruses and mere tours de 
force, and there is no harmony, nor unity, nor 
satisfaction. Every thing is fragmentary, and 
the impression is one of confusion. It is, in fact, 
precisely not what it is called: it is not a con- 
cert. But in the concerts of the Vocal Society 


the first and most permanent impression is that 
of delightful completeness and unity. 


There 
are sometimes solos, but no selfish prominence. 
Every singer is so much a lover and a master 
that you feel all to be subordinated to the gen- 
eral effect. If the whole chorus except one 
singer should suddenly stop, that one would not 
depend upon the rest to float him through, and 
his own part would still be perfectly rendered. 
This consciousness of individual excellence re- 
lieves you of all apprehension, and makes you 
sure of every movement, of every note. The 
singers respect their art, their audience, and 
themselves. 

The madrigal music is very quaint and peculiar. 
It is, like the songs and poetry of the time, ob- 
jective, and not in the least passionate or reflect- 
ive. There is a joyous strain, not quite simple, 
indeed, but artificial, like the pastoral verses of 
the old literature. ‘Thus John Peret: 


“ All creatures now are merry-minded: 
The shepherds’ daughters playing ; 
The nymphs are fa-la-la-ing ; 

Yon bugle was well winded.” 


Or Thomas Morley, in 1592 : 


“*My bonny lass she smileth 
When she my heart beguileth. 
Fa la la. 
Smile less, dear love, therefore, 
And you will love me more. 
Fa la la.” 


And John Wilbye, in 1609: 


Stay, Corydon, thou swain; 
Talk not so soon of dying: 
What though thy heart be slain ; 
What though thy love be flying? 
She threatens thee, but dare not strike. 
Thy nymph is light and shadow-like: 
For if thou follow her she'll fly from thee; 
But if thou fly from her she'll follow thee.” 
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The music to these pretty lines is light, sunny, 
tripping; full of beautiful modulations, and ex- 
quisitely harmonized. Its whole effect depends 
upon its rendering. Its character must be com- 
prehended, and it must then be skillfully and 
tastefully sung. The melodies are slight, but 
the effects are enchanting. There is often a 
certain superficial following of the leading de- 
scriptive sentiment which is very pretty. ‘* But 
if thou fly from her she'll follow thee” naturally 
suggests a bright, fugue-like movement, in which 
every thing depends upon delicacy of execution ; 
and which is so well done by this society that, as 
you listen, the chasing shadows over a summer 





hill-side seem rippling into music. 

This kind of artificiality is natural enough ; for | 
the most familiar and popular madrigals are of 
the time of Elizabeth, the most artificial of wom- 
en; and it is curious to observe the essential 





difference in their character from that of the 
modern music. ‘The force of the spirit of an 
age in every form is pleasantly illustrated in a | 
madrigal composed by Caryl Florio, not a con- | 
temporary of ‘Thomas Morley and of John Wil- 
bye, nor one of the shepherds of Diana who sang 
** Long live fair Oriana!” but the contemporary 
of younger Easy Chairs than this, and the ad- 
mirable accompanist of the very concerts we are 
describing. His madrigal, ‘‘ Farewell to May,” 
was sung at two of this winter’s concerts : 
* Among the falling apple flowers 
The mated robins sing; 


The hyacinths are fading fast— 
It is the last of spring: 





Its sweet last day! ‘O why, 
Sweet maiden May,’ we sigh, 
‘Wilt thou not linger?’ Hush! for June 
Delays until she goes: 
For we must see the violets fade 
‘Before we pluck a rose.” 


It is very charming, and was delightfully sung. 
But it is a study in a manner not quite natural 
to the composer. It is skillfully and successful- 
ly done; but the modern tone steals into the 
music unawares. It is a little sad and thought- 
ful. Even the lover of the old style, and so apt 
a disciple, who buries himself in its character and 
sweets, can not wholly escape himself and his 
time. Indeed, nothing could more forcibly and 
characteristically illustrate the ditference of pop- 


ular poetic sentiment in the world of the madri- | st 


which were printed upon opposite pages of the | 


programme of the last concert. On one page is 
the quatrain from one of Wilbye’s madrigals : 
“Sweet honey-sucking bees, why do ye still 
Surfeit on roses, pinks, and violets, 
As if the choicest nectar lay in them, 
Wherewith ye store your curious cabinets?” 


On the opposite page are these lines from €chu- 
bert’s spirit-chorus in ‘*‘ Rosamonde :” 
Ponder deeply, labor truly, 
Child of earth to heaven aspire; 
If thy work be finished duly 


Worthy thou the laborer’s hire.” 


This last chorus and its composer show the 
catholic range of the choice and taste of the so- 
ciety. It sings the madrigals as they have never 


—of Hiller, Gounod, Dr. Callcott, and Horn’s 
‘*Cherry Ripe”—are upon the programmes, Nor 
is there any sense of abrupt change from one to 
the other, the purpose and the spirit of all being 
the same. Boston, with all its really good mu- 
sic and its Harvard concerts, must not suppose 
that it monopolizes all. Among its multitude 
of sweet sounds the Easy Chair has never heard 
any concerted singing comparable to that of the 
Vocal Society of New York. The fullness and 
force and symmetry of sound, without noise or 
excess; the crisp, clear, precise accentuation; 
the exquisitely delicate shading of trained voices 
under perfect control—are all equally remarka- 
ble. And the society has been most fortunate 
in its conductors—Dr,. Brown last year, and Mr. 
Joseph Mosenthal this year. 

Of course among the singers there are indi- 
vidual names familiar to various musical circles ; 
and it is only just, when artists so conscientious 
show us how music ought to be sung, to give 
their names honorable publicity. In the last 
concert, for instance, every solo was notable for 
its excellence. Mr. G. E. Aiken’s bass song 


| from Handel’s ‘‘ Semele,” Miss Beebe’s soprano 


in Hiller’s quintette, Miss Simms’s serenade by 
Gounod, and Mr. William L. Leggat’s tenor 
song by Schubert, were all models of conscien- 
tious and admirable singing. And the response 
of the audience must have shown them how deep 
a feeling there may be in a great audience for 
the best music rendered in the best way. And 
the singing of Cooke’s glee, ‘‘Strike the Lyre,” 
in which the parts were taken by Mr. Bush, 
alto, Messrs. Rockwood and Beckett, second tenor, 
and Mr. Aiken, bass, was a marvel of excellence. 
The tone and truth of Mr, Bush’s alto were re- 
markable. 

Indeed, superlatives of praise were soon ex- 
hausted, and the delight of the evening was 
somewhat shadowed by regret for the absence 
of those who would have so truly enjoyed it. 
And the Easy Chair records this memorable 
concert that readers elsewhere may know what 
a signal success concerts are which spring wholly 
from a sincere love of music and an honest wish 
to give pleasure to other lovers. 


Tue fond and beautiful relation between Klop- 
e ock and his wife is familiar to all students of 
gal and that of our music than two stanzas | German literature; but it could hardly have 


been more tender and mutually helpful than that 
between Hawthorne and his wife, who recently 
died in England. In a day like this, of the ab- 
solute annihilation by the interviewer of the most 
sacred personal privacy, those who remember 
the early days of Hawthorne’s married life at 
the old manse in Concord would be very slow to 
recall its impression in print. But the world is 
rightfully interested in the domestic life of every 
person who has delighted it; and when that life 
was peculiarly happy, and both husband and wife 
are dead, it is neither a useless nor an ungrate- 
ful task to record their mutual dependence and 
service. Mrs. Hawthorne’s name is publicly 
known both as the editor of Hawthorne’s Note- 
Books, and as the author of a very pleasant book 


been sung in this country—if any where else; | of foreign travel; and it was for her own sake 
but with the same excellence and appreciation | as well as in respect to the memory of her hus- 


it sings more modern music. The choruses in 


Mendelssohn’s ‘* Antigone”—choruses, glees, and | 
songs of Handel, Schubert, Schumann, and Gade | 


band that so conspicuous a group of friends and 
mourners stood around her grave when she was 
buried. 
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One of those friends, who had known her for 
many years, wrote in a letter that was published : 
‘*T never knew before how beautiful she was! 
But now over her high brow and regular arched 
eyebrows, with the soft hair parted back, there 
hovered a look of peace so pure and heavenly 
that the whole countenance seemed radiant, as 
if she were absorbed in a happy dream. ‘The 
mouth, too, half parted, showed her fine teeth, 
and it looked as if it would presently open to say, 
‘Ah, you do not know—you can not believe— 
how blessed and beautiful is what we call Death! 
Dear children and friends, never in all my ex- 
istence have I known what true joy was before!’ 
Her most eloquent look, as you have seen her 
when deeply moved by some grand thought, the 
presence of some loved friend, or a profound ex- 
perience, would have seemed to you cold and 
dull beside this ecstatic, rapturous, upward gaze.” 
Her face was so mobile, and its lines so melted 
in expression, that all portraits were very unsatis- 
factory, and the engraving in Harper's Weekly 
wanted, as is inevitable in such cases, that sub- 
tile light of tenderness and sympathy which was 
peculiarly characteristic. ‘There was a photo- 
graph made in Dresden, but those who knew her 
can understand how she would have felt the 
necessary unlikeness and injustice of the portrait 
that would result from the sitting: so that her 
soul seems to have withdrawn from the process, 
leaving her features in the hands of the torment- 
ors. One who knew her most intimately, and 
always, said of her that in looking at her she 
was always reminded of the lines of some poet : 


“Created woman with a smile of grace, 


And left the smile that made her on her face.” 


When they were first married Hawthorne and 
his wife lived in the plainest manner at the old 
manse ; but her exquisite taste and thoughtful- 
ness made every thing beautiful around them. 
This was long before his genius was recognized, 
and his occupation was writing stories for the 
old Democratic Magazine, edited by John O’Sul- 
livan—the stories which were afterward collect- 
ed as the ‘‘ Mosses from an Old Manse.” By- 
and-by, about four years after his marriage, he 
went back to Salem as surveyor in the Custom- 
house, and presently fell a victim to the cruel 
system of our civil service. A wily partisan ob- 
tained signatures to a petition for the appoint- 
ment of a successor, either stating that the in- 
cumbent wished to retire, or in some manner 
concealing or confusing the fact that it would 
displace Hawthorne. Within an hour after he 
returned to his home with the news that his of- 
fice was gone, and that he didn’t see exactly 
where future dinners were to come from, his 
wife wrote to the friend just mentioned. She 
said that she met his anxious face and words by 
telling him that she had saved from his earnings 
enough to keep them in bread and rice for a few 
weeks, and was so glad that he could now write 
his romance, and would have a fire kindled 
immediately in the study. Then she asked 
her friend what she could do to keep up the 
household supplies when the bread and rice were 
gone. 

This friend, her most affectionate counselor 
through life, knowing Mrs. Hawthorne's taste 
and skill in art, suggested that she should make 
lamp-shades of lovely forms, decorated with fig- 








ures from Flaxman, in her beautiful penciling. 
She employed herself constantly with this work 
until Hawthorne’s first pecuniarily successful 
book was published, the ‘* Scarlet Letter.” The 
estimate of Mrs. Hawthorne’s mental powers was 
very high by those who knew her best. The one 
to whom the Easy Chair is so much indebted for 
the judgment of the truest intimacy says that the 
wife was not, as has been said, on a different in- 
tellectual plane from the husband, although their 
mental idiosyncracies were singularly contrasted, 
making the equal union only the more beautiful. 
Her wifely ministration was as daintily done as 
Ariel’s spiriting, which was instinctive to a fine 
nature dealing with an individuality so rare as 
Hawthorne’s and a habit so shy. She was very 
social; he had. grown up entirely in the shade, 
and wholly unused to society; and as they were 
both more than thirty years old when they were 
married, she felt that it was too late to attempt 
to break up his secluded habits. And there was 
this advantage even in his extreme and, as it 
sometimes seemed to strangers, morbid shyness, 
that it had become an impregnable barrier against 
the intrusion of strangers. His wife thought that 
the work he had to do in the world was too im- 
portant to allow any time to be wasted in at- 
tempting to reform his social habits. 

In the hermitage thus made for him by do- 
mestic circumstances acting upon his extreme 
sensibility Hawthorne was not in the dark. How 
clearly he saw his Note-Books show. Nothing 
eluded him. He looked at stones and walls and 
apple-trees as if nobody had ever seen them be- 
fore; he walked among, men with eyes that 
pierced them; but he wore the invisible cap 
upon his own head. Meanwhile his wife felt 
that in guarding his solitude she did not selfish- 
ly seclude him to herself, but for the work to 
which his genius called him. She had no jeal- 
ousy of his study, of his books, or of his pen, as 
many wives of authors and artists have had. 
And while she defended him from much of the 
fret of ordinary care, he, in turn, protected her 
by a manly tenderness and an ever-vigilant sym- 
pathy from the shocks to which she was pecul- 
iarly liable, the moral shocks given by selfish- 
ness and cruelty, which she could never learn to 
expect. Mrs, Hawthorne, fortunately for her 
husband as for herself, could readily bear all the 
common providential vicissitudes of life, as they 
are called, but she could not comprehend the 
malice and untruth of society. Moral evil 
stunned her as the crime of Miriam and Dona- 
tello stunned Hilda in the story of the ‘* Marble 
Faun.” It was, perhaps, this very susceptibility 
to a pain ‘‘past all balsam and relief” which 
was a supreme charm to Hawthorne’s imagina- 
tion. In its presence he seemed sometimes to 
doubt whether his own power to gaze steadily 
at the evils of human character, and analyze 
them, and see their limits, was really wisdom or 
a defect of moral sensibility. 

In Tennyson’s ‘‘ In Memoriam” there is one pas- 
sage which expresses the supremest self-renun- 
ciation, and which is really the spiritual culmi- 
nation of the whole series, or poem, for it is 
truly an organic whole. Nor is there so high a 
reach of purified emotion elsewhere in our litera- 
ture. The imagination of the poet follows his 
friend from strength to strength, and from glory 
to glory, in the unseen world, and suddenly he 
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exclaims, in the midst of his fond and passionate 
longing: 
“Tho’ if an eye that’s downward cast 
Could make thee somewhat blench or fail, 
Then be my love an idle tale, 
And fading legend of the past; 


* And thou, as one that once declined, 
When he was little more than boy, 
On some unworthy heart with joy, 

But lives to wed an equal mind; 


‘And breathes a novel world, the while 
His other passion wholly dies, 
Or in the light of deeper eyes 
Is matter for a flying smile.” 

Precisely such self-renunciation the best friend 
of Mrs. Hawthorne felt in her, for she says, in 
words which are a paraphrase of this poem: 
‘“* Their mutual relation was truly a moral rever- 
ence for each other that enlarges our idea of 
what is in man; for it was without weakness, 
and it enabled her to give him up without a 
murmur when he came to need ‘so much finer 
conditions’ than she could command for him 
with all her love and all his appreciation and en- 
joyment of it. And thus it was, as she also 
said in the very hour of her bereavement, ‘ Love 
abolishes death.’” ‘They were both past thirty 
when they were married, yet their loye, says her 
friend, ‘‘was ‘first love’ with both of them, 
though the flower bloomed on the summit of the 
mountain of their life, a genuine edelweisse.” 

A year ago Mrs. Hawthorne wrote from En- 
gland, where she had made her home, and where 
she lies buried: ‘‘1 find the most heart-sat- 
isfying cordiality, as of old, among my friends 
here. It seems as if they all could not express 
enough or do enough for me. It is wonderful 


how my husband is loved, admired, revered by 


every body of value; and they are kind enough 
to include me and the children in the rich esteem 
in which they hold him.” She contrasted this 
with the fact—which every body may well ponder 
who thinks that if he can make a living in no 
other way he can, at least, write—that in Ameri- 





ca all Hawthorne’s works never brought him an 
average of a thousand dollars a year. Of course | 
Mrs. Hawthorne did not expect that works of so | 
rare a literary art as her husband’s would be sold 
in this country in such numbers as many poorer 

books; but it was for her an unanswerable ar- 
gument that this immense difference between his 
English and his American readers proved that he 
belonged more to ‘‘ Our old Home” than to this 
country. Her reverence for her husband’s gen- 
ius, her noiseless and constant devotion to him, 
her profound trust and delight in his answering 
affection, justify the words of the Tribune that 
‘*the world owed a great debt to this woman”— 
greater, as another friend, Mrs. Waterston, sug- 
gests, than any one but Hawthorne knew, 

As the Easy Chair writes these words, which 
may possibly give to some who never before | 
heard the name of Sophia Hawthorne a kindly | 
impression of her always, it recalls the brown old | 
manse at Concord, at the end of the long avenue | 
of black ash-trees. The road beneath them, | 





tle study at the back of the house, which looks 
out upon the field of Concord fight and its mod- 
est monument, and upon the winding river, and 
into an orchard with rank grass mufiling the 
trunks of the mossy old apple-trees, sits a mar 
writing. The stream flows sluggishly along; 
there is no sound from the neighboring village, 
except when the church-bell rings for noon. It 
is a plain, tranquil landscape, and all is silence 
and repose. It was of such days and of this 
place that Hawthorne, the man in the study, 
wrote: ‘‘ But now, being happy, I felt as if there 
were no question to be put......The treasure of 
intellectual gold, which I had hoped to find in 
our secluded dwelling, had never come to light. 
No profound treatise on ethics, no philosophic 
history, no novel, even, that could stand unsup- 
ported on its edges; all that I had to show, as a 
man of letters, were these few tales and essays 
which had blossomed out like flowers in the calm 
summer of my heart and mind.” 


THERE were two or three public events in the 
city during the early summer which are well 
worthy remembrance; and the Easy Chair will 
here remind the future reader of this magazine 
that it was in this year that the statue of Pro- 
fessor Morse was erected in the Central Park, 
upon one of the most delightful of June days, and 
that the day and evening were devoted to appro- 
priate festivities. In the morning there was an 
excursion on the bay, with music and speeches; 
and in the afternoon the unveiling of the statue ; 
and in the evening congratulatory addresses from 
Professor Morse himself and others, at the Acad- 
emy of Music, in the presence of an immense 
multitude. ‘The occasion was fortunate in many 
ways. ‘The event which was commemorated is 
one of the great events of history. We are too 
near to it, perhaps, to estimate its profound sig- 
nificance. But the discovery of the means of in- 
stantaneous communication around the globe— 
the absolute annihilation of time and space for 
the purposes of human intercourse—is one of the 
most prodigious and memorable of incidents. 
To commemorate so great an event the day was 
singularly beautiful; the place is as fine as the 
country affords ; and the orator was the oldest of 
our famous poets, and one of the most honored 
citizens of the country. 

The statue itself is of bronze, and of heroic 
size. The figure rests the left hand upon a tele- 
graph instrument, and with the right holds a 
telegraphic dispatch. The costume is a furred 
cloak, which is disposed gracefully around the 
form, and both the attitude and the head and 
face are striking likenesses. ‘The designer of 
the statue is Byron M. Pickett, and his success 
is conceded. By four o’clock on the Saturday 


| afternoon the company was assembled in the 


Park upon the green at one side of the principal 
drive, and the services began by an address from 
Governor Hoffman of New York. They were 
met, he said, to witness the completion of a 
statue erected to a man yet living. And this 


leading straight to the house, is grassy—it is, | was certainly a striking fact, and probably unique 
indeed, greensward rather than road; and the |in our history. The statue was unveiled by Gov- 
gable roof of the old house, seen under the trees, | ernor Claflin of Massachusetts, the native State 
has a stately, if rustic, respectability. It is a| of Morse, and Mr. Bryant then delivered an ad- 
summer morning, and a lady clad in white is dress. 

drawing in the shadow of the trees a wicker! It was felicitous, like all his addresses. Mr. 
wagon, in which a child lies sleeping. In a lit-| Bryant, in later years, is one of the most frequent 
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of orators, but he never disappoints; his speeches | and Judge Daly made addresses, and at the ap- 


are all admirable, both for what he says and for 
the manner in which he says it. For almost 
half a century, as he said, he had known Mr. 
Morse. He was then an artist, and to him the 
fraternity of artists is indebted for the organiza- 
tion of the Academy of Design. In 1832, upon 
the packet ship Sully, from Havre to New York, 
after some conversation upon certain experiments 
which had shown the identity of electricity and 
magnetism, Mr. Morse was impressed by the 
conviction that there might be a gentle and 
steady current of the electric fluid which would 
convey messages and recordthem. In 1835 Mr. 
Morse showed its practicability at the New York 
University ; but, like all inventions, it was re- 
ceived coldly and indifferently, as if it were the 
harmless fancy of a visionary. Even Mr. Bry- 
ant confesses that he had doubts whether it could 
be more than a delicate scientific pastime. In 
1838, according to Mr. Morse’s own statement, 
the telegraph appeared in Washington as a sup- 
pliant for aid to demonstrate its power. It had 
friends, but the session ended, and it fell into 
the limbo of unfinished business. It was not 
until 1842 that it was again submitted to Con- 
gress, and a bill was passed on the very last night 
of the session. Mr. Morse had his instruments 
adjusted at each end of the Capitol to show the 
feasibility of his project. ‘‘ I talked to the mem- 
bers,” he says. ‘‘I explained the working of 
the instrument hour after hour. I gained many 
adherents; still I saw that many were yet in- 
credulous, and many even scouted at the idea as 
preposterous, and pronounced my instrument the 
toy of a crack-brained enthusiast. It was to- 
ward the close of the session, and there were yet 
two or three hundred bills to be passed before 
they came to mine. It was late at night; and 
finally I gave up in absolute despair, and left the 
Capitol with a sad heart. I was bankrupt, hav- 
ing spent all that I had upon my discovery. 
walked down the Capitol steps with exactly fifty 
cents—all that I had in the world—and a more 
disconsolate individual it would have been hard 
to find. After a wakeful night, I arose in the 
morning to find my bill passed, and a new era 
in the history of science begun.” ‘Then came 
Ezra Cornell, and gave it his stout aid. Thena 
host of others, until the dream was a dream no 
longer, but an impregnable and beneficent fact. 
In the evening there were music and addresses 
at the Academy of Music. Dr. Loring of Mas- 
sachusetts, Dr. Sampson of Washington, General 
Banks, Rev. Mr. Gallagher, Mr. James D. Reid, 





pointed hour a dispatch was sent from the plat- 
form ‘‘to the telegraphic fraternity throughout 
the world,” to which Mr. Morse signed his name, 
amidst the enthusiasm of the audience, His ad- 
dress, which was very interesting, was full of good 
feeling and generous recognition of his friends and 
co-workers in the good cause. In 1842, he said, 
he laid the first submarine telegraph cable, one 
moonlight night, in the harbor of New York; and 
he added that to Cyrus W. Field, more than to 
any other individual, belongs the honor of hero- 
ically pushing to completion the telegraphic com- 
munication between Europe and America. And 
so the venerable father of the telegraph, having 
foretasted in the day's celebration his own im- 
mortality, received the personal congratulations 
of troops of friends. 

A week or two before there was another im- 
mense assembly at the Cooper Institute, gather- 
ed to celebrate the commencement, and to offer 
a tribute of friendly homage and gratitude to 
Peter Cooper. There were many thousand pu- 
pils, who united in an address to the founder of 
the Cooper Union, who, having honestly made a 
great fortune, has devoted so large a part of it to 
so noble a purpose. In the most quiet and un- 
ostentatious way Mr. Cooper, with his council 
of friends, has developed his intention of gratui- 
tously furnishing useful technical instruction to 
young people who are too poor to pay for it else- 
where. The number who have enjoyed the op- 
portunities provided by him is very great; and 
it is impossible not to feel that not the least of 
his services is the spectacle of so noble a conse- 
cration of riches honorably earned. Great riches 
are always worshiped for themselves. We know 
all about the camel struggling at the eye of the 
needle, but we are willing to take the risk. We 
know that money is the root of all evil, but we 
know, also, that our cases would be exceptions, 


I| Ours is a sordid city and a sordid age, as all oth- 


ers have been. And it is, therefore, pleasant to 
see how riches may be turned to great and noble 
public service, instead of being used wholly for a 
personal and private enjoyment. 

The men of whom New York may be truly 
proud are such as Morse and Fulton and Cornell 
and Vassar and Cooper and Wells—those who 
enrich mankind with beneficent inventions or 
with opportunities of every kind of instruction. 
There is no glory surer, no fame more satisfac- 
tory, than theirs. They are of the tribe of Abou 
Ben Adhem, whose name upon the angel’s list 
led all the rest. 





Chitur’s Literary Record. 


EORGE GROTE, the celebrated historian, 


died on the 18th of June. He was born 
in 1794, and was therefore seventy-seven years 
of age—six years older than Lord Macaulay 
(who died in December, 1859) would be, had 
his life been spared to the present time. Mr. 
Grote’s grandfather, whose ancestors were Ger- 
man, in partnership with Mr. George Prescott, 
founded the London banking house of Prescott, 
Grote, and Co. George Grote was educated at 





the Charter-house School, but in his sixteenth 
year became a clerk in his father’s bank, devot- 
ing his leisure hours to literary and political 
studies. His ‘‘ History of Greece,” the work by 
which he will be known to future generations, 
began to be published in 1846, and was com- 
pleted in 1851. Political motives first suggest- 
ed and largely influenced this undertaking. He 
was in politics a liberal, if nota republican. As 
early as 1821 he published in pamphlet form a re- 
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ply to an article on parliamentary reform, by Sir 
James Mackintosh, in the Edinburgh Review, 
He also wrote a work on ‘‘'The Essentials of Par- 
liamentary Reform.” It was about the time of 
his reply to Mackintosh that he began to collect 
the materials for his great work. It was his 
design, as stated by Mr. Hallam, ‘‘to counter- 
act the influence of Mitford in Grecian history, 
and construct a history of Greece from authen- 
tic materials which should illustrate the anima- 
ting influences of democratic freedom upon the 
exertions of the human mind.” And Mr. Hal- 
lam very justly adds that ‘‘in the prosecution 
of his attempt he has displayed an extent of 
learning, a variety of research, a power of com- 
bination which are worthy of the very highest 
praise, and have secured for him a lasting place 
among the historians of modern Europe.” 

During the preparation of his history Mr. 
Grote was drawn away from his literary project 
by his interest in the reform movements of his 
own time and country. In 1832 he was elected 
from the City of London to Parliament, where 
he remained until 1841, He was a strenuous 
though unsuccessful advocate of voting by bal- 
lot. Shortly after the publication of his history 
he published an elaborate work, entitled ‘* Plato 
and the other Companions of Socrates.” 


Count Acrxor Errenne pe Gasparty, the 
distinguished French publicist and statesman, 
died in France quite suddenly, early in June, aged 
sixty-one years. Count Gasparin was connect- 
ed with the Guizot ministry of Louis Philippe. 
From 1842 to 1846 he was a member of the 
French Chamber of Deputies. He was a zeal- 
ous Protestant, and an earnest advocate for the 
abolition of slavery. His name should be a 
household word in this country, ever to be asso- 
ciated with that of Lafayette, on account of his 
efforts in our behalf during the late civil war. 
In the darkest days of that conflict he published 
‘*The United States in 1861,” ‘‘The Uprising 
of a Great People,” and ‘‘ America before Eu- 
rope,” by which treatises he did more than any 
other foreign statesman to enlighten the Old 
World concerning the principles involved in our 
struggle for nationality. Since 1848 Count Gas- 
parin has held no political office, nor taken any 
part in public affairs. 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 


Dr. Martyn Parne’s Institutes of Medicine 
(Harper and Brothers) has been submitted to a 
severer test than that of the literary critic, and 
has secured a more conclusive verdict than his 
encomium. It is now nearly a quarter of a 
century since the first edition was published, and 
yet nothing newer has taken its place. ‘The au- 
thor has, by revision and appendices, kept pace 
with the progress of medical science, and this 
ninth edition of the ‘‘ Institutes” is quite up with 
modern thought and present knowledge. The 
book is professional rather than popular; yet it 
is a useful book for the household physician as 
well as for the regular practitioner. ‘he physi- 
ological argument for the existence of an imma- 
terial soul is original and forcible—original in 
that it employs the materialist’s weapons against 
materialism, and forcible in that it is based on 
no doubtful assumptions, and contains no ad 
captandum arguments, but is founded on the un- 


questionable facts of physiology. We wish it 
might be separately published, and couched in a 
form less scholastic and more popular. 

Dr. TYNDALL is one of the most successful of 
that class of scientists in Great Britain who have 
devoted themselves so largely to the attempt—to 
quote his own words—‘‘ to extend sympathy for 
science beyond the limits of the scientific public.” 
There lie before us two publications from his pen, 
Scientific Addresses (C. C. Chatfield and Co.) 
| and Fragments of Science (D. Appleton and Co. ), 

The former is a little pamphlet of seventy-five 
pages, one of the ‘‘ University Series,” and con- 
tains three of the papers comprised in the other, 
larger work—a respectable volume of a little 
over four hundred pages. Of the various ar- 
ticles which it contains, the most interesting to 





| 


us have been the first three, the sixth, and the 
seventh. In the last but one of these he dis- 
cusses, though very briefly, materialism, or rath- 
er, to speak more accurately, he defines it. 
He maintains, what few modern philosophers 
would probably deny, that the physical growth 
of man, like that of plants, is a purely material 
phenomenon ; and he also asserts, what nearly 
all psychologists would admit, that every mental 
act involves a material change in the nervous 
tissue; but he also asserts, what many material- 
ists do not concede, the unbridged gulf between 
mind and body—-a chasm ‘‘ intellectually im- 
passable” between the mental and the material. 
He evidently has small faith in any help from 
the Bible in solving any scientific problem, its 
account of the creation of man being in his mind 
only ‘‘that grand old Hebrew legend.” He 
thinks it scientifically demonstrable that prayer 
can never ‘* call one shower from heaven, or de- 
flect toward us a single beam of the sun;” and 
special providences are classed by him, with mir- 
acles, as events incredible, or at least quite unsub- 
stantiated. However, his book is by no means 
largely theological. His treatise on the ‘‘ Seien- 
tific Use of the Imagination” is interesting and 
serviceable in pointing out a wider function for 
that much-abused faculty than is ordinarily 
granted to it; and his lectures on ‘‘ Radiation,” 
‘** Radiant Heat,” ‘‘ Chemical Rays,” ete., are 
purely scientific. ¢ There is perhaps no writer in 
the English language who possesses in a more 
eminent degree the power of stating abstruse 
scientific truths in such a manner as to bring 
them within the comprehension of the unscien- 
tifically educated mind. 

We have no faith in any of the ‘‘ every-man- 
his-own-doctor” treatises. It is a proverb with 
the legal fraternity that ‘‘ he who is his own law- 
yer has a fool for a client;” and the proverb, 
slightly modified, is equally applicable to the 
; Man or woman who attempts to substitute a lit- 
| tle dangerous learning for the medical skill of 
| an experienced practitioner. But there are ex- 





|igencies of not infrequent occurrence in every 
| household when the mother must be a quasi- 


physician for the time that necessarily intervenes 


between the unexpected accident, or the sudden 
| and alarming attack, and the arrival of the fam- 
ily physician, and for such exigencies she has 
| need to be prepared beforehand. For this pur- 
| Pose she will find Till the Doctor Comes, and How 
| to Help Him, by Dr. G. H. Hore (G. P. Put- 
It 


| ham and Son), an admirable little treatise. 
It is written by a 


; is short, concise, practical. 
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physician, and appears to be medically safe with- 
out being difficult of comprehension. How to 
treat burns and scalds, sprains and broken bones, 
poisoning, and how to nurse in the common dis- 
eases, croup, measles, scarlet fever, and the like, 
are among its themes. It is a book to put on 
the shelf by the medicine chest, for the furnish- 
ing of which also it gives ample directions. 

‘To write any thing containing useful informa- 
tion of a scientific character in a style sufficient- 
ly clear and vivacious to enable it to compete 
with the novelettes which form so large a pro- 
portion of the literary food of our children must 
be a rather difficult matter; but we think Mr. 
Jacos Aszorr has accomplished it in his series 
of ‘‘Science for the Young,” the second volume 
of which, Zight (Harper and Brothers), is now 
before us. We have not much to add to what 
we have already said of this series, except to say 
that a more careful reading of the first volume, 
and a partial perusal of the second, confirm the 
judgment expressed by us in a previous number 
of the Magazine on the publication of the volume 
on ‘‘Heat.” Either book is admirably adapted 
for reading aloud. If the father will devote half 
an hour an evening to reading to the entire fam- 
ily, he will carry them through these two volumes 
in two or three months, and will find that in ex- 
plaining to the younger members of the family 
the various principles involved he has himself ob- 
tained accurate and fresh knowledge concerning 
heat and light. We are reading the volumes 


in course in this way ourselves, and the verdict 
of young and old, from the boy of seven to the 
oldest in the family group, awards them a place 
in interest above any of the ordinary story-books, 
The illustrations are admirably adapted both to 


enhance the interest and to make clearer the sci- 
entific explanations. 

Charles Scribner and Co. add to their ‘‘ Illus- 
trated Library of Wonders” the Wonders of’ the 
Heavens, by CAMILLE FLtammantion. ‘The style 
is occasionally too Frenchy, as though the sub- 
ject had overpowered the imagination of the au- 
thor, and poetry had got the better of fact. The 
book, nevertheless, states the substantial facts 
concerning the wonders of the heavens in lan- 
guage which makes them clear to the popular 
apprehension ; and certainly the reader will find 
in this volume, not, indeed, any thing like a com- 
plete treatise on astronomy, but something very 
like a key to assist him in reading the enigmatical 
language of the starry heavens. 


TRAVELS. 


Tue half-conscious but inevitable prejudice 
with which we always take up a new book of 
European travels was partially disarmed in the 
case of Mr. Curtis GuiLp’s Over the Ocean 
(Lee and Shepard) by a sentence in the preface: 
‘*The author has aimed to give many minute 
particulars which foreign letter-writers deem of 
too little importance to mention, but which, nev- 
ertheless, are of great interest to the reader.” 
Mr. Guild has been successful in this aim, and 
it gives his book a peculiar and indescribable 
charm—of reminiscence to one who has traveled 
the same ground, of vivid reality to one who has 
not. The inevitable guide-book does come in 
occasionally, but not often. Where the author 
describes scenes which other tourists have already 
made familiar to us his descriptions are not ex- 





ceptionally fine. But he sees much which other 
writers have not noticed, or have thought com- 
monplace. His account of Westminster Abbey 
does not differ widely from a score or more we 
have read in the past; but his graphic and hu- 
morous account of a London ‘‘ bus,” and of an 
English banking house, is as entertaining as it is 
fresh. This picturing of the every-day life of 
Europe, in its most notable contrasts to our own, 
is the peculiar feature of the book, runs more or 
less through every chapter, and renders it pecul- 
iarly ‘‘ readable.” 

The Lands of Scott, by James F. Hunne- 
WELL (James I, Osgood and Co.), is hardly to 
be classed among books of travels. It is rather 
a commentary, geographical and archeological, 
on the poems and novels of Walter Scott. The 
author is unmistakably an enthusiastic admirer 
of the Scottish romancer. He carries us to the 
scenes which Walter Scott has made immortal 
by his pen, and interweayes an account of the 
various stories with a description of the localities 
where they were placed by the novelist. One 
must needs be as enthusiastic an admirer of 
Walter Scott as Mr. Hunnewell himself to read 
his volume through ; yet every one who has been 
entranced with any of these unequaled romances 
will find it pleasant and profitable to visit some 
of the ‘‘ Lands of Scott” under the author’s guid- 
ance ; and any traveler meaning to embrace Scot- 
land in his European tour will find that a rapid 
reading of this volume will add materially both to 
the present enjoyment and the permanent value 
of that portion of his trip. Allusions which he 
will meet every day in guide-books and from the 
people of the country, otherwise incomprehensi- 
ble, will become plain to him by the aid of Mr. 
Hunnewell’s key. 

Mr. Farrsanks has told, in simple and un- 
pretentious, but pure, English, the History of 
Florida (J. B. Lippincott and Co.). It is a ro- 
mantic story, full of adventure, of dauntlegs 
courage, of invincible ambition, of a certain kind 
of religious zeal, but of a monstrous chivalry 
that hesitated at no falsehood and no bloody 
crime when dealing with either hapless savages 
or unfortunate Huguenots. One can not read 
without a new sense of the enormities which a 
false religion inspires the terrible story of the 
massacre of Ribault and his companions, ‘ not as 
Frenchmen but as Lutherans.” Now that the 
thoughts of so many are turned toward this haven 
of invalids, the history of Florida possesses more 
than a mere local interest. 

Mr. Lepyarp Biz sends us a book which he 
entitles on the back, Climate for Invalids, etc. ; 
on the side, Minnesota, California, Florida, 
Nassau, Fayal, Adirondacks ; and on the title- 
page, Minnesota—its Character and Climate. 
Since the author did not know how to char- 
acterize his own book, we may be pardoned for 
our inability to do so, However, if we were to 
christen it we should accept Ltc. as its true 
name, it being composed apparently in about 
equal parts of a little volume, half guide-book, 
half travels, on Minnesota, and of sundry articles 
of a miscellaneous character not wholly incon- 
gruous, which lay, perhaps, in Mr. Bill’s port- 
folio awaiting a chance to come before the 
public. ‘The book is published by Wood and 
Holbrook. Despite its miscellaneous charac- 
ter, it will be well for invalids seeking a cli- 
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mate that can cure or counteract consumption 
to read it. 


FICTION. 


TuereE is perhaps no living writer of fiction 
whose portraitures of English society are more 
photographically life-like than ANtHony Trot- 
LopE’s. It is this which gives to Ralph the Heir 
(Harper and Brothers) its chief interest to us. 
The tangled story of the four lovers’ lives is more 
intricate and involved than interesting. ‘There 
is no hero in the book to awaken the reader’s 
sympathies ; and though one sorrows for poor 
Clarissa, still there is no broken heart to give a 
tragic interest to the simple story of her mistaken 
and unrequited love. As to Ralph, the heir, it is 
difficult to bear with his weakness and vacillation 
with any patience, or to show to him half the 


forbearance that is shown by Sir Thomas and his | 


daughters. But the novelist carries us through 
various phases of English life, which he depicts 
with rare fidelity. Neefit the tradesman, the 
leather-breeches shop, the villa at Hendon, the 
stables at the Moonbeam, the hunt, the chambers 
of Sir Thomas, the bachelor life of Ralph in 
London, and, perhaps best of all, Moggs, On- 
tario Moggs, and his audience in the parlors of 
the Cheshire Cheese, are all capitally drawn, 
with less coloring than Dickens or even Thack- 
eray would have employed, but with more real 
fidelity to actual truth—the difference between 
Trollope and Dickens in their descriptions of 
English life being that one painted and the other 
photographs. ‘That which is to our thought the 
most interesting, as it certainly is the most char- 
acteristic, feature of the book, is the view it gives 
of a “* rotten borough.” One might read a good 
many parliamentary blue-books and _ political 
newspapers and not get so good an idea of En- 
glish political life—of how, in particular, an En- 
glish election is conducted—as he will get from 
rgading the account of the canvass at Percycross. 
And from the reading of that account the Ameri- 
can rises with a considerably enhanced respect 
for his own institutions, and a new sense of the 
truth that the corruption of his own land is far 
less, though more exposed and pronounced, than 
that of the Old World. 

It can hardly be asserted that Little Men by 
Miss Atcort (Roberts Brothers), is a natural 
story, or doubted that it is an entertaining one. 
The description of an actual boarding-school, 
with its humdrum life, would be as tedious as 
any thing that can well be conceived of, and 
that Miss Alcott is able to invest a story of 
boarding-school life with any interest must be 
taken as one of the evidences of her genius. 
There is hardly enough in the story itself to sus- 
tain the reader’s interest in it; and despite the 
author’s bright style and vivid descriptions, and, 

: best of all, her hearty sympathy with youth, the 
book drags a little if one attempts to read it di- 
rectly through. It is more entertaining read as 
a series of sketches than as a single connected 
story. We beg leave to doubt whether, on the 
whole, it would be for the best interest of any 
well-ordered schgol for the boys to have unlim- 
ited liberty to slide down the balusters at the 
risk of broken heads, and every Saturday night, 
after their bath, to chase each other over the 
house in a sham battle with the pillows. We 
are inclined to think that Mr. Bhaer’s original 


method of compelling the guilty boy to inflict 
| the feruling on the teacher would lose its moral 
effect if it were generally adopted. We protest 
that for a boy to bring a lying accusation against 
| himself to shield a friend is a very mistaken kind 
| of heroism. Had we been present, we should 
have been tempted to admonish Mother Bhaer 
| that it was not a safe operation to let her baby 
| suck the spoon in which she had just adminis- 
tered a dose of medicine to a ragged urchin just 
picked from the street, the nature of whose dis- 
| ease she did not know. But, after all, the les- 
| Son which these improbable incidents are meant 
| to teach, and do teach, is a good one—this, name- 
| ly, that personal sympathy with children, in all 
their life, even their pranks and good-natured 
| mischief, is the first condition of acquiring in- 
| fluence over them, and hence is the first condi- 
tion of any true and good government in school 
or family. The children will be sure to read 
‘*Little Men” with interest, and the parents can 
read it with profit. 

Ina (James R. Osgood and Co.) is an Amer- 
ican novel in that it is by an American writer, 
but in every thing else a foreign romance. ‘The 
scene is laid in Italy; the plot is Italian; the 
fierce, passionate love and hate are Italian; 





the pretended marriage, the long concealment, 
the final dénouement, the assassination of the 
guilty lover by the brother of the victim of his 
guilty passion, are all Italian. There is dramatic 
| power in the story, but it is not a pleasant one— 
hardly a healthful one—and reminds the reader 
in its general tone and character quite too strong- 
ly of the average libretto of an Italian opera. 
And yet there is artistic power in it that leads 
us to hope from the young authoress a better 
and more genuinely American novel in her next 
production. 

We are sorry to see Dodd and Meade’s imprint 
to such a story as The American Cardinal, for 
we had learned to consider their name almost a 
guarantee of excellence ; and such a reputation as 
they were acquiring among the publishers of re- 
ligious literature is not to be lightly cast away. 
‘*The American Cardinal” may prove popular ; 
but if it does we shall think more poorly of the 
average American novel-reader than we even do 
at present. We do not join the general hue and 
cry against sensational novels. The story that 
produces a healthful and genuine sensation, of 
hatred of wrong and of sympathy with some spe- 
cial virtue, is not to be condemned because its 
incidents are more startling than the cultured 
critic can commend. He must not forget that 
there is as great a difference in the moral as in the 
physical sensitiveness of men, and that different 
minds need different spicing in their books, as 
different palates need different condiments in 
their food. But a novel that tries to be sensa- 
tional and is not is unpardonable ; and this unpar- 
donable sin against literature is committed by 
‘¢The American Cardinal.” That it is entitled 
‘Ca novel” does not justify the author in traves- 
tying the faith and spirit of the Romish Church ; 
and he will hardly expect any of his intelligent 
readers to accept Bishop Frances as a fair por- 
traiture of a Roman Catholic bishop, or the ab- 
duction and imprisonment of Arthur Cleveland in 
the Vatican as a possible incident. Fidelity to 
truth is the first condition of the true novel, and 
| justice is the first condition of all controversial 
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literature, even that which is couched in the guise 
of a romance; and ‘* The American Cardinal” is 
neither just nor true. 

In the Mills of Tuxbury (Loring) Vircin1a 
F. TownsEND undertakes to deal with the same 
problem with which Miss Phelps has dealt in the 
‘Silent Partner.” One can not read the one 
story without thinking of the other, and yet there 
is, except in the one point, no resemblance be- 
tween them. In style Miss ‘Townsend’s book is 
much simpler; in incident and dramatic power 
much more artistic; in insight into the heart of 
the working-classes, and in the poet’s sympathy 
with them, much inferior. ‘There are no such 
characters, really, despite the half-finished out- 
lines in which they are drawn, as Sip Garth and 
Stephen Garrick. Yet we think the inferior 
story the more interesting, and the more sensa- 
tional story the more natural, of the two. The 
aim is the same in both, and it is a good one, not 
to propose any legislative or politico-economical 
solution of the perplexing problem of labor and 
capital, but to contribute something indirectly to 
its solution by showing that ‘* hands” have hearts, 
and by awakening for them a living sympathy as 
living men and women. In the ‘‘ Mills of Tux- 
bury” Miss Townsend carries this to the difficult 
point of bringing us into a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of those terrible temptations which hard 
labor, no culture, and dire poverty sometimes 
engender, without affording excuse, or even, per- 
haps, palliation, for the brutal crimes to which, 
as in the case of Hardy Shumway, they some- 
times drive men. 

While so many are seeking to curtail the time 
of duration of the marriage tie, the title of Mar- 
ried for Both Worlds, by Mrs. E. A. PortER (Lee 
and Shepard), is really startling. But. there is 
nothing startling in the book. It is not a dis- 
cussion of marriage at all. Quietly assuming 
that a true marriage is a union which death is 
not strong enough to sunder, the author tells the 
story of a young and lovely woman who, with 
the calmness which only a Christian faith can 
give, saw her beloved husband waste away and 
die, leaving her at the age of eighteen to carry 
out some generous plans which he had origi- 
nated and in which she had been his aid. He 
bequeathed to her also the care of his mother, 
old and querulous; and, caring for her, Esther 
passed many years in an unlovely home, return- 
ing at the mother’s death to the work in the city 
which her husband had commenced. ‘The plot 
is simple. ‘The characters are such as we daily 
meet, except that Esther herself is perhaps too 
ideally beautiful. But the daily increasing love 
she bore her husband—manifesting it not in 
sickly sentimentalism, but in daily thought of his 
wishes—the combined gentleness and strength 
with which she discharged the duties and bore 
the trials of life, make the story a beautiful les- 
son of wifely devotion. ‘The style is plain, but 
in some places the author becomes eloquent in 
truth and strong in sarcasm. 

_ We have half a dozen children’s books of va- 
rious merits. The object of Battles at Home 
and In the World (H. B. Fuller) appears to be 
to enforce’ the motto of the title-page, ‘‘ He 
that ruleth his spirit is better than he that tak- 
eth a city.” They are both healthful books, with 
no mock religion and no gloomy asceticism about 
them. ‘The battle is the old battle with sin and 





temptation, but it ends in a victory at last, and, 
by showing the young how they can conquer, in- 
cites them courageously to try.— Tattered Tom 
(Loring) is the story of a street Arab, the Arab 
being a girl with a boy’s name. The author, 
Horatio Auger, Jun., has evidently studied his 
subject with care, and drawn his portrait from 
the life. The first part of his story, which con- 
tains the street Arab, is by far the best part of 
the book. No real interest is added to it by the 
plots and counterplots of the latter chapters, 
and ‘‘'Tattered Tom” is more interesting by far 
in her original character than when converted 
into Miss Lindsay.—The object of Belle Lovel 
(Randolph) is to counteract the tendencies of the 
age toward frivolity by contrasting two sisters, 
and tracing the process by which the heroine 
is at length converted from a useless belle to a 
genuinely Christian young lady. But the merit 
of the design is counterbalanced by the weak- 
ness of the execution, and, like some unpleasant- 
ly good people, the book impairs its influence by 
a certain ostentation of moral excellence. 


POETRY. 


It is somewhat difficult for the critic to com- 
prehend what is the merit which has given to Mr. 
BickersTeTH’s long epic, ‘‘ Yesterday, To-day, 
and Forever,” readers counted by the thousands. 
We doubt whether any modern poem of equal 
length has proved equally popular. We are 
reasonably sure that Morris’s unequaled volumes 
have had no such circle of readers, and that even 
Tennyson has written no large poem so widely 
read in this country. It is still more difficult to 
comprehend the secret of this popularity when 
we turn from the epic, which appalls us by its 
length, to the shorter pieces gathered into one 
volume under the title of the opening poem, The 
Two Brothers (Robert Carter and Brothers). 
Solomon sagely advises his readers to be neither 
wicked nor righteous overmuch ; and we suspect 
the secret of Mr. Bickersteth’s popularity lies in 
the fact that in literature, as in morals, the popu- 
lar crown is apt to be awarded to eminent medi- 
ocrity. His rhymes run easily. Their meaning 
lies upon the surface. One may read them easily, 
as one would a newspaper leader, without the 
trouble of much thought; and to the majority even 
of readers thinking involves a dealoftrouble. Mr. 
Bickersteth, though not a great poet, is a good 
Christian, and his experiences, the common ex- 
periences of hundreds of thousands of fellow- 
Christians, are pleasantly expressed in smoothly 
flowing verse, more happily, doubtless, than his 
readers could express them. So his verse will 
do good by deepening experiences that are com- 
mon but yet need cultivation ; and they are not 
characterized by any so serious literary faults 
that they will cultivate religion at the expense of 
good taste. 

Joun Hay’s Ballads contain some poetry so 
good that it intensifies our regret at that which 
is poorer and more popular. We do not par- 
ticularly wonder that ‘‘ Little Breeches” and 
‘*Jim Bludso” should go the round of the 
papers, and give their author a cheap and tran- 
sient fame; but we do wonder that the man who 
could write ‘‘A Woman’s Love” and ‘‘The 
Sphinx of the Tuileries” could also write the 
‘* Pike County Ballads.” It is not at all sur- 
prising that the theatre should be packed night 
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after night by a crowded audience, laughing and 
cheering the drunken profanity of Toodles, but 
it would be a cause for a new lamentation if 
a Fechter or an Edwin Booth should assume the 
part. Passing by the ‘‘ Ballads,” and overlook- 
ing one or two other pieces which, without their 
positive profanity, contain assaults on Christian 
faith and feeling less offensive only because 
more disguised, we find a variety, a strength, and 
a genuine poetic beauty in some of the other po- 
ems which have pleasantly disappointed us. —On 
the whole, we find John Hay at once a better 
and a worse poet than R. H. Newer (Orpheus 
C. Kerr). He is better because he is a true poet, 
worse because he prostitutes a higher talent 
to an inferior use. Mr. Newell’s Versatilities 
(Lee and Shepard) are largely humorous, though 
not exclusively so. His soberer poems are quiet 
and pleasant pieces of versification, not rich or 
strong, nor entitled to a permanent place in 
American literature, but pleasant reading. His 
humorous pieces are, for the most part, comic 
without being farcical, and with no pretense of 
literary purity or a moral tone are, at all events, 
not profane. 

There are three other volumes of poems on 
our table that deserve mention, each of them 
possessing some excellences, though neither of 
them likely to get very much the public ear or 
impress very much the public heart. A Wom- 
an's Poems (James R. Osgood and Co.) comes 
to us anonymously. The authoress had no need 
to fear putting her name to them. They are de- 
cidedly above the average of published poems ; 
a certain simplicity, both of figure and language, 
imparts a real charm to what does not claim to 
be in any sense great, but only pleasant, poetry. 
They are all short, which is a merit, and rarely 
does any poem elaborate more than a single 
thought, often only a single simile—as, for ex- 
ample, in ‘‘ A Child’s First Sight of Snow :” 
“Oh, come and look at his blue, sweet eyes, 

As through the window they glance around, 

And see the glittering white surprise 

The Night has laid on the ground! 


“This beautiful Mystery you have seen, 
So new to your life, and to mine so old, 
Little wordless Questioner—‘ What does it mean ?’ 
Why, it means, I fear, that the world is cold.” 
—Mrs. Hoorer’s Poems (J. B. Lippincott and 
Co.) are more pretentious, but not so good. She 
has essayed more, and accomplished less. ‘The 
‘*lady” interprets nature. Mrs. Hooper writes 
the language of feeling almost exclusively. In 


such poems as ‘* The Duel” and ‘‘ Too Late” | 


there is a good deal of dramatic power, a good 
deal of insight into human experience, and 
marked ability in portraying it, and yet a name- 
less something is lacking necessary to enable it 
to take full hold on our hearts. It is not cold, 
and yet we easily read it coldly, and find our- 
selves less affected by the poem than moved by 
some measure of respect for the pen that wrote 
it.—In Thistle-Down (J. B. Lippincott and Co. ) 
we find very little but a pleasant versification of 
common thoughts and feelings—just such poems 
as one often reads with pleasure to-day in the 
daily or weekly press, only to forget to-morrow. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Mr. Puitre Gitpert HaMERTON, in the pref- 


about Art (Roberts Brothers), defends himself 


from the charge of egotism that has been brought 
against him, but proceeds in the body of the book 
to give ample justification to the accusation, 
There is something to those not initiated in art 
mysterious about the effect it produces on nearly 
all who essay the delicate and difficult task of art 
criticism. It begets a peculiar egotism in judg- 
ment, and censoriousness in expression. ‘There are 
some slashing critics in literature; there are few 
or no others inart. ‘There are men who, because 
it is their province to sit in judgment on books, 
assume to speak oracularly from half an hour's 
investigation on subjects on which a lifetime 
would be all too short to afford any full and ac- 
curate knowledge. ‘They are, however, excep- 
tional. The most egotistical of critics speaks 
deftly of such a work as Darwin’s on the ‘ Ori- 
gin of Species” or the ‘* Descent of Man.” But 
every man who visits the National Academy as- 
sumes to form on the instant a verdict on works 
which have occupied months in execution, and 
years of patient study in preparation ; and the 
professional art critic lays down the law like a 
second Moses, and executes it like an inspired 
Samuel. Mr. Hamerton’s book is not free from 
the faults of his profession. It is a volume of 
art criticism ; it is, we might almost say, there- 
fore, characterized by a certain dogmatism and 
self-assertion which would hardly be suffered any 
where else, but which, in such a book, would 
hardly be noticeable were it not for the dis- 
avowals of the preface. 

But, despite his spirit of charmingly uncon- 
scious self-conceit, which condemns all genre 
pictures as unworthy to be compared with land- 
scapes (Mr. Hamerton himself being a landscape 
painter), and commiserates the uncultured tastes 
of the people who know no better than to prefer 
‘‘little figure pictures,” ‘‘ rustic figures,” ‘‘ bits 
of incident cannected with the domesticities,” to 
landscapes—nay, perhaps because of this naively 
simple self-conceit, Mr. Hamerton’s volume is 
exceedingly entertaining, being written in the 
easy, vivacious style—sharp, pointed, satirical— 
which we would expect of the art critic of the 
Saturday Review. And while his judgment is 
not always sound, and the reader must always 
pause and examine for himself the question dis- 
cussed, whether of art or ethics, and come to an 
independent judgment on it, yet he can not read 
a chapter any where, and scarcely a page, with- 
out getting some thoughts well worth his consid- 
eration. In short, Mr. Hamerton does not do 
our thinking for us, but compels us to do our 
thinking for ourselves, and accomplishes as much 
good by stimulating us to disagree with him, and 
discover the falsity of his positions, as he does by 
the direct truths he inculcates. His themes, 
too, are not strictly, at least not exclusively, 
professional. His discussion of the relative mer- 
its of photography and painting is admirable, 
though it hardly does photography full justice ; 
his essay on picture-buying, though only partial- 
| ly true, as it seems to us, is as useful by reason 

of its doubtful statements as for those that are 





| indubitable 
sation about furniture which we wish might be 
reproduced in such a form as to be read by ev- 
ery householder in the land, if not for the prac- 
| tical utility of its separate suggestions, at least 
ace to the American edition of his Thoughts | for the sake of its central truth, that ‘‘a house 


; and there is an after-dinner conver- 


ought to be a work of art, just like a picture.” 
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Soute’s English Synonyms (Little, Brown, 
and Co.) possesses at once the advantages and 
disadvantages of brevity. It is a small volume 
of alittle over 400 pages. It is therefore inex- 
pensive and convenient. It comprises simply 
the synonyms without any discussion of their 
respective etymologies, or of the delicate yet 
sometimes important differences in their signifi- 
cations. It is therefore easily used and readily 
comprehended. In these respects it is an advan- 
tageous manual both for the youthful writer, 
who has not the patience, or perhaps the skill, to 
employ a more elaborate treatise, and for the 
busy writer, who wants a synonym quickly, and 
has not the time to study with care the delicate 
shades of meaning of various ones that offer. 
But these very advantages carry with them some 
compensating disadvantages. We might almost 
say there are no synonyms in language—1. ¢., no 
two words with exactly the same meaning. So 
this book, which attempts no discriminations, 
will often mislead the writer who trusts himself 
wholly to it. Thus it gives as synonyms of 
“atheist” the terms ‘‘ infidel,” ‘* skeptic,” and 
‘“freethinker,” albeit very few of modern skep- 
tics or freethinkers are atheists at all. So, again, 
it gives as the first two synonyms for ‘‘ atone- 
ment” the words ‘‘expiation” and ‘‘ propitia- 
tion,” words which are themselves far from be- 
ing, properly speaking, synonymous. We expi- 
ate acrime ; we propitiate an individual. These 
examples, taken at hazard from a single column, 
illustrate the necessary defect of such a work as 
this; or, rather, they indicate what is alone its le- 
gitimate use. ‘The reader or writer who em- 
ploys it strictly as a dictionary of synonyms will 
find himself led into perpetual errors. 





He, how- | 


ever, who accepts it as a reminder of words for- 
gotten that need only to be brought to mind, or 
as a guide to words whose accurate meaning the 
larger dictionaries alone can give him—who em- 
ploys it, in other words, as an index either to 
other works, or, so to speak, to the treasure- 
house of his own memory—will find it an exceed- 
ingly useful assistant. 

President MunseExi’s Psychology (D. Appleton 
and Co.) is intended as a text-book for schools 
and colleges, and ought not, therefore, to be sub- 
jected to the same test as if it assumed to be an 
original contribution to mental science. Perhaps 
all we can expect of a text-book is that it will give 
us the net result of the special school which the 
author accepts and seeks to interpret. But it is 
not all a text-book ought to give. ‘The student 
who has taken what purports to be a course of 
study in mental science ought to be able to give 
clearly and succinctly the theories of such think- 
ers as Maudsley, Huxley, and Bain, and his rea- 
sons for rejecting them. From Dr. Munsell’s 
book he gets no other reason than the author’s au- 
thoritative declaration that they ‘‘are absurdly 
false.”—Monroe's Public and Parlor Readings 
(Lee and Shepard) appears to be one volume of 
a series. It is devoted wholly to humorous se- 
lections. ‘To make such a collection without de- 
scending to the vulgar is not an easy matter. 
Mr. Monroe has, however, accomplished it; and 
with very few exceptions there are no selections 
in his book to which even a fastidious critic could 
object.—Mr. TiLteston’s Hand-Book of the Ad- 
ministrations of the United States (Lee and 
Shepard) is really a pocket edition of our na- 
tional political history given in its most com- 
pressed form. 





Ghitor’s Srientific Record. 


SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 
UR summary of scientific progress for the 
month contains nothing very striking or 
novel, few announcements of any moment having 
been made since the date of our last number. 
As regards Astronomy, the following pages will 
be found to contain a valuable account of the 
eclipse expedition of December, 1870, with a 
statement of what has been accomplished and 
what yet remains to be done in regard to our 
knowledge of the physics and character of the 
sun. 
To Terrestrial Physics an important contribu- 
tion has been made by Dr. Carpenter, in his lec- 
tures and articles upon the currents of the Med- 
iterranean Sea, and the application of the obser- 
vations there discussed to a theory of oceanic cir- 
culation, such as the general surface movement 
of the waters toward the poles, with a correspond- 
ing deep-sea movement from the poles toward the 
equator, and the more superficial course of the 
Gulf and other ocean streams. Numerous earth- 
quakes are recorded in South America and else- 
where, and some interesting local modifications 
of climate have been indicated as the consequence 
or concomitant. 
In the line of Geographical Exploration we 
have the reports of the survey of the Lakes, under 





the Engineer Department ; the geological, botan- 
ical, and physical survey of Louisiana by the of- 
ficers of the Louisiana State University ; the sur- 
vey of Mr. Clarence King in Utah, Wyoming, 
and Colorado; that of Dr. Hayden in Utah and 
Montana; of Captain Raymond on the Yukon 
River; of Professor Verrill on the coast of New 
Jersey ; and of the Tehuantepec and Darien re- 
gions by officers of the United States govern- 
ment. Wealso have a report that is believed to 
be authentic of the safety of Dr. Livingstone, and 
of his probable return to England; and also of 
the travels of Dr. Hooker in the interior of Mo- 
rocco, 

In Zoology valuable papers have been publish- 
ed by Dr. Liitken on the ganoid fishes; by Pla- 
teau on the influence of salt and fresh water upon 
the crustaceans, ete. 

The most important announcements in Pale- 
ontology are the discovery of a species of ptero- 
dactyl in the Rocky Mountains; the determina- 
tion that the Mosasaurus possessed a well-devel- 
oped arch and posterior limbs; and also the ex- 
istence of numerous species of fossil land lizards 
and of crocodiles in the Rocky Mountain basins 
—all by Professor Marsh. Professor Leidy has 
continued his descriptions of interesting new 
forms of fossil vertebrates from the same region. 
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In Anatomy and Physiology we have numerous | diately, the degree ascertained being sufficiently 
papers upon the action of chloral and bromide | near that of the water itself at the bottom to an- 
of potassium upon the system, and the little value | swer all purposes. 
of the supposed antidotes to snake bite, such as | Numerous communications were made in ref- 
ammonia injections, etc., and the influence of | erence to the existence of man in prehistoric 
alcoholism upon the system, as based on observa- | times ; one of these, by M. De Saussure, describ- 
tions on the French soldiers during the late war, | ing the contents of a cavern occupied during the 
ete. | reindeer period ; while another paper, by Profess- 
In Botanical Physiology an important paper | or Desor, had reference to objects of the bronze 
has been published upon the movement of the | age from the Lake of Bienne, where they were 
chlorophyl grains. In Economical Science we | found under four feet of mud. Dr. Waller pub- 
have the announcement of progress in the arti- | lishes a paper upon the absorption by the skin 
ficial culture of fish, especially the hatching of | of different substances dissolved in chloroform, 
many millions of eggs of shad, by the New York | such absorption being generally much more 
State Commissioners, in the Hudson River, and | rapid than when alcohol or acid solutions of the 
of a large number in the Rappahannock, and also | same substance were employed. Thus, in exper- 
of the comparative failure, for the present season, | 


imenting upon an albino rat, he found that if one 
of the attempt to introduce salmon into the Dela- | of the feet of the animal were plunged into a 
ware. 


chloroformic solution of atropia, a marked dilata- 
In Necrology the most important announce- | tion of the pupils of the eye was observed in two 
ment for many months past is that of the death | or three minutes, while this substance dissolved 
of Sir John Herschel; and that of Dr. Schultz- | in alcohol produced the same effect only after a 
Shultzenstein, an eminent botanist, has also been | much longer period. 

mentioned. For fuller details in regard to the| Professor Plateau presents a paper upon the 
points just referred to, as well as others of minor | flight of coleoptera,.and Dr. Marcet gives the 
importance not herein mentioned, we would re- | result of investigations upon himself while as- 
fer our readers to the succeeding pages of the | cending various high mountains, especially Mont 
‘* Scientific Record,” as also to the ‘Scientific | Blanc, showing a variation of temperature of 
Intelligence” in the Weekly. the body at different altitudes during repose 
and on the march. He found that, during 
COMMUNICATIONS TO THE SOCIETY OF PHYS-| the ascent, the temperature fell considerably, 

ICS AND NATURAL HISTORY OF GENEVA. 


; but that it soon became normal on coming to 
Among first-class institutions devoted to sci-| rest. ‘The unpleasant sensations experienced at 
entific research in Europe, the Society of Phys-| great elevations are also accompanied by a re- 
ics and Natural History of Geneva has always | markable depression of the temperature of the 
borne an honorable part, its publications contain- | body. M. Humbert announces a curious in- 
ing material in all branches of science of the ut-| stance of mistaken instinct in animals, in the 
most value. The last volume of the memoirs em- | fact that a specimen of sphinz, or hawk-moth, 
braces the usual annual summary by the presi- | was observed to be attracted by the representa- 
dent of the papers presented to the society, in | tions of flowers painted upon the tapestry of an 
this instance for the year extending from June, | apartment, and that it applied its trunk success- 
1869, to June, 1870. Among the more impor- | ively to many of them without discovering the 
tant of these are the following: A memoir by | illusion, showing that some insects, at least, are 
Professor De la Harpe upon the theory of num- | guided by sight rather than by smell. 
bers, in which he shows that cubes have a com-| Professor A. de Candolle suggests the inqui- 
mon measure among themselves. Professor |ry as to whether it may not be possible to dis- 
Schaix gives a conjectural map of the region of | cover some remains of animals and of plants be- 
Central Africa indicated by Livingstone as con- | longing to the period of the elevation of the 
taining the source of the Nile. Professor Plan-| Alps, and remaining buried in the eternal snow 
tamour reports upon the results which had been | since that time. He thinks that such fossils may 
accomplished by himself and Professor Hirsch in | yet be found in the cavities or fissures at the sum- 
connection with the geodetic survey of Switzer- | mits of high mountains, and proposes to prose- 
land. Professor Gautier discusses the observa- | cute inquiries in this direction. 
tions made by the Moravian missionaries upon| We present, in this brief summary, a mention 
the coast of Labrador, where the thermometer | of some only of the more popular and interesting 
ranges from a very low temperature in winter to | communications to the Genevan society, there 
quite a high point in summer. M. Risler, in the | being still a number, of more or less scientific 
course of experiments upon evaporation from the | value, that we have not referred to. We shall 
soil, ascertained that during the years 1867 and | give a special account hereafter of the important 
1868 about seventy per cent. of the amount of | researches of Professor Claparede relative to the 
rain which fell was passed off annually by evapo- | bryozoa and annelides. 
ration. M. Forel, in a somewhat similar investi- is ch 
gation, discovered that the Rhone furnished a RESPIGHI ON SOLAR PROTUBERANCES. 
larger amount of water than could be supplied| The April number of the American Journal 
by the rain-fall of the country, and concluded | of Science contains an interesting account of ob- 
that the excess was derived from the direct con- | servations upon the solar protuberances, by Pro- 
densation of the moisture of the atmosphere | fessor Respighi, translated for its columns, from 
upon the glaciers and the snow-fields of the | the Italian, by Professor Wright. ‘The conclu- 
mountains. M. Forel also suggests an ingen- | sions arrived at are, in the main, similar to those 
ious method of obtaining the temperature at the | of Professor Zéllner, of which we have previous- 
bottom of lakes, namely, by drawing up a quan- | ly given an account; the essential idea seeming 
tity of mud and testing its temperature imme-!to be that the photosphere is an incandescent 
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liquid mass or stratum, by the weight of which 
various gases, especially hydrogen, are confined 
and compressed in the interior of the sun at an 
elevated temperature, and that these occasional- 
ly rise toward the surface with great velocity, 
until they force themselves through with a ra- 
pidity greater or less according to the depth 
from which they emerge. The Professor sug- 
gests that it is these agitations and eruptions 
which constitute the protuberances, and that the 
hydrogen issuing from the body of the sun serves 
as an aliment to the chromosphere, thus repair- 
ing the repeated losses of the latter by its not 
improbable combination with the substance of 
the photosphere; and it is suggested, also, that 
possibly this immense stratum of incandescent 
hydrogen—to wit, the chromosphere—may be 
the principal source of heat radiated from the 
sun. 

The solar spots, according to Professor Re- 
spighi, are neither cavities nor clouds, but are 
superficial modifications or partial obscurations 
of the photosphere, produced by scoriz or scum 
floating upon it; or, as it were, solid masses of 
islands floating upon the liquid stratum. 


CARBOLIC ACID AS A PRESERVATIVE. 


Reference has been made in some of the sci- 
entific journals to experiments upon carbolic acid 
as a means of preserving objects of natural his- 
tory, and the anticipation has been indulged by 
many that, by means of this powerful agent, we 
shall be able to replace all the ordinary methods 
of taxidermy. ‘This, however, is a very great 
mistake, since it can be used to a small extent 
only in the preparation of entire bodies of ani- 
mals that are to be preserved dry—because the 
process of desiccation will inevitably proceed 
until the original form of the animal is entirely 
lost. For many purposes, however, carbolic 
acid has proved of much value as a preservative, 
and its uses are increasing. Thus, diluted with 
about fifty times its bulk of water, it forms a 
capital substitute for alcohol in preserving fish 
and other objects; and, in fact, the larger fish, 
such as rays, sharks, etc., can be kept much bet- 
ter by its aid than even by means of alcohol. 
Added in small quantity to very weak spirit, it 
very materially increases its strength. 

Although it can not be used as a substitute for 
the usual methods in setting up birds and mam- 
mals, it can be employed to very great advantage 
in keeping them fresh until they can be properly 
skinned. An experiment of this kind was once 
made by Dr. Totten, of New York, who pre- 
pared a solution of one dram of carbolic acid, one 
and a half ounces each of glycerine and dilute 
alcohol, and injected it into the mouth, the rec- 
tum, and under the skin of a large cormorant. | 
The bird was kept on board ship until it reached 
New York, a period of about two months after 
its capture, and was then sent to a taxidermist, 
who found it to be in a perfect condition, and who | 
was able to mount it as satisfactorily as if it had 
been but just killed. 





EFFECT OF EXERCISE AND DIET ON ELIMI- 
NATION OF NITROGEN. 

Dr. Parkes has lately announced to the Royal | 
Society the result of some experiments upon the | 
effect of diet and exercise on the elimination of | 
nitrogen, and gives as a general result, as far as | 


temperature is concerned, that a non-nitrogenous 
diet, continued for five days, neither raised nor 
lowered the heat of the axilla and rectum; also 
that when the nitrogenous diet of a healthy man 
was reduced by one-half, for five days, and he 
was then kept for five days without nitrogen, he 
was able on the fourth day after such deprivation 
to do a very hard day’s work. In Dr. Parkes’s 
opinion the force necessary for great muscular 
work can be obtained by the muscles from fat 
and starch, though changes in the nitrogenous 
constituents of the muscles also go on, which 
have as one effect an increased though not ex- 
cessive elimination of nitrogen after the cessa- 
tion of the work. 


CEMENT FROM FURNACE SLAG. 


Furnace slag can be made to furnish an excel- 
lent cement by selecting such portions of it as 
are readily dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid. 
On subjecting it to the action of the acid silica 
is thrown down, which is afterward to be wash- 
ed, dried, and pulverized. One part of this is 
next to be mixed with nine parts of powdered 
slag and the necessary quantity of slacked lime. 
This matter soon hardens, and rivals the best 
cement in its durability. 


THE LATE SOLAR ECLIPSE. 


We have the pleasure of presenting herewith a 
report of the late solar eclipse, and of the results 
accomplished by it, as furnished directly for the 
Record by one of the most eminent of our Amer- 
ican astronomers, and one who occupied a prom- 
inent part in the observations made: 

The weather along the narrow line of the late 
total eclipse was generally unfavorable. Out of 
twenty or more parties of observers, whose po-. 
sitions extended from the Atlantic to the Adriat- 
ic, about half saw nothing whatever of the total 
phase, and most of the other half were seriously 
interfered with by the clouds. ‘The Americans 
were generally more fortunate than their Euro- 
pean brethren. At Xeres, near the Atlantic 
coast of Spain, Professor Winlock’s party was 
entirely successful. So was the English party at 
Cadiz under Lord Lindsay. At Oran, in Al- 
geria, the station selected by Professors Tyndall 
and Huggins, a dense black cloud covered the 
sun a few minutes before the critical moment, 
and did not disappear till all was over. At Syr- 
acuse the party from the Naval Observatory, 
Messrs. Hall, Harkness, and Eastman, were suc- 
cessful; while at Catania and on Mount Etna 
none of the parties saw any thing. 

The first object of nearly all the parties was to 
learn something of the constitution of the corona, 
and especially to confirm or disprove the obser- 
vations of the American observers on the eclipse 
of August 7, 1869, which seemed to show that 
the corona consisted of a glowing gas. ‘The in- 
strumental means employed for this purpose were 
the spectroscope, the polariscope, and photog- 
ra 


One of the best organized spectroscopic par- 
ties was that at Xeres, under charge of Profess- 


ors Winlock and C. A. Young. They had four 
or more spectroscopes, of which two were used 
by English volunteers. Their observations con- 
firmed the existence of bright lines in the spec- 
trum of the corona, which had been observed by 
Harkness and others in 1869, but which the En- 
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glish astronomers were slow to believe in. The 
most remarkable of these lines is a green one, 
supposed to be identical with one of the lines of 
iron, and with the line found by Angstrom in the 
aurora and in the zodiacal light. ‘This line was 
traced by Professor Winlock to a distance of near 
20' from the sun’s limb. Professor Young traced 
it 16’ on the west, 12’ on the north, 14’ on the 
east, and 10’ on the south. 

The other two spectroscopes were arranged so 
as to collect the light from the entire corona and 
protuberances at once. With one of these Mr. 
Abbay saw only two lines—the one that just re- 
ferred to, and the other the F line. With the 
other Mr. Pye saw also the lines C and D3. All 
except Mr. Abbay saw a faint continuous spec- 
trum without dark lines. 

But the most interesting observation was the 
following by Professor Young: ‘‘Just previous 
to totality I had carefully adjusted the slit tan- 
gential to the sun’s limb at the point where the 
second contact would take place, and was watch- 
ing the gradual brightening of 1474 and the mag- 
nesium lines. As the crescent grew narrower I 
noticed a fading out, so to speak, of all the dark 


lines in the field of view, but was not at all pre- | 


pared for the beautiful phenomenon which pre- 
sented itself when the moon finally covered the 
whole photosphere. Then the whole field was at 
once filled with brilliant lines, which suddenly 
flashed into brightness and then gradually faded 
away, until in less than two seconds nothing re- 
mained but the lines I had been watching.” 
There can be little doubt that these bright lines 
emanate from the same atmosphere, the absorp- 
tion of which causes the dark lines of the spec- 
trum, the same rays which, by contrast, look 
dark alongside of sunlight being bright when 
the sunlight is cut off by the moon. ‘The exist- 
ence of this atmosphere was long ago inferred 
from the dark lines of the solar spectrum, and 
Secchi had inferred that it formed a very thin 
layer over the surface of the photosphere, from 
noticing that the dark lines faded out at the ex- 
treme edge of the sun; but Young was, so far as 
we know, the first and only one to recognize it 
during an eclipse by its own bright lines. 

The well-organized parties under the eminent 
English spectroscopists Messrs. Roscoe and Lock- 
yer were prevented by clouds from seeing any 
thing; and, so far as we can learn, none of the 
other observers did more than confirm some of 
the phenomena observed by Winlock and his 
party. 

All the observers describe the continuous spec- 
trum of the corona as being devoid of dark lines. 
This has been regarded as showing that the’co- 
rona shone almost entirely by its own light, be- 
cause the dark lines are seen in the spectra of all 
bodies which shine by reflected sunlight. But 
the polariscope observations seem to show that 
there is much reflected sunlight in the corona. 
In Professor Winlock’s party, Professor Langley 
observed with a Savart’s polariscope attached to 
a small telescope. ‘The bands were distinctly 
seen on the corona, and were brightest where 
normal or tangential to the limb. It is under- 
stood thet Professor Pickering, who used an Ara- 
go’s pulariscope, also saw evidences of polariza- 
tion. But Professor W. G. Adams, of London, 
who observed in Sicily, saw no evidence of po- 
larized light, while his assistants saw it very 


|plainly. On the whole, the evidence seems 
| strongly in favor of polarization, and therefore 
of some reflected light. 

Striking a general average among all the ob- 
' servations and the conclusions to be deduced 
| from them, it may be fairly concluded that the 
sun is surrounded by four or more envelopes, 

1. A gaseous layer about five hundred miles 
thick, containing a great number of chemical 
elements, which produce the ordinary dark lines 
of the spectrum by elective absorption. 2, The 
red chromosphere and prominences, composed 
mainly of glowing hydrogen, and extremely ir- 
regular in outline. 3. A sphere of some very rare 
gas, hitherto unknown, shining mainly by its own 
| light, and forming the base of the corona: the 
new green line proceeds from this gas. 4. Ir- 
regular masses of light, extending a degree or 
more from the limb of the sun, the origin and 
nature of which is involved in obscurity. ‘These 
are found in the photographs, so they can not be 
| purely optical illusions; but it is still an open 
| question whether they originate in our atmos- 
| phere, in the planetary spaces, or in the neigh- 
' borhood of the sun. 





| DETERMINATION OF THE MASS OF THE 
MOON BY TIDAL OBSERVATION. 


At the meeting of the National Academy of 
| Sciences on the 19th of April, 1871, Mr. Will- 
iam Ferrel, of the United States Coast Survey, 
| gave an account of his discussion of tidal obser- 
| vations with reference to determining the mass 
,of the moon. He used in this investigation a 
| series of observations made for the Coast Survey 
| during nineteen years—a full lunar cycle—at 
| Boston, Massachusetts, and a similar series of 
| observations made at Brest, France, from 1812 
| to 1831 inclusive. 

Without going into the mathematical form of 
| the investigation, he endeavored to show that the 
/moon’s mass must be mainly inferred from the 
| ratio which the spring and neap tides bear to the 
| constant or average tides. ‘This ratio, however, 
| does not depend entirely upon the moon’s mass, 

but varies greatly for different ports, the heights 
and times of the tide being modified by local cir- 
}cumstances; and consequently the tides have 
| not been hitherto considered an available means 
| for determining the mass of the moon, 
| In addition to the constant, to be determined 
| by observation, introduced into the conditions 
| by Laplace for determining the moon’s mass, Mr. 
| Ferrel has introduced another, depending upon 
| friction. Hence, there being three unknown 
| quantities to be determined, including the moon’s 
,mass, he uses the condition depending upon the 
|moon’s parallax in addition to the two used by 
| Laplace. Without the introduction of this ad- 
| ditional constant and the additional condition for 
| eliminating it, Laplace’s conditions for the de- 
termination of the moon’s mass entirely fail when 
applied to the Boston tides, 

Laplace selected Brest, where the tide has a 
, direct and short approach from deep water, and, 

neglecting the effect of friction referred to, ob- 
| tained, as is well known, the value of »4%yq, in 
|terms of the earth’s mass, for the mass of the 
;moon, At Brest the ratio of the half-monthly 
| inequality to the co-efficient or half range of the 
| constant tide is about .358, that of the constant 
|tide being about 2.25 meters, and that of the 
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mean spring-tides about 3.05 meters. At Bos- 
ton the same ratio is only about .14, the co-effi- 
cient of the constant tide being 4.91 feet, and 
that of the mean spring-tides 5.58. From data 
so widely different Mr. Ferrel has deduced, by 
means of the introduction of the term depending 
upon friction, two values exhibiting a remarka- 
ble agreement, viz., from the Brest tides s9%;q, 
and from those at Boston ¥g%gq. 


STRUCTURE OF MOSASAURUS. 


« In the, American Journal of Science for June 
Professor O. C. Marsh, of Yale College, has an 
article on some new fossil reptiles discovered by 
the Yale party last summer in the Rocky Mount- 
ain region. ‘The cretaceous fossils described are 
of great importance, as they prove conclusively 
that the mosasauroid reptiles had a well-devel- 
oped pelvic arch and posterior limbs, although 
up to the present time no satisfactory evidence 
of this had been discovered; and the eminent 
paleontologists who have recently made this 
group an especial study considered them proba- 
bly destitute of these appendages. Some of the 
species discovered by Professor Marsh were much 
more attenuated than any hitherto described. 
One of them, which is named Clidastes wymani, 
was about thirty feet in length, and had the ter- 
minal caudal vertebrae less than one-twelfth of 
an inch in transverse diameter. 

In the same paper are notices of several new 
species of tertiary crocodiles from Wyoming, 
which were discovered in the same ancient lake 
basin as the serpents and lizards already de- 
scribed by Professor Marsh. 


COINCIDENCE OF THERMOMETRIC AND SUN- 
SPOT CURVES. 

Mr. Stone, the astronomer royal at the Cape 
of Good Hope, in comparing the thermometric 
curves tuken at the Cape since 1841 with those 
in Wolf’s observations on the sun spots, finds 
an agreement between the two series so close as 
to induce him to think that the same cause 
which leads to the excess of mean annual tem- 


perature leads equally to a dissipation of solar | 


spots, and also that there is an approximately 
decennial period of such temperature. He leans, 
however, to the opinion that the connection be- 


tween the variation of mean temperature and the | 


appearance of the solar spots is indirect rather 
than direct, and that each results from some 
general change in the solar energy. 


FISHES OF CUBA. 


A recent number of the ‘‘ Annals of the New 
York Lyceum of Natural History” contains an 
elaborate paper, by Professor Poey, of Havana, 
upon the genera of the percoid fishes found in 
the West Indian seas, 


AQUEOUS SOLVENT FOR SULPHUR. 


Various experiments have been made for the 
purpose of finding an aqueous solvent for sulphur, 
this being considered a very great desideratum in 
facilitating the use of this substance as a medi- 
cine. Dr, Pole announces that if flowers of sul- 
phur, previously well washed and dried at 212° 


will be taken up. Linseed-oil is another solvent 
for sulphur, the amount increasing with the in- 
crease of temperature. 


SPRINKLED FABRICS. 


We have heretofore referred to a method for 
coloring the fabrics now so much in vogue, in 
which a ground color is dotted over with minute 
specks of different shade. We have since learn- 
ed that after the dye is sprinkled upon the sur- 
face of the cloths or fabrics they should be folded 
face to face, and either passed between rollers or 
pressed by blocks, so as to drive in and further 
distribute the color on the cloths. 


NEW FOSSIL LAND LIZARDS. 


Ata recent meeting of the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Sciences Professor Marsh, of Yale Col- 
lege, described several new species of fossil land 
lizards which were discovered in the tertiary de- 
posits of Wyoming by the Yale: scientific party 
during their explorations last summer in the 
Rocky Mountain region. Some of these lizards 
were as large as any now living in tropical Amer- 
ica, but all were quite distinct from any hitherto 
found. ‘They represent a new genus, which was 
called Glyptosaurus, in allusion to the fact that 
the head and parts of the body were covered 
with highly ornamented bony plates. Four spe- 
cies were described, which are readily distinguish- 
ed by the form and ornamentation of the shields 
onthe head. ‘The largest of these, (. sylvestris, 
was about four feet in length; the smallest, 
G. anceps, apparently about two feet. The oth- 
er species were intermediate in size, and were 
called G. nodosus and G. ocellatus. These in- 
teresting remains will be described in full by Pro- 
fessor Marsh in an early number of the American 
Journal of Science. 


MONSTROSITY IN A HORSE'S HOOF. 


Some of our readers may be interested in an 
account of a curious monstrosity in the hoof of 
a horse, as reported in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. In this an- 
imal a supernumerary digit was formed on each 
fore-foot, incased in an asymmetrical hoof, a 
similar condition occurring on the hind-foot, but 
with less regularity. This specimen recalls very 
vividly the peculiar condition of the hoof in the 
extinct genus Hipparion, which, according to 
many writers, is one of the original ancestors of 
the genus to which the modern horse belongs. 


FOSSIL CETACEANS IN HOLLAND. 


Much interest has been excited in Europe by 
the discovery, in Holland, of extensive beds of 
remains of cetaceans and other marine verte- 
brates, as many as eight new genera and six- 
teen new species having been secured, together 
with the walrus and the remains of seals. The 
collection is in charge of the Vicomte du Bus, 
who is preparing a report for publication. 


CUNDURANGO—A REPUTED SPECIFIC FOR 
CANCER. 


a 





The State Department at Washington has 
lately received, through the minister from Ecua- 


Fahrenheit, are mixed with an aqueous solution | dor to the United States, specimens of a plant 


of pure anhydrous carbonate of soda, and the 

whole digested together at a temperature of 212° 

for ten hours, an appreciable quantity of sulphur 
Vout, XLIIL—No, 255.—30 


| known as cundurango, found in the province of 
Loya, in Ecuador, to which marvelous qualities 
| in curing cancer and other similar diseases are 
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ascribed. The physicians of Quito have been 
experimenting upon this substance, and report 
most wonderful cures, and a limited quantity of 
the plant has been sent to the United States in 
order to secure proper experiments upon it on 
the part of the American faculty. No intima- 
tion is given of the botanical character of the 
plant, the fruit of which, however, is said to be 
highly poisonous, 

Its virtues were first discovered, according to 
a communication accompanying the specimens, 
entirely by accident. An Indian had been suf- 
fering fearfully for a long time from internal 
cancer, and his wife undertook to relieve him by 
shortening his life by poison. For this purpose 
she selected the cundurango ; but not being able 
to obtain it at the time of its fruit-bearing, she 
made a decoction of the bark. ‘To her aston- 
ishment, the first application appeared to bene- 
fit the patient rather than otherwise, and by a 
continuance of this remedy he was completely 
cured in a short time.* 


“LANDLOCKED SALMON.” 


Among the objects of great interest to Ameri- 
can sportsmen and those prosecuting inquiries in 
regard to the food fishes of the country are the 
so-called ‘‘ landlocked salmon,” found in Maine 
and elsewhere, and about which there has been 
much diversity of opinion. ‘These are known 
especially as inhabiting Sebago Lake and its 
streams, some tributaries of the Penobscot, the 
lakes in the neighborhood of Ellsworth, and the 
Schoodic lakes at the head of a branch of the St. 
Croix River. This fish has been actually de- 
seribed as a distinct species—from Sebago Lake, 
as Salmo sebago; and from near Ellsworth, 
Maine, as S. gloveri; the Schoodic fish being, 
we believe, without any specific appellation, un- 
less it be S. hardinii, as named by Dr. Gunther. 

Whether this fish be really a ‘landlocked 
salmon”—that is to say, a true sea salmon that 
has changed its habits to such an extent as to 
dwell permanently in the fresh-waters—is the sub- 
ject of inquiry on the part of Mr. Livingstone 
Stone, who is rather inclined to take ground in 
favor of a specific difference. He finds, as might 
be supposed, that there is no reason for referring 
the landlocked salmon, whether of three varie- 
ties or of only one, to the brook trout, the differ- 
ence in the size of the scales, the dark spots in- 
stead of red, the shape of the head, and many 
other points, being such as to distinguish them. 
On the other hand, the close relationship to the 
sea salmon is shown in the character of the 
scales and spots just referred to, in the develop- 
ment of a conical tusk in the lower jaw, in the 
similarity of the parrs to the salmon parrs of the 
same size, and the great size of the eggs, equal 
in this respect to those of the salmon; in the 
form of the yolk sac, which is elongated like that 
of the salmon, instead of being rounded like that 
of the trout; in their ascending streams at night ; 
in the short period of spawning; and in spawn- 
ing at night and lying quiet during the day, the 
reverse being the habit of the trout, which spawns 
during the day and lies quiet at night. The re- 





lation is, therefore, much more close to the true 





* Since writing the above we learn that a gentleman | 
left Washington some weeks ago for Ecuador with the | 
especial object of procuring a large quantity of cundu- | 
rango for medical purposes. 


salmon; and the remaining question is as to 
whether it be really the same as the true sea 
salmon or not. Mr, Stone, however, thinks the 
difference in the number of eggs of the Sebago 
salmon, as he calls it, and that of the sea salmon, 
is a very important point. Thus, while the lat- 
ter produces from nine to fifteen thousand eggs 
per season, or an average of about one thousand 
to each pound in weight of the fish, the land. 
locked salmon, although of about one-third the 
weight, averages only six hundred eggs per sea- 
son, or about two hundred to the pound. Fur- 
thermore, there is not now, nor has there ever 
been, any thing to prevent these so-called ‘‘land- 
locked salmon” from going to the sea whenever 
they preferred ; and the fact that they do not mi- 
grate is considered by Mr. Stone as strong proof 
that they never possessed the instinct to do so, 


MAREY'S APPARATUS FOR RECORDING THE 
FLIGHT OF BIRDS. 

We have referred in a previous number to the 
interesting apparatus devised by Professor Marey 
for registering the movements of the flight of birds 
and insects, and gave at the time a diagram of 
the comparative path described by the point of 
the wing in each. The author during the dis- 
turbances caused by the late war in France was 
steadily occupied in continuing his researches, 
and presented to the Academy of Sciences, some 
months since, a continuation of his series of com- 
munications, in which he discusses the move- 
ment which the action of the wing produces upon 
the body of the bird itself. He shows that the 
progression of the bird when flying, in conse- 
quence of the beating of its wings, takes place 
along an undulating line, the sinuosities of 
which are produced by the slight leaps of the 
animal, These movements can in certain cases 
be appreciated by the eye, as when watching the 
movement of gulls following a vessel at sea, and 
regulating their motion by the speed of the ves- 
sel. It is very difficult, however, according to 
Mr. Marey, to ascertain to what movement of 
the wing these displacements of the body of the 
bird correspond; and the determination of the 
periodical variation of the quickness in the move- 
ment forward of the bird is impossible by means 
of our senses. ‘To accomplish this object the 
author has added to his previous apparatus an 
arrangement for noting and recording these 
movements with absolute precision; and from a 
critical study of-the indications he comes to the 
conclusion that on registering simultaneously 
both the vertical oscillations of the bird and the 
movements of the wing, it will be found that 
each revolution of the wing is accompanied by 
two complete oscillations of the bird—one of 
these coinciding with the depression of the wing, 
and the other with its elevation. He also finds 
from the investigation bestowed upon the indica- 
tions of the instrument that in depressing its 
wings the bird is raised, to fall again at the end 
of this period of depression, while at the same 
time the bird accelerates its horizontal velocity. 
In raising the wing the bird rises anew, again to 
fall back, and in the second period it loses much 
of its horizontal velocity; and this latter fact 
gives the clew to the mechanism of the second 
ascension, showing that this ascent is made at 
the expense of the velocity acquired by a mech- 
anism analogous to that of the boy's kite, which, 
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moving against the air and presenting against it 
an inclined plane, is elevated at the expense of 
the horizontal force applied to it, ‘The experi- 
ments of the author have satisfied him that this 
second ascent is wanting when the bird at the 
end of its flight has not acquired a velocity at 
the expense of which it can be produced. 

In a subsequent notice Mr, Marey promises to 
exhibit the result of attempts made by him to re- 
produce synthetically the mechanism of flight— 
that is to say, for the purpose of realizing by 
means of a weighty apparatus the effect of sus- 
tainment in the air, and of the horizontal for- 
ward motion which the bird obtains by the action 
of its wings. 


ACTION OF BROMIDE OF POTASSIUM. 


Since the first introduction of bromide of potas- 
sium into the materia medica there has been a 
great diversity of opinion in regard to its value 
as a remedy, some praising it extravagantly, 
and others denying it any specific virtue. Most 
writers, however, are satisfied that, judiciously 
administered, it is a substance of very great 
merit, although its mode of operation is even 
yet not entirely understuod. According to Dr. 
Amory, its effects are produced by the direct ac- 
tion on the blood-vessels, or the vaso-motor sys- 
tem which controls the action of these vessels ; 
and he thinks that this action will account for 
and explain all the physiological and therapeu- 
tical influences of the drug. He states that the 


bromide is easily absorbed by the mucous mem- 
brane and by the skin, provided the water in 
which it is dissolved is below the temperature of 
75°; that its elimination is conducted by the 
skin and the kidneys, and that in therapeutical 


doses it is not eliminated by the intestines or the 
lungs; that it passes out of the skin without de- 
composition; that the larger the dose the more 
intense and enduring the influence in the vaso- 
motor system; and that its action in the general 
nervous system is consequently dependent upon 
that of the vaso-motor nerves, upon which it acts 
asa sedative. The highest value of the remedy 
as a medicine is said to lie in its remedial pow- 
ers over epilepsy, being of signal service in the 
vast majority of cases, while absolutely curing 
very many, and rarely failing to diminish the 
number and violence of the attacks where it does 
not cure. One advantage of the bromide of po- 
tassium is said to be that it can be given without 
any danger whatever. Certain inconveniences 
sometimes present themselves, such as the pro- 
duction of acne, or other eruptions on the face or 
elsewhere, although, on the other hand, such dis- 
eases have sometimes been cured by it. In full 
doses it is said sometimes to cause redness of the 
palate, epigastric heat, salivation, drowsiness, 
confusion of mind, depression, failure of memory 
in a remarkable degree, weakness of the arms 
and legs; but all these evils disappear entirely 
on the discontinuance of the remedy, no perma- 
nent ill effects having been observed to follow its 
employment. 


BRITISH MUSEUM FISHES. 


In the work by Dr. Gunther upon the fishes of 
the British Museum, to which we have already 
alluded, reference is made to the neglect in Great 
Britain of the opportunities of scientific research 
furnished by the cruises of the British vessels of 





war, and invidious comparisons are made between 
this line of conduct by them, on the one hand, 
and that of the German, Russian, and United 
States governments on the other. During the 
early years of the present century very impertant 
contributions were made to the British Museum 
by such parties as those of the Beagle, the Lre- 
bus and Terror, the Sulphur, the Samarang, the 
Herald and Plover, the arctic expeditions, etc., 
which, however, according to Dr. Gunther, have 
of late found no imitators. At the present time 
the British Museum depends for its additions— 
in the department of zoology especially—upon 
purchases made from private parties with funds 
granted annually by Parliament, while other na- 
tional establishments rely raainly upon the efforts 
of collectors offivially attached to government ves- 
sels, who bring in copious material, and of much 
greater novelty and scientific interest. 


CHOLERA. 


Our readers are well aware of the varying 
opinions entertained by men of science in regard 
to the cause and propagation of cholera as a dis- 
ease, and are familiar with the persistency with 
which it has been asserted by some that the dis- 
ease arises from the development of a particular 
kind of fungus. An elaborate report has just 
been published by Dr, Lewis upon the micro- 
scopic objects found in cholera evacuations in 
India; and after a careful inquiry, under very fa- 
vorable circumstances, he comes to the conclu- 
sion that the cryptogamic theory must be aban- 
doned. He finds that the so-called cholera cells 
of Dr. Swayne and others are of various kinds, 
some of them certainly not fungoid in their na- 
ture, while others are ova of acari and of intes- 
tinal worms, ‘The cysts upon which Dr. Hallier 
dwells with so much weight Dr. Lewis could not 
find in fresh cholera discharges, although he had 
repeatedly developed them. Other unusual bodies 
proved to be either fragments of tissues or ova, 
none of them peculiar to cholera, Cultivation 
does, however, succeed in developing from’ the 
cyst certain cryptogamic bodies, although only 
three per cent. of the experiments were success- 
ful; and similar cysts were found to be developed 
in discharges other than choleraic. The bodies 
resembling spores, so common in cholera dis- 
charges, Dr. Lewis finds to be either globules of 
a fatty nature, altered blood cells, corpuscles im- 
bedded in a tenacious substance, or a globular 
condition of certain infusoria. 

The subject of the so-called micrococcus, which 
Dr. Hallier supposed to be the germ of cholera, 
Dr. Lewis examined critically, without being 
able to find any evidence to prove the existence 
of such bodies or having such relations. 

The general results reached by Dr. Lewis, as 
summed up by him, are, first, that no cysts ex- 
ist in choleraic discharges which are not found 
under other conditions; second, that cysts or 
‘* sporangia” of fungi are very rarely found under 
any circumstances in alvine discharges; third, 
that no special fungus has been developed in 
cholera discharges, the fungus described by Hal- 
lier being certainly not confined to such ; fourth, 
that there are no animalcular developments— 
either as to nature or proportionate amount— 
peculiar to cholera, and that the same organisms 
may be developed in nitrogenous material even 
outside the body; last, that the supposed débris 
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of intestinal epithelium is not of this origin, but 
appears to result from effused blood plasma. 


CHARACTER OF SUN SPOTS. 


According toarecent communication of Profess- 
or Zillner, as given in Nature, ‘‘the sun spots are 
slag-like by the radiation of heat on the glowing 
and liquid surface of the sun, the products of the 
cooling having again dissolved in consequence of 
the disturbance of equilibrium produced by them- 
selves in the atmosphere. When these disturb- 
ances are not only local, but generally distributed, 
the formation of new spots is but little favored at 


the times of such general motion of the atmos- | 


phere, because then the most essential conditions 
of the surface are wanting for a severe depression 
of temperature by radiation—namely, the rest 
and clearness of the atmosphere. But when the 
surface has again gradually become quiet after 
the dissolution of the spots, the process again 
recommences, and acquires in this manner a pe- 
riodic character, in consequence of the mean re- 
lationships of the surface of the sun, which may 
be considered as attaining an average in long 
periods. The distribution of the spots in area 
must, according to this theory, be determined 
by the zones of greatest atmospheric clearness, 
which, as has been shown, generally coincide with 
the zones of the greatest abundance of spots.” 


TURTLES OF NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN 
AMERICA. 

In a lecture upon ‘‘ The Origin of Species,” by 
Professor Cope, lately delivered at Germantown, 
he remarked upon the differences between the 
turtles of the northern and the southern hemi- 
spheres. These are mainly that the under side of 
the shell, in the southern forms, has eleven plates, 
while that of the northern has but ten. The 
northern turtle withdraws its head between the 


two shells by bending its vertebral column, but | 


the southern throws its head around one side un- 
der the shell, much as a bird buries its head un- 
derits wing. Inthe turtle of the southern hemi- 
sphere both bones of the pelvis are united to the 
lower shell by a vertebral brace ; in the northern, 
they are entirely separated. These are the strong 
characteristics of the two varieties; but in the 
upper bed of the mesozoic age, in the green sands 
of New Jersey, turtles are found which have 
some of the characteristics of those of the south- 
ern hemisphere. In these, however, the bones 
of the pelvis are not joined to the lower shell, 
but there are slight projections on the shell im- 
mediately under the pelvis, which nearly approach 
a junction. 


ANTIQUITY OF THE CAT. 


In a late communication to the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris Mr. Lenormant calls attention 
to the fact that the common cat was introduced 
into Egypt at a comparatively late period; so 
much so, indeed, that it is not mentioned at any 
time in the Bible, and it is believed to be with- 
out a generic name in Hebrew. It was unknown 
to the Assyrians and Babylonians; and in their 


Egypt, it seems to have been still later in getting 
into Greece and Rome, delineations of it bein 
entirely wanting on the monuments of these coun- 
tries. Its place as an exterminator of rats was 
| supplied among the Greeks by the fitch-marten, 
| or European polecat; while the Romans made 
| use of another species of weasel for the same pur- 
| pose. According to Professor Pictet, the names 
| of the cat, in all the European languages, do not 
belong to the earlier period of the Aryan lan- 
guage, but are of a recent date, and derive their 
origin from the Latin catus. Asa domestic ani- 
| mal, nevertheless, the cat was of decided antiq- 
uity in India, even if unknown to the primitive 
| Aryans, 





ANTIQUITY OF THE PIG. 


According to Mr. Lenormant, the pig was not 
known as a domestic animal in the primitive civ- 
ilization of Egypt. It is not mentioned in the 
text either of the ancient or of the middle em- 
| pire, while figures of it are entirely wanting on 
the monuments of these two great periods of 
Egyptian culture.. At that time, however, the 

pig, in its wild state, must have been abundant 

| in the marshes of Lower Egypt, where it still oc- 
| curs and supplies food to many of the Mussul- 
man fellahs, in spite of the prohibitory precepts 
of the Koran. ‘The lack of figures of the wild 
boar in the ancient Egyptian monuments is, per- 
haps, to be explained by the idea of absolute im- 
purity which the Egyptian religion attached to 
the wild and domestic pig preventing them from 
| considering it as either game to be pursued or 
| flesh to be eaten. But at a later period of 
Egyptian culture the animal makes its appear- 
ance in the monuments of the country, although 
not prior to the time of the eighteenth dynasty, 
during which drawings of pigs were represented 
upon the rural scenes, and painted upon the 
walls of the tombs. _ 





FAYRER ON SNAKE BITES. 


Our readers will pardon us for having »much 
| to say in reference to supposed remedies for poi- 
| son by snake bites; but the importance of the 
| subject must be a sufficient excuse, as we are at 
| present adrift in regard to any reliable remedies, 
those that have been accepted with implicit faith 
for so many years having proved to be, in the 
opinion of competent investigators, almost en- 
tirely worthless. The method of injecting am- 
| monia into the veins, as devised by Dr. Halford, 
of Australia, and brought forward with so much 
positiveness, seems, after all, of little or no prac- 
tical value, at least in other places than Australia. 
This is shown most conclusively by the detail 
of a series of experiments, the results of which 
have been lately published, by Dr. Fayrer, of 
Calcutta, as having been made with great care. 
The conclusions to which Dr. Fayrer arrives 
| are that, in the present state of our knowledge 
jon the subject, we can do but little in these 
| cases except to neutralize or counteract the ac- 
| tion of the poison, while, as to antidotes, he has 
| but slight hope of the discovery of any thing 

















peculiar nomenclature the lion and the panther | that shall prove to be such in the ordinary sense. 
were referred to the dogs, for want of a different | His experiments were made, of course, chiefly 
point of comparison among their domestic ani- | upon lower animals, with a view to test the ef- 
mals. It was not until the Semite period that | fects of the poison as administered by himself, 
we find any pictorial illustrations of this animal. | supplemented by observations of cases where he 
Tardy as was its introduction, however, into | was called to visit patients professionally. ‘The 
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animals experimented upon were the ox, horse, 
goat, dog, cat, pig, mungoose, fowls, fish, harm- 
less snakes, poisonous snakes, lizards, frogs, 
toads, etc. He found the intensity of action of 
the poison of different serpents to vary quite 
considerably, that of the cobra perhaps being 
considered as representing the most venomous, 
while the Calophides and the Crotalide are 
generally treated by the natives as being much 
less so than the others. 

The general symptoms of poisoning he con- 
siders to be of much the same character. In 
some cases the convulsions, however, are more 
marked than in others, death being preceded in 
some by a more lethargic appearancé ; but in ev- 
ery case the symptoms all point to exhaustion and 
paralysis of the nerve centres, every function 
failing rapidly, and vitality soon becoming ex- 
tinct. A complete loss of consciousness is gen- 
erally preceded by local paralysis, great depres- 
sion, faintness, exhaustion, nausea, vomiting, 
hemorrhage, relaxation, and involuntary evacu- 
ations, not unfrequently of a sanguineous or 
muco-sanguineous character. Little is shown 
by a post-mortem examination beyond the 
marks of the fangs and of the wounds immedi- 
ately around them; although in certain cases in- 
filtration and perhaps decomposition of the tis- 
sues appear. ‘The lungs are not congested, nor 
is the heart overloaded. The viscera appear 
natural, and death does not seem to be depend- 
ent upon the disturbance of any one particular 
function. A remarkable difference is seen in 
the effect upon the blood by the bite of different 
species. ‘Thus, in the case of the lower ani- 
mals, the blood coagulates firmly on being re- 
moved from the body when death follows from 
poisoning by the colubrine snakes, while in cases 
of death by the poison of the viper it remains 
permanently fluid. No explanation is given of 
this peculiarity. From experiments Dr. Fayrer 
ascertained that the poison acts with more vigor 
on warm-blooded animals, birds being especially 
sensitive—a fowl sometimes being known to die 
in a few seconds. ‘The power of resistance gen- 


erally appears to be in proportion to the size of | 


the animal, although cats seem to resist the in- 
fluence of poison almost as long as dogs of three 
or four times their weight. Cold-blooded ani- 
mals he found to succumb to the poison more 
slowly, though fish, non-venomous serpents, and 
mollusca all die. He, however, agrees with the 


ing either powerless or quite inert. A ligature, 
excision, or cautery, if applied in time, appears 
to be the only rational remedy that can be of 
any avail in a really poisonous case. Stimu- 
lants are not unfrequently judiciously recom- 
mended ; but as antidotes, in the ordinary sense 
of the term, they have no special value. 


GOURAMI FISH. 


The gourami is by no means difficult to trans- 
port, having been successfully carried from the 
| Mauritius to China. Quite recently twenty or 
| thirty small ones were taken from Mauritius as 
| far as the Isthmus of Suez, the water in which 
| they were placed having been changed every day. 
| On reaching their destination they were placed 
| in a fresh-water canal, where they are thriving. 
| This fish is said to breed readily, commencing 
in the second year, and attaining in time a 
weight of eight or ten pounds, although con- 
sidered best when weighing only about four 
pounds. 





PECULIARITIES OF MADEIRAN ENTOMOLOGY. 


The entomology of the island of Madeira, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wollaston, presents some very 
peculiar features, as compared with that of the 
main-land ; this being especially the case in re- 
gard to the coleoptera. From a late review by 
Mr. Wallace, in Nature, of the paper of Mr. 
Wollaston we learn that the most striking facts 
indicated are: first, the affinity of the Madeiran 
with the Mediterranean fauna; second, the to- 
tal absence of certain large divisions of coleop- 
tera abundant in that fauna; third, the num- 
ber of new and peculiar species and new and 
anomalous genera ; and fourth, the unexampled 
preponderance of apterous species. This char- 
acteristic is exhibited very strikingly by the fact 
that species are apterous in Madeira which are 
winged elsewhere; also that genera usually wing- 
ed embrace apterous species only in Madeira; 
and again, by the presence of peculiar or endemic 
apterous genera, some of which have winged al- 
| lies, while others belong to groups wholly apter- 
ous. ‘This shows, evidently, according to Mr. 
Wallace, that there is something in Madeira 
which tends to render wings rudimentary ; and 
| Mr. Wollaston himself suggests that it is con- 
| nected with exposure to a stormy atmosphere. 
| He observes, further, that many of the winged 
| species have wings more developed than usual ; 





observation of Dr. Mitchell and others, that poi- | and Mr. Darwin, applying his peculiar views 
sonous serpents are not affected by their own | of selection to the case, gives as the explana- 
bite; that is, that a cobra may bite itself or | tion that the act of flying exposes the insects 
another cobra with no evil result, but that the} to be blown out to sea and destroyed, and 
less poisonous serpents are somewhat affected by | those that flew least lived the longest; and by 
the more poisonous kinds, although slowly. | that process the race became apterous. On 
Strange as it may appear, the bodies of animals | the other hand, with species to which flight was 
that are poisoned by snakes may be eaten by | a necessity, the strongest-winged lived the lon- 
man and animals with impunity. Of this the | gest, and thus their wings became more and more 
experimenter had frequent proof. He found, | developed in each successive generation. 


however, that the blood of an animal that died 
from snake poison is itself poisonous, and that THEORY OF ATMOSPHERIC GERMS. 


if injected into another animal it destroys life. 
Although venomous snakes are not affected, or 
but slightly, by snake poison, they readily suc- 
cumb to strychnine or carbolic acid, the latter 
substance appearing to destroy them very rapid- 
ly, and to be an object of special aversion. 

The usual remedies in the way of antidotes, 


Dr. Fayrer considers of very little account, as be- | 


In a paper on the ‘‘ Theory of Atmospheric 
Germs,” by Dr. Sansom, published in the April 
number of the Quarterly Jeanaal of Science, aft- 
er a critical examination and testing of the va- 
rious views held by different writers on this ques- 
tion, the author comes to the following conclu- 
sions: ‘*1, Putrefaction, mildew formation, and 
the appearance of organisms can be checked or 
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absolutely prevented by the existence of certain 
agents in the air supplied to a putrescible body. 
2. The power of such agents can in no sense be 
measured by their chemical constitution and | 
characters. From many experiments, the fol- 
lowing expresses their order of efficiency from 
weakest to strongest: (1.) chloride of lime; 
(2.) sulphurous acid, ammonia, sulphuric ether ; , : : 
(3.) chloroform ; (4.) camphor; (5.) iodine, phos-| An interesting communication in regard to the 
phorus, creosote, carbolic acid. 8. The agents | currents of the Mediterranean has lately been 
which stop fermentation are vegetable, not ani- made, in various journals, by Dr. William B. 
mal, poisons. Fungi will grow in the presence | Carpenter, based upon the result of his experi- 
of hydrocyanic acid and-of strychnia. 4. Com-| ments made on board the Porcupine during the 
parative experiments show that a given vola-| deep-sea sounding surveys in the Mediterrane- 
tile agent is far more efficient when it is con-| an in the past year. We have already given 
tained in the air supplied to a putrescible solu- our readers a synopsis of the results obtained in 
tion than when an equal quantity is mixed with | the summer of 1869, on board the Porcupine, 
the solution itself. 5. Allfungoid organisms can during the expeditions of which Dr. Carpenter 
be prevented by the presence of a minute pro-| was also a member; and although the work of 
portion of creosote, carbolic acid, ammonia, hy- | 1870 does not include dredgings at such enor- 
drochlorie acid, or sulphurous acid in the air, | mous depths as three miles, it is scarcely inferior 


of his spectroscopic observations) has been con. 
firmed, if not demonstrated, namely, that the 
sierra consists of multitudes of rosy prominences 
resembling the large ones in all other attributes 
except size. 


CARPENTER ON MEDITERRANEAN 
CURRENTS, 








though beneath the surface of the fluid are found | 
numerous bacteria and vibrios. ‘There seems to 
be no escape from the conclusion that the germs 
of fungi exist in the air, and are destroyed by 
the volatile poisonous agent.” 


in value. One of the most important points 
reached was the determination of a deep-sea cur- 
rent in the Mediterranean running to the west- 
ward, as the counterpart of the surface current 
from the eastward through the straits. This had 


. been suspected for a long time, in view of the 
PROCTOR ON THE SOLAR CORONA. fact that a current was continually entering the 

Mr. Richard A. Proctor has published in the | straits from the Atlantic; it being, of course, 
April number of the Quarterly Journal of Sci- | readily inferred that this surface current was to 
ence a critical discussion of the observations made | restore the level of the Mediterranean, lowered 
during the eclipse of last December, with special | by the immense amount of evaporation. In the 





reference to the interpretation of the solar coro- 
na. It may be remembered that just before the | 
eclipse took place he showed within what limits | 
the problems to be solved by the phenomena in 
question were restricted, and stated that the prin- 
cipal object to be reached was the determination 
of the questions connected with the corona. He 
now proceeds to show to what extent the ground 
has been covered, how far his own anticipations 
have been fulfilled, and what yet remains for 
further inquiry. In this paper he introduces 
what he considers a reform in the nomenclature 
of the sun, substituting the word ‘‘ sierra” for 
that colored layer or envelope of prominence- 
matter in the sun to which the name chromo- 
sphere has usually been given. ‘The paper is 
followed by a summary of the fruits of the vari- 
ous eclipse expeditions; namely, in the first place, 
that the corona has at length been photographed, 
so that its peculiarities may be studied at our 
leisure, without fear of mistakes arising from in- 
exact delineation; second, that the connection 
between the ring-formed and the radiated corona 
has been demonstrated by the photographic and 
other evidence, showing how the height of the 
bright inner corona corresponds with that of the 
outer corona (this is thought by him to be a most 
important discovery); third, that the fact of one 
of the lines of the corona spectrum being identi- 
cal with Kirchhoff’s 1474, a line seen in the spec- 
trum of our own aurora, has been abundantly 
demonstrated ; fourth, that the region in which 
the Fraunhofer lines have their origin has been 
ascertained and shown to be an atmospheric en- 
velope (which may be some two or three hun- 
dred miles deep) lying immediately above the 
atmosphere; fifth, that the theory. that the sierra 
is of the nature of an atmosphere has been inval- 
idated, and that the earlier opinion (which Pro- 
fessor Respighi had supported on the evidence 





opinion of some the effect was simply to con- 
centrate the salt of this inland sea and cause it 
to saturate the lower strata, and perhaps even to 
form solid beds of salt at the bottom. This sup- 
position, however, can easily be proved to be un- 
tenable. The method adopted by the Porcu- 
pine party to show the existence of an outward 
under-current consisted in the use of what was 
called the ‘‘ current drag,” an apparatus so con- 
stituted as to present a resisting surface so much 
larger than that of the boat from which it was 
suspended that although the latter might tend 
to move in the direction of the surface current, 
this would be counteracted by the action of the 
under-current upon the ‘‘drag.” In some in- 
stances the effect was simply to retard the veloc- 
ity of the surfuce movement; but in others the 
boat was actually carried against the surface cur- 
rent by that of a lower depth. 

A chemical examination of the water brought 
up from great depthsin the Mediterranean proved, 
as suspected, that the deep-sea water was more 
salt than that at the surface, and that, conse- 
quently, the tendency to saturation existed, but 
nothing could be found to show the existence of 
a bed of salt at the bottom ; and strata of water 
of less density were met with below those of 
greater density. It will, therefore, be readily 
understood that the outward current in large part 
carries with it the excess of salt produced by the 
surface evaporation referred to. ‘The cause of 
the circulation itself is due, according to Dr. 
Carpenter, to purely hydrostatic action, which 
he explains as follows: The water of the Medi- 
terranean is continually losing by evaporation a 
larger amount than is returned to it by rain or 
rivers, and consequently the inflow from the 
Atlantic must take place to keep up this level. 
If this inflow consisted of fresh-water the total 
quantity of salt in the Mediterranean would re- 
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main the same, and the density would therefore 
undergo no increase. But as the upper current 
of salt-water brings in a certain quantity of salt, 
in addition to that which the Mediterranean 
basin previously contained, the density of this 
water a increased, and a column of it reaching 
to any given depth becomes heavier than a cor- 
responding column of Atlantic water. Conse- 
quently the excess of downward pressure will dis- 
place the lower portion of the column of water, 
which will flow outward as anunder-current. The 
withdrawal of a portion of the lower stratum will 
produce a renewed reduction of the surface level, 
taken in connection with continued evaporation, 
and this will occasion a further inflow of Atlantic 
water, which in turn undergoes concentration. 
And this interchange will be maintained per- 
petually, there being, on the one hand, a tendency 
to the restoration of the level lowered by excess- 
ive evaporation, and on the other a tendency 
to a restoration of the equilibrium disturbed by 
excess of pressure. ‘The inflow and outflow will 
thus keep each other in check, so that neither the 





lowering of the level nor the increase of density 
will ever exceed a very limited amount. 

This explanation, Dr. Carpenter thinks, re- 
ceived additional confirmation by the phenome- 
na observed in the currents of the Baltic. Here 
an immense amount of fresh-water is received 
from the lakes and rivers, which tends to dilute 
the waters of the sea. An outflow is established 
from the surface, which, of course, being contin- 
ued without any counteracting tendency, would 
in time wash out every particle of salt, were it 
not for an under-current which brings back into 
it the salt-water from the North Sea. Thus, 
while the surface current is tending to reduce the 
level of the Baltic to that of the North Sea, the 
influx of fresh-water into the Baltic and the out- 
flow of a portion of the salt-water must tend to 
diminish the density; and the equilibrium is 
maintained by the inward passage of a body of 
salt-water from the depths. The case is, there- 
fore, exactly the reverse of that of the Mediter- 
ranean, but such as would be expected in view 
of the hypothesis advanced by Dr. Carpenter. 





Chitur’s Wistorical Rerard, 


THE UNITED STATES. 
UR Record is closed on the 21st of June. 
The Ohio Democratic Convention assem- 
bled at Columbus June 1, and nominated Gen- 
eral George W. Cook for Governor. The reso- 
lutions recognize the new Constitutional amend- 
ments, denounce the Ku-Klux bill, and favor 
universal amnesty. ‘The Republican Convention, 
June 21, nominated Colonel Noyes for Governor, 

The New Hampshire Legislature was organ- 
ized June 7. ‘The Democrats had, by an alliance 
with the Labor Reform party, obtained a decisive 
majority. Mr. James A. Weston, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, was chosen for Governor of the 
State. 

The President has appointed George W. Cur- 
tis of New York, Joseph Medill of Chicago, 
Alexander G. Cattell of New Jersey, Damson 
A. Walker of Pennsylvania, E. B. Elliott of the 
Treasury Department, and Joseph H. Blackfan 
of the Post-Office Department, to carry out the 
object of that clause in the Appropriation bill, 
passed March 3, 1871, authorizing the President 
to prescribe such rules and regulations for the 
admission of persons into the civil service of 
the United States as will best promote the ef- 
ficiency thereof, and ascertain the fitness of 
each candidate in respect to age, health, charac- 
ter, knowledge, and ability for the service into 
which he seeks to enter. The Board was to 
convene on the 28th of June at the Interior De- 
partment. 

The United States army has been finally re- 
duced to a peace footing, in accordance with the 
act of Congress of July 15, 1870. Under this ar- 
rangement our regular army will consist of one 
general, onelieutenant-general, four major-gener- 
als, and three brigadier-generals, with the usual 
complement of staff in the field. Besides, there 
will be the adjutant, quartermaster, commissary, 
and surgeon generals, with their respective subor- 
dinates ; the Corps of Engineers, the Ordnance 





Department, the Signal Corps, ten regiments of 
cavalry, five regiments of artillery, twenty-five 
regiments of infantry, the Military Academy, and 
a body of Indian scouts, The rank and file will 
consist of 30,000 enlisted men, apportioned as fol- 
lows: engineers, 300 ; infantry, 15,000; cavalry, 
10,000; artillery, 3635; non-commissioned staff, 
6; ordnance sergeants and men, 30. The In- 
dian scouts will foot up 1000; company laun- 
dresses, 1700; employes of the Quartermaster's 
Department, 2500. ‘The total number of enlist- 
ed men and attachés for whom rations will have 
to be issued is 35,284. It is expected that it will 
be necessary to re-enlist 6000 during the year to 
keep the army up to this standard. 

In response to a call by Mr. G. W. Miller, 
Superintendent of the Insurance Department of 
New York State, delegates assembled in New 
York city, May 24, from eighteen States, consti- 
tuting a National Insurance Congress, to care- 
fully investigate the whole subject of insurance 
as a matter of governmental supervision. ‘The 
congress consisted entirely of State commis- 
sioners and superintendents. After a session of 
nine days, during which important reports were 
submitted by the various committees appointed, 
the congress was adjourned until October 18. 

The statue of Professor Samuel F. B. Morse, 
the inventor of the electric telegraph, was un- 
veiled in Central Park, New York, June 10. 
Addresses were delivered on the occasion by 
Governor Hoffman, William C. Bryant, A. Oak- 
ey Hall, and Cyrus W. Field. The event was 
celebrated in the evening at the Academy of 
Music. Congratulations to Professor Morse by 
telegraph were received from all parts of the coun- 
try, from Canada, from Havana, and other quar- 
ters. 


DISASTERS. 


There was an explosion of three tons of pow- 
der in the powder-mills at Enfield, Connecticut, 
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May 25, demolishing the building in which the | | ‘t The course which events are taking justify the be- 
accident occurred, and killing three men. ee ne ee Leola A Angee ons 
The steam-boiler of a tug-boat exploded at Port | tion at Mont Parnasse to the Ecole Militaire, and is 
Huron, Michigan, May 25, killing seven men. woceeding. along the bets poy coward the Tuileries, 
: The shaft of a coal mine at West Pittston, the Louvre, ond the van ‘Vendéme, is ey a 
Pennsylvania, operated by Blake and Co., and uently to advance upon the Hétel de Ville. General 
owned by the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, Glinchart, having made himself master of the Opera, 
caught fire May 27. ‘There was no other | the St, Lazare railway meer ena the Batignolles, has 
“. Pe 7 | carried the barricades at Clichy. General mirault 
egress for the miners there at work, and of 37 | js approaching the foot of Montmartre with two divis. 
men and boys 16 lost their lives before succor | ions. General Montaudan, following the movement 
could be rendered, and several died after being << Sane eee ee Lag Vallois, 
rescued. ‘The shaft was 280 feet in depth. At | taken i05 guns and crowds of | Aha: Broek g 
the funeral of eight of the miners the Rev. Mr. | ance of the insurgents is gradually declining, and there 
Evans stated that he had attended the funerals is every ground for hoping that if the struggle is not 
of 6400 men during a residence of thirty - nine Hate piv gms By ong! toes t by to-morrow at the very 
: : , : . . 
years in Luzerne and Schuylkill counties. 

During the first days of June the city of New| The loss of the government forces in taking 
Orleans was in some portions flooded through a | possession of the city, after May 22, is estimated 
break in the canal to Lake Pontchartrain. ‘The | as less than 3000; that of the Communists as 
break was on Hogan Avenue. One hundred | 10,000 killed and 20,000 prisoners. ‘The “last 
squares of the city, including 2500 houses, were | ditch” of the insurgents was found in the ceme- 
inundated. The injury to property was estimated | tery of Pere la Chaise. The final surrender was 
at $500,000. | made on the 28th of May. General Vinoy was 

A hurricane struck Galveston, Texas, June | appointed military governor of the city; but 
12, and continued with great fury for eight hours, | subsequently Paris was divided into four com- 
destroying telegraphic and railroad communica-| mands, under Generals Vinoy, Ladmirault, 
tion, and inflicting serious damage upon the city | Douai, and Cissy. 
and its shipping. Several ships were sunk, and| On May 23, the day after the entry of M‘Ma- 
St. Patrick’s church, which had just been com- | hon’s army, the Archbishop of Paris and his fel- 
pleted, was blown down. | low-captives were transferred from the prison of 

‘The schooner Little Belle, which left the har-| Mazas to that of La Roquette. The next even- 





bor of St. Johns, Newfoundland, laden with pro- | ing M. Darboy, the archbishop; the Abbé de 
visions and a general outfit for the cod-fishery, | Guerry, curé of the Madeleine; three Jesuit fa- 
was driven on the lee shore, midway between St. | thers; and M. Bonjeau, president in the Cour 
Johns and Conception Bay, and dashed to pieces. | de Cassation, were shot. On the night of May 
Forty of the crew, including two women, were | 26-27 sixteen others, held as hostages, appear to 


drowned. have been shot, all but one of them being priests, 


Hibbs including M. Sabatier, the curé of Notre Dame 
OBITUARY. de Lorette. The total number of those sum- 
Brigadier-General Thomas J. Rodman, the in- | marily murdered in this manner, so far as known 
ventor of the Rodman gun, died at Rock Island, | to Major-General Borel, whose official report is 
Illinois, June 7. He was appointed to the West | our authority, was sixty-four. The surviving 
Point Military Academy in 1837. | prisoners would have been shot on the 27th had 
Commodore Josiah Tatnall died at Savannah, | they not withdrawn to a portion of the prison and 
Georgia, June 15, aged seventy-four years. | barricaded themselves. ‘The insurgents made an 

The Hon. C. L. Vallandigham died at Leba- | unsuccessful attempt to burn them alive. 
non, Ohio, June 17, from the effects of a shot-| Among the buildings destroyed were the Tuil- 
wound accidentally inflicted by himself on the | eries, the Palace du Quai d'Orsay (in which the 
previous day. Council of State held its sessions), part of the 

* nee Palais Royal, of the Ministére de Finances, of 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. the Hotel de Ville, of the Palais de Justice, and 

On May 11 the revolution in Colombia was | of the Caserne Napoleon III. ; the churches of 
terminated by a compromise between President | St. Eustache and St. Sulpice ; and the Odéon, the 
Correoso and the rebel General Herrera. Lyrique, and the Porte St. Martin. The bibli- 

Advices from Rio Janeiro, dated May 23, an- | othéque of the Louvre was destroyed, but the 
nounced that the Brazilian government had pre- | museum was saved. 
sented to the Chambers a bill for the emancipa- | This destruction of property and life led to the 
tion of all slaves belonging to the crown. Con-| summary execution of a large number of the cap- 
vict slaves also are to become free after seven | tured insurgents. MM. Assi, Rossel, and Roche- 
years’ imprisonment, their owners to be indemni- | fort were imprisoned to await trial. M. Delez- 
fied from the treasury. cluse was killed during the conflict in Paris. 

On the morning of June 11 the city of Tampi-| Some changes have taken place in the Thiers 
co, Mexico, the stronghold of the insurgents, was | cabinet. M. Lambrecht succeeds M. Picard as 
stormed by the government forces, and taken at | Minister of the Interior, and General Cissy has 
the point of the bayonet. been appointed Minister of War, to succeed Le 

. | Flo, who becomes the French minister to Russia. 
EUROPE. On the 31st of May Prince Napoleon address- 

After the entry of the French troops into Paris | ed a letter to M. Jules Favre full of bitter de- 
the conflict between the Thiers government and | nunciation of the men of September 4 and their 
the Commune proceeded rapidly to its conclu-| policy. He says: ‘‘The 4th September, the ar- 
sion. The following circular to the prefects of | mistice discussed at Ferritres, the defense of 
Departments was issued by M. Thiers May 25: | Paris, the preliminaries of Versailles, the 18th 
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of March, the peace of Frankfort, the burning | murdered, or otherwise ill-treated. The expedi- 
of Paris—behold your mournful dates! History | tion, accompanied by the ships of other Kuro- 
will call you Zhomme fatal. It will find in your | pean nations, including a French, and, it is be- | 
conduct but one motive for action—the hate for | lieved, an English and Prussian vessel also, 
the name of Napoleon.” He admits that the | reached its destination about the lst of June. A 
empire had committed great faults. ‘* But,” he | dispatch from Admiral Rodgers, dated June 3, 
adds, ‘our disasters date from you. Let each | stated that Minister Low and the Corean envoys 


bear his part. Without doubt it was a grievous 
error to count too much upon the forces of 





had exchanged professions of amicable inten- 
tions, which, however, were soon followed by a 
conflict. 


France, and to commit in 1870 the fault which ** The Monocacy, the Palos, and four 
Prussia committed in 1806; to look too much | steam-launches, under Commander Blake, were 
to our victories under the great republic and the | sent, June 1, to examine the river Sable at a point 
first empire; to think too little of the powerful | called Difficult Passage on the French chart No. 





enemy we had to combat; to contemplate the | 


Crimea in 1854 and Italy in 1859, instead of 
calmly looking in the face the German forces in 
1870, headed by remarkable men. I neither 
wish to nor can I deny these faults, for which 
the Napoleons pay far more heavily by their 
heart-felt grief than by their mere exile; but the 
Emperor has never sought to cling to the throne 
by a peace which might save his power by im- 
posing too great sacrifices on France. Mark! 
we have one consolation, that of having fallen 
with the country, while, on the contrary, your 
elevation dates from its misfortunes.” In con- 
clusion, he urges that safety can only be found 
in a free expression of the popular will. 

The National Assembly, June 8, abrogated the 
law proscribing the Orleans princes by 484 yeas 
to 103 nays, and proceeded to declare valid the 
elections of the Duke d’Aumale and the Prince 
de Joinville to seats in the Assembly by a vote 
of 448 to 113. 

Jules Mires, the celebrated banker, and founder 
of the Crédit Foncier, died early in June, aged 
sixty-two years. 

A telegram from London, June 5, announced 
the completion of the submarine telegraph be- 
tween Singapore and Hong-Kong. ‘This enter- 
prise brings London, New York, and San Fran- 
cisco into direct telegraphic communication with 
China. 

The 16th of June was celebrated in Germany 
by the triumphal entry of the German armies 
into Berlin, and in all papal countries as the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the accession of Pope 
Pius IX. to the papacy. The present pope is | 
the only successor of St. Peter who has reigned | 
for twenty-five years. 

The transfer of the Italian capital to Rome was 
to take place July 1. 


2750, at a point where navigation was most 
perilous. Masked batteries, manned by several 
thousand Coreans, were unmasked, and opened 
a heavy fire without warning upon our people. 
The French ship in advance fought gallantly. 
Our vessels, bearing up, drove the enemy from 
their works, ‘The tide swept all the ships past 
the batteries. ‘They anchored, and threw shells 
among the retreating enemy. ‘The vessels re- 
turning received no fire, the enemy having been 
driven from their forts. Our people display- 
ed great gallantry, and only two were slightly 
wounded.” 

Advices from Singapore, dated May 26, re- 
ported a volcanic eruption, accompanied by an 
earthquake, on the island of Rua. ‘The country 
was completely devastated, and 400 dead bodies 
had already been recovered. ‘The outflow from 
the craters attained great dimensions, filling up 
the country to a depth of one hundred feet for 
miles around. Disrupted fragments that were 
thrown high into the air aided the work of de- 
struction, After the shock had passed there 
were still eruptions of volumes of steam and hot 
water, 

A report has been received by the State De- 
partment at Washington from Minister Low, 
giving an account of a series of earthquakes at 
Bathang, in the province of Se-chuen, China. 
After an unprecedented rise of waters, April 1 
-11, the country for nearly 400 miles around 
was convulsed by earthquakes. Eight temples 
were thrown down, 2421 dwellings were de- 
stroyed, and 2298 persons crushed by the fall- 
ing walls. A fire broke out among the ruins, 
raging for five days, and destroying the lives of 
hundreds who were lying wounded and helpless 
among the ruins of their homes. Steep hills 





A marriage has been arranged between Al- 
fred Ernest Albert, Duke of Edinburgh—the 
second son of Queen Victoria—and the princess 
Thyra of Denmark, the third daughter of Chris- 
tian 1X. ‘The princess is nineteen years of age, 
and the duke twenty-seven. 


A dispatch from Constantinople, dated June | 


7, announced that a conflagration had broken out 
in that city, involving 200 houses, 


ASIA. 


The naval expedition to Corea, consisting of 
five vessels, commanded by Admiral Rodgers, and 
accompanied by Mr. Low, our minister to China, 
left Nangasaki, Japan, on the 17th of May. The 
expedition was undertaken for the purpose of en- 
deavoring to make a treaty with the Corean au- 
thorities for the protection of shipwrecked sailors 
of civilized nations, who, when hitherto cast upon 
the shores of that peninsula, have been enslaved, 


sunk out of sight, and in their places naught is 
seen but yawning gulfs; while in other places the 
earth upheaved, leaving hills many feet in height. 
| The mail steamship China, arriving at San 
| Francisco June 12, reported that on May 23, in 
| latitude 34° 54’, longitude 143° 42’, she sawajunk 
| flying a signal of distress, and ran alongside, 
blowing a steam-whistle, but was unable to board 
the junk, as it was rolling heavily. After some 
time had elapsed hands were seen waving from 
the cabin windows, and finally five persons were 
rescued from the wreck. They report that they 
were driven off the Japanese coast in a terrific 
gale. Eleven of the crew had died of starvation. 

Reports reached San Francisco, June 12, of 
the burning of a cooly ship, which on the 4th of 
May left Macao, China, with a cargo of from 500 
to 600 coolies, for Peru. She was burned to the 
water’s edge, about fifty miles off Hong-Kong. 
It is supposed that over 500 coolies lost their 
lives by being burned or drowned. 








Ciitor’s 


HE Drawer mingles in none of the political 
wranglings of the time. Pleasantry is non- 
partisan. Now and then, however, a waggish 
hit is so palpable, and is so thoroughly enjoyed 
by those who are hitted, that it is right and prop- 
er to pass it around for the general delectation. 
Of such is the following, told by way of illustra- 
ting the significance of the ‘‘new-departure” 
movement, and the recent utterances of Mr. Jef- 
ferson Davis and Mr. Alexander H. Stephens : 
A negro on his (supposed) death-bed desired 
to make his peace, as he expressed it, ‘‘ with 
eternity.” Said the father confessor to him: 
“* Now, Caesar, are you quite sure you have for- 
given all of your enemies? Do you freely for- 
give your neighbor Brown for the great injury he 
has done you?” ‘To which Cesar meekly re- 
plied, ‘‘ Massa, if I’s gwine to die, den I forgib 
him ; but if I gets well, den dat niggah better 
look out for hissef, sah!” 


Dorne good under difficulties is thus illustra- 
ted in the experience of a missionary of the 
American Sunday-School Union in Missouri : 

** At the first settlement I came to I found 
that there had never been a Sunday-school in 
that region, and the people could hardly under- 
stand what I wanted. One had never seen a 
Sunday-school, and thought there must be some 
trick about it. Having some books with me, I 
proposed to givehimone. ‘ No, Sir, [don’t want 
it; I can’t afford it; for I know, if I take it, 
there'll be some sort of officer arter taxes on it.’ 
I wrote on the fly-leaf, ‘No tax to be collected 
on this book,’ and then he consented to take it. 

‘*To ascertain the condition of the settlement, 
I asked a woman, ‘Is society good?’ She re- 
plied, ‘I reckon so. I don’t know him myself, 
but never heard any thing bad against any man 
by that name round these parts.’” 

This resembles the answer that another mis- 
sionary of the society, exploring ‘‘ The Pines” 
in New Jersey, got from the wife of a hunter, at 
whose cabin he called. ‘‘ Are there any Pres- 
byterians in these parts?” ‘‘Z don’t know if 
husband ever shot any. I’llask him.” 

An old man in Kentucky told the missionary, 
**I’'m strong against Sunday-schools, because it’s 
wrong to dias the minds of children,” 

Another missionary of the society, in Illinois, 
writes: ‘‘ I spent a night with a man who boasts 
of eleven children, and owns that he never paid 
twenty-five cents for books or papers for them, 
although his tobacco costs him $20 a year.” 


During one of the visitations of Bishop Tal- 
bot in Nebraska he had occasion, as bishops and 
ministers often have in new and sparsely settled 





territories, to hold service in a log school-house, 


in Richardson County, for the pioneers. In the | 
course of the service he gave out a hymn, read | 
it through, and, as there was no one present to | 
‘* raise the tune,” commenced the singing him- 
self. Finding that he was executing a solo he} 
omitted the second verse, and passed on to the 
last. One of the pioneers noticed this nefarious 
proceeding, and, not being willing to submit to 
it, jumped up and shouted, ‘‘ Hello, mister! 


Drawer. 


you've skipped!” The fact was patent. The 
bishop sang the missing verse; and, as he has 
magnificent voice, the pioneer was clearly justi- 
fiable in demanding the execution of the whole 
programme. ‘The bishop tells this to Ais friends ; 
we to ours, 


We have a very good story of the Hon. Ben- 
jamin F, Butler that has not yet found its way into 
the newspapers: When a student in college it 
was binding on the students to attend the college 
church—a duty which to him was very irksome. 
On one occasion he heard the preacher (who was 
also a professor) advancing propositions like the 
following: (1.) That the elect alone would be 
saved, (2.)'That among those who, by the world, 
were called Christians probably not more than 
one in a hundred belonged really and truly to the 
elect. (3.) That the others, by reason of their 
Christian privileges, would suffer more hereafter 
than the heathen, who had never heard the Gos- 
pel at all. Mr. Butler, whose audacity was as 
conspicuous as his reverence, made a note of 
these propositions, and on the strength of them 
drew up a petition to the faculty, soliciting ex- 
emption from further attendance at the church, 
as only preparing for himself a more terrible 
future. For, said he, the congregation here 
amounts to six hundred persons, and nine of these 
are professors. Now, if only one in a hundred is 
to be saved, it follows that three even of the fac- 
ulty must be damned. He (Benjamin F. Butler), 
being a mere student, could not expect to be saved 
in preference to a professor. Far, he said, be it 
from him to cherish so presumptuous a hope! 
Nothing remained for him, therefore, but perdi- 
tion. In this melancholy posture of affairs he 
was naturally anxious to abstain from any thing 
that might aggravate his future punishment ; 
and, as church attendance had been shown in 
last Sunday’s sermon to have this influence on 
the non-elect, he trusted that the faculty would 
for all time coming exempt him from it! 

The result of this petition, written out in an 
imposing manner, and formally presented to the 
faculty, was that Butler received a public repri- 
mand for irreverence, and, but for the influence 
of one or two friends in the faculty, would have 
been expelled. 


In one of his first law cases General Butler 
said, in the usual way, when the case was called, 
‘*Let notice be given.” 

‘¢ In what paper ?” asked the venerable clerk. 

“Tn the Lowell Advertiser,” said Butler, se- 
lecting a local paper detested by the party to 
which the clerk and the judges belonged. There 
was a pause. 

‘¢'The Lowell Advertiser !” said the clerk, re- 
straining his feelings. ‘‘I don’t know such a 
paper.” 

‘“* Pray, Mr. Clerk,” said Butler, ‘‘ don’t begin 
telling the Court what you don’t know, or there 
will be no time for any thing else!” 


Tue story of Antony and Cleopatra, so won- 
derfully told by the ‘‘divine William, ” is, in plain, 
brief prose, simply this: She commenced to reign 
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in the year 51 B.c., and reigned twenty-two years. 
She “‘ carried on” in a naughty way with Cwsar, 


and afterward set up a canoe, in which she went | 


a-sailing, dressing, or rather undressing, herself 
so as to look like Venus rising out of the sea; 
about her were lovely children, like Cupids, fan- 
ning her; the handsomest of her women, habited 
like Nereids and Graces, were leaning negligent- 
ly on the sides and shrouds of the vessel. It was 


a regular, first-class, marine ‘‘ Black Crook” af- | 


fair. She successfully ‘‘ went for” Tony. Att- | 
erward she went into the bug business, and cul- 
tivated the asp for ulterior and nefarious pur- 
poses. ‘The end of her career has recently been 
done into verse, and is thus tersely and perspicu- 
ously set forth : 
She got a little p’ison snake, 
And hid it in her gown; 
It gave its little tail a shake, 
And did her job up brown. 


She tumbled down upon her bed, 
Where she was wont to lie, 

Removed her chignon from her head, 
And followed Antony. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Eddy gives an amusing account 
of the manner in which, at his own request, his | 
standing in the church was depreciated. Soon | 
after his settlement in Harvard Street he asked 
that the pulpit be remodeled. It was an elegant- 
ly made pulpit, but too high, too large, too cum- 


| never could be taught to hand things invariably 
| to the left hand of the guests at table. At 
length his master thought of an infallible ex- 
pedient to direct him; and as the coats were 
then worn in Charleston single-breasted, he told 
Sambo always to hand the plates, etc., on the 
button-hole side. Unfortunately, however, for 
the poor negro, on the day after he had received 
this ingenious lesson there was among the guests 
at dinner a foreign gentleman who wore a double- 
breasted coat, and Sambo was for a while com- 
pletely at a stand. He looked first at one side 
of the gentleman's coat, then at the other, and 
finally, quite confounded at the outlandish make 
of the stranger’s garment, cast a despairing look 
at his master, and exclaiming, in a loud voice, 
** Buttons on both sides, massa!” handed the 
plate right over the gentleman’s head. 


In 1867 Judge F—— held the Butler County 
circuit, or district court, in Iowa. One John 
O'Hagan was under indictment for assault with 
intent to commit great bodily harm. The evi- 
dence showed that the defendant had discovered 
that the complainant had gathered a load of 
wood, defendant’s timber, which he was remov- 
ing on an ox-sled; that on the instant he ap- 
proached the complainant, a gray-headed man, 
with a gun, and threatened him with condign 
punishment. The State was represented by a 





bersome. One evening he appeared before the | 
society, and was asked how much lower he de- | 


| 
sired to have the pulpit. He answered, about | 


gentleman who indulged in the following flight : 
‘* Now, gentlemen of the jury, mark the hideous- 
ness of the offense: in the depths of the primeval 


eighteen inches. Upon which an excellent broth- | forest, in the long-drawn aisle of the dim woods, 
er arose, and moved ‘that the minister's stand- | while all nature was shrouded in the white er- 
ing be lowered eighteen inches.” It was so| mine of winter, this poor old man, whose head 


voted. | 


was whitened with the frosts of many winters, 
| having with tremulous fingers succeeded in gath- 

Tuat was a lucid and satisfactory reply of a| ering a few fagots to warm his thin blood, was 
witness in a horse case, recently tried in Bing- | accosted by the prisoner, with a murderous weap- 


hamton, in answer to the question of counsel : | on, with fire in his eye and blood in his heart— 
‘‘ Have you ever made any examinations in the | without a single witness—no other human being 
abdominal regions?” To which the witness re- | there save the Creator, the oxen, and the sled!” 
plied, ‘‘ No; all of my examinations have been 
made in Broome County.” In a recent political contest in the oil region 
of Pennsylvania, a candidate who had been ac- 
Dr. Isaac Watts wrote many touching lines cused by his opponent of want of patriotism dur- 
about thankfulness for mercies, spiritual and | ing our late unpleasantness, took occasion in 
temporal, but none more pleasing than the hymn | vindicating himself to say: ‘‘ Fellow-citizens, my 
commencing competitor has told you of the services he ren- 
dered in the late war. I will follow his example, 
and I shall tell you mine. He basely insinuates 
that I was deaf to the voice of honor in that cri- 
sis. The truth is, I acted a humble part in that 
memorable contest. When the tocsin of war 
‘ summoned the chivalry of the country to rally to 
| the defense of the nation, I, fellow-citizens, ani- 
No man with a pure mind would dream of | mated by that patriotic spirit that glows in every 
making light of such lines as these ; yet a Boston , American’s bosom, hired a substitute for that 
person has the effrontery to submit the following , war, and the bones of that man, fellow-citizens, 
as an improvement : | eu lie bleaching in the valley of the Shenan- 
| doah: 


Whene’er I take m 
How many poor 
* * * 


walks abroad, 
see! 
* * 
How many children in the street 
Half naked I behold, 
While I am clothed from head to feet, 
And covered from the cold! 


Whene’er I take my walks abroad, 
How many poor I see! 
And as I never speaks to them, 


An old story, revamped, and slightly added to, 
They never speaks to me! 


comes to us in a new English book : 

In traveling over a rugged road in Texas Mr. 

WE are indebted toa correspondent at Reading, | Hawkins discovered that his favorite dog, Growl- 
Pennsylvania, for the following, which happened | er, was missing. He was much annoyed at this 
in Charleston, South Carolina, forty years ago: | incident, but was nevertheless disposed to have 
A gentleman who entertained a good deal of | some fun out of it. Shortly after discovering 
company at dinner had a colored man as an at- | hisloss he saw a countryman girdling a tree, and 
tendant who was a native of Africa, and who} cried out to him, 
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‘*T say, mister, did you see a dog come by 
here that looked as if he were a year, or a year 
and a half, or two years old ?” 

** Yes,” responded the woodman, who thought 
the traveler engaged in a little chaffing, ‘* he 
passed about an hour, an hour and a half, or two 


hours ago; and is now a mile, a mile and a half, | 


or two miles ahead ; and had a tail about an inch, 
or an inch and a half, or two inches long.” 

‘*That will do,” said Mr. Hawkins, striking 
his horses right and left with the whip. ‘‘ You 
have done for me to the extent of a foot, or a 
foot and a half, or two feet ;” and he trotted in 
the direction of the Ohio. 


Speakine of familiar old rhymes, in a paper 
contributed to Macmillan’s Magazine, in Janu- 
ary, 1863, the following statement is made: 

It is in ‘* Winder’s Almanac,” for 1636, print- 
ed at Cambridge, that we first tind the now well- 
known popular memorial verses, differing only 
slightly in the wording: 

April, June, and September 

Thirty daies have, as November: 

Ech month else doth never vary 
From thirty-one, save February, 
Which twenty-eight doth still confine, 
Save on leap-year, then twenty-nine. 


This is an error, for in a copy of Grafton’s 
** Abridgement of the Chronicles of Englande,” 
dated 1570, may be found the following : 


Thirty dayes hath November, 
April, June, and September; 
February hath xxviij alone, 
And all the rest haue xxxi. 


Tue recent laying of the corner-stone of the 
Cornell Memorial Church (Methodist), which is 
to be a beautiful and costly building, calls to 
mind the following: A plain, zealous Method- 
ist, who stood looking at the elegant marble 
church of that order on Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, as sorrowfully as if it were some whitened 
sepulchre built in honor of the prophet by the 
Pharisees, who had derided him in his life, see- 
ing Bishop S approaching, exclaimed, with 
a sigh, 

** Ah, Bishop, what would John Wesley say if 
he could lock upon such a thing as this ?” 

The bishop, surveying the edifice as if for the 
first time, replied, 

‘*Tf he had traveled as extensively as I have 
in the country, he would say, ‘ This is decidedly 
the finest specimen of church architecture in the 
connection,’ ” 

This narrow and now obsolete way of looking 
at things has another illustration: When Dr. 
Rice was at the head of the Theological Semina- 
ry at Prince Edward, a parish in Virginia sent 
to him for a minister. Of course they wanted 
all the gifts and graces—a scholar, orator, pastor, 


him in consequence of intemperance. He, how- 
ever, took occasion to say that he felt deeply 
thankful that he had succeeded in escaping two 
| of the greatest evils that could befall any man— 
| one was the penitentiary, the other the Legisla- 
ture! As there were several honorable members 
of the ‘‘ lower house” present the felicitations of 
the speaker were appreciated. 


GIVE US BACK THE TAILS. 


Ir we, as Mr. Darwin says, 

» From monkeys age descended, 

Old Time, in changing things, hath not 
As yet the matter mended. 

Descendants of our ancestors 
Have no such times as they, 

Who had no rent of house or tax 
Of government to pay. 

No tailor bills came in—Dame Nature 
Clothing gave— 

And freaks of fashion did not make 
Of monkey-girl a slave. 

So the olden way’s the happiest way ; 
The new condition fails; 

And, Darwin, if you can, my boy, 
Just give us back the tails. 


No hurrying out of bed had they, 
No bolting breakfast down, 

No hasty walk to shop in fear 
Of some old boss’s frown, 

The ys Syren I sat not up 
Till day the night did rout, 

In waiting for the lodge to close 
And let her husband out. 

They had no votes, ’tis true, but they'd 
No officers to keep, 

And o’er defaulter’s cash account 
They never had to weep. 

So the olden were the happiest way; 
The new condition fails; 

And, Darwin, if you can, wf boy, 
Just give us back the tails. 


They had no fashion’s promenade, 
Where beauty’s feet could stray; 

But then the old boss-monkey had 
No milliner to pay. 

They had no wine, the monkeys young, 
Through night to keep a-storming; 
They saved thereby (you know yourself) 

A headache in the morning. 
A peaceful race were they, who ne’er 
‘Oo war's “peee did fly; 
They saved thereby occasion for 
A Joint Commission High. 
A smarter race were they than that 
Which from them hath descended, 
And Time, by changing things, hath not 
As yet the matter mended. 

For the olden way’s the happiest way ; 
The new condition fails; 

So, Darwin, if you can, my boy, 
Please give us back the tails. 


Tue recent organization in this city of a gi- 
gantic railway corporation, which is to bring us 
into speedy communication with Texas and Mex- 
| ico, reminds us of a description of Texas by a 
| citizen who ‘‘ knew that ar country through and 





through.” 
| ‘* Texas,” said he, ‘‘is the hottest and the 


| coldest, the wettest and the dryest, the richest 


fine writer, and a perfect gentleman—all for four | and the poorest, the best and the meanest—has 
hundred dollars a year. Dr. Rice answered by | the best women and the meanest men, more pret- 
advising them to send to heaven for Dr. Dwight. | ty ladies, with prettier little feet and no calves to 
He was the only such man he knew; and as he | suit, more sickness and less health, more streams 
had been living a good while on spiritual food, | and less navigable waters, more corn bread and 
he might possibly live on four hundred dollars. | less corn, more flour and less biscuit, more cows 
j}and less milk and butter, more hogs and less 

Coronet Frank H——, a temperance orator | pork, more chickens and less eggs, more gold 
of some celebrity, was, not long since, addressing | and silver and less money, more deer and less 
a large audience in a city not far from New York, | venison, more negroes and less labor, more bu- 
and depicting the misfortunes that had befallen | reaus and less furniture, than any other State in 
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the Union, and where house-flies live always and 
mosquitoes never die. Sir, some people don’t 
like Texas; but we who are, as the poet says, 
‘to the manner born,’ are as perfectly content 
with our lot as my old friend Nathan James, of 
the Alamo, always was with whatever overtook 
him. He once owned a large merino ewe which 
he valued highly. His son informed him one 
mornihg that his favorite ewe had twins. Mr. 
James said he ‘was glad; she could bring up 
two as well as one.’ Soon after the son reported 
one of the twins dead. , The father said {the one 
left would be worth more in the autumn than 
both.’ In the afternoon the boy told him the 
other lamb was dead. ‘Glad of it,’ said the fa- 
ther; ‘I can now fatten the old sheep for mut- 
ton.’ In the morning the boy reported the old 
ewe dead. ‘That is just what I wanted,’ said the 
farmer ; ‘now I am rid of the breed.’” 





Durine the trial of a citizen of Nevada, re- 
cently, for borrowing in an irregular way the 
horse of a gentleman who hadn’t the honor of 
his acquaintance, the principal witness was a 
woman, who used the expression, ‘‘ I said to my- 
self,” so frequently as to create some merriment. 
At length the judge said to her, ‘* Mrs. Peters, 
you must not tell us what you said to yourself 
unless the prisoner was by,” 





Never, never has that fearful creature, the 
Life Insurance Man, been more thoroughly hit 
off than by a Philadelphia newspaper gentleman, 
who, in the following heart-rendihg manner, de- 
scribes what nearly every healthy American citi- 
zen has had the misfortune to experience: 

His name was Benjamin P. Gunn, He came 
around to my office fourteen times in one morn- 
ing to see if he could not persuade me to take 
out a life-insurance policy in his company. He 
used to waylay me in the streets, at church, in 
my own house, and bore me about that policy. 
If [ went to the opera, Gunn would buy the seat 
next to me, and sit there the whole evening, talk- 
ing about sudden death and the advantages of 
the ten-year plan. If I got into a street car, 
Gunn would come rushing in at the next corner, 
and sit by my side, and drag out a lot of mor- 
tality tables, and begin to explain how I could 
beat his company out of a fortune. If I sat 
down to dinner in a restaurant, up would come 
Gunn, and, seizing the chair next to me, he 
would tell a cheering anecdote about a man who 
insured in his company for $50,000 only last 
week, and was buried yesterday. If I attend- 
ed the funeral of a departed friend, and wept 
as they threw the earth upon his coftin, I would 
hear a whisper, and turning around, there would 
be the indomitable Benjamin P. Gunn, bursting 
to say: ‘* Poor Smith! knew him well. Insured 
for ten thousand in our company. Widow left 
in comfortable circumstances. Let me take your 
name. Shall 1?” He followed me every where ; 
until I got so sick of Gunn’s persecutions that I 
left town suddenly one evening, and hid myself 
in a secluded country village, hoping to get rid 
of him. At the end of two weeks I returned, 
reaching home at one in the morning. I had 
hardly got into bed before there was a ring at 
the door bell. [ looked out, and there was Gunn, 
with another person. He asked if Max Adeler 
was athome. I said I wasthe man, Mr. Gunn 





then observed that he expected my return, and 
thought he would call around about that insur- 
ance policy. He said he had the doctor with 
him, and if I would come down he would take 
my name, and have me examined immediately. 
I was too indignant to reply. I shut the win- 
dow with a slam, and went to bed again. Aft- 
er breakfast in the morning I opened the door, 
and there was Gunn sitting on the steps, with his 
doctor, waiting for me! He had been there all 
night. As I came out, they seized me and tried 
to undress me there on the pavement in order to 
examine me. I retreated, and locked myself up 
in the garret, with orders to admit nobody to the 
house until I came down stairs. But Gunn was 
not to be bafiled. He rented the house next 
door, and stationed himself in the garret adjoin- 
ing mine. When he got fixed he spent his time 
pounding on the partition, and crying, ‘* Hallo, 
Adeler! Adeler, I say! How about that policy ? 
Want to take her out now?” And then he would 
tell me some anecdotes about men who were cut 
off immediately after paying the first premium. 
But I paid no-attention to him, and made no 
noise. ‘Then he was silent for a while. Sud- 
denly, one morning, the trap-doox of my garret 
was wrenched off; and, upon looking up, I saw 
Gunn, with the doctor, and a crow-bar, and a lot 
of death-rates, coming down the ladder at me. I 
fled from the house to the Presbyterian church 
close by, and paid the sexton twenty dollars to 
let me climb up to the point of the steeple, and 
sit astride of the ball. I promised him twenty 
more if he would exclude every body from that 
steeple for a week. Once safely on the ball, 
three hundred feet from the earth, I made my- 
self comfortable with the thought that I had Gunn 
at a disadvantage, and I determined to beat him 
finally if I had to stay there a month. About 
an hour afterward, while I was looking at the 
superb view to the west, I heard a rustling on 
the other side of the steeple. I looked around, 
and there was Benjamin P. Gunn creeping up 
the side of that spire in a balloon, in which was 
the doctor, with the tabular estimates of the 
losses of his company from the Tontine system. 
As soon as Gunn reached the ball he threw his 
grappling-iron into the shingles of the steeple, 
and asked me at what age my father died, and 
if any of my aunts had consumption.or liver com- 
plaint. Without replying, I slid down the steeple 
to the ground, and took the first train for the 
Mississippi Valley. In two weeks I was in Mex- 
ico. I determined to go to the interior, and seek 
some wild spot, in some elevated region, where 
no Gunn would ever dare to come. I got ona 
mule, and paid a guide to lead me to the summit 
of Popocatepetl. We arrived at the foot of the 
mountain at noon. We toiled upward for about 
four hours. Just before reaching the top I heard 
the sound of voices, and upon rounding a point 
of rocks, who should I see but Benjamin P. Gunn, 
seated on the very edge of the crater, explaining 
the endowment plan to his guide, and stupefying 
him with a mortality table, while the doctor had 
the other guide a few yards off, examining him 
to see if he was healthy! Mr. Gunn arose and 
said he was glad to see me, because now we 
could talk over that business about the policy 
without fear of interruption. In a paroxysm of 
rage I pushed him backward into the @rater ; 
and he fell a thousartd feet below with a heavy 
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thud. As he struck the bottom I heard a voice | with the proposition that whatever I wrote he 


screaming out something about ‘‘ non-forfeit- 
ure ;” but there was a sudden convulsion of the 
mountain, a cloud of smoke, and I heard no more. 


(Stevens) would sign. I dictated the strongest 
appeal to the President, and Mr. Stevens put his 
name to it. Of course I indorsed the petition ; 





I know it was wrong. I know I had no right | but I did not fail to remind my neighbor that 


to kill Gunn in that manner; but he forced me 
to do it in self-defense; and I hope his awful 
fate will be a warning to other insurance agents 
who remain among us. 





Some wag in the British House of Commons 
declared recently that women’s rights are men’s 
lefts. ‘The epigram has been answered by the 
riddle, Why is the female line like the tele- 
graph service? Answer: Because it is always 
in advance of the male (mail) intelligence. 





Cotonet Joun W. Forney, in the Washing- 
ton Chronicle, and General William Schouler, in 
the Boston Journal, are giving to the public their 
reminiscences of the many pleasant and distin- 
guished people with whom they have been 
brought in contact during the last quarter of a 
century, and some of the bright and witty say- 
ings they have heard. When published in book 
form, as they, doubtless will, certainly as they 
ought to be, they will form an invaluable contri- 
bution to the contemporaneous personal history 
of the country. From Colonel Forney we have 
the following anecdotes of Pennsylvania’s ‘‘ great 
commoner,” Thaddeus Stevens: 

Mr. Stevens rarely told a story. He was 
strong in repartee, in retort, in quiet interrog- 
atory. He must have been terrible at the cross- 
examination of a witness. ‘There is nothing 
finer, as I think, in the annals of humor than 
his quaint question to David Reese and John 
Chauncey, the two officers of the House, who 
in his last days used to carry him in a large arm- 
chair from his lodgings across the public grounds 
up the broad stairs of the noble Capitol, ‘‘ Who 
will be so good to me, and take me up in their 
strong arms, when you two mighty men are 
gone?” Here was not only uncommon wit, but 
a sense of intellectual immortality. A con- 
sciousness of superiority of another sort was his 
answer to John Hickman, who called as Stevens 
lay on his bed, when he felt the grip of the grim 
messenger fastening on him. Hickman told the 
old man he was looking well. ‘* Ah, John,” 
was his quick reply, ‘‘it is not my appearance, | 
but my disappearance, that troubles me.” <A 
member of the House who was known for his 
uncertain course on all questions, and who often 


| very day of his inconsistency. ‘‘Oh, you need 
| not be riled about it,” was the retort; ‘‘I saw 
you were going heavily into the pardon business, 
and thought I would take a hand in myself.” 





Tue Drawer is indebted to a friend in Nor. 
| ridgewgck, Maine, for the following spirited effu. 
sion on **The Battle of Cedar Mountain, re. 
spectfully dedicated to the Fourth Maine Bat- 
tery.” We have not room for the total lyric, 
which comprises ‘10 No.’s,” but the following 
will give a notion of the whole. We follow copy: 


NO. 1. 
attention all true patriots while i try 
to explain how gallant is the fighting 
Of the boys that come from maine. 
We've met those rebel traitors and fought 
Them hond to hand. 
Although they’d twice the number of our 
gallant little band. 


NO, 2. 
Twas on the 9th of August quite early in the morn 
When Banks Corps was ordered up to Culpepper 
And an for the Rebels they were posted about 
Six miles away on the, side of r Mountain 
Where we battled them that day 
Where we battled them that day 
My boys twas three o’clock in the afternoon 
When Banks did them engage 
And from that time till late at night 
The battle fierce did es 
For with superior numbers they thought to gaine 
Uhe field we fought them with true yankey grit 
And not a man did yield. 
And not a man did yield my boys, 
* * * * . * * 
NO. 10. 
One word more of our officers and i 
My song will close 
Our Lieutenant acted bravely as every 
man here knows but our grim visaged 
Captain pray tell us where was he 
Down under the hill behind his horse 
Where should a brave man be 
Where should a brave man be my boys, 


The last stanza is a little foggy, especially the 
allusion to the grim-visaged captain. We are 
left in anxiety as to whether the brave fellow 
was deceased behind his horse or only ‘* demor- 
alized.” 





CotoneL Witiiam E. Gitmore was the 
‘‘liberal” Republican candidate for Congress, 





confessed that he never fully investigated a moot- 
ed point without finding himself a neutral, asked | 
for leave of absence. ‘*Mr. Speaker,” said | 
Stevens, ‘‘I do not rise to object, but to suggest | 
that the honorable member need not to ask this 
favor, for he can easily pair off with himself.” 
Stevens affected much indignation when Presi- 
dent Lincoln consigned Roger A. Pryor to me as | 
a sort of prisoner-guest in 1865, and regularly 
every morning would greet me with the grim re- 





last fall, in the Fourth District of Missouri, but 
was defeated by an opposing candidate of the 
same party. A few weeks since, in the course 
of a political discussion, the colonel was taunted 
with belonging to the /eft wing of his party. 
‘* Very true,” replied he; ‘‘very true. You all 


| know, gentlemen, that the great Republican army 


is now marching to the battle-field of 1872, left 
in front !” 





mark, ‘* How is your Democratic friend, Gener- | WE cull a few anecdotes from a Memoir of 


al Pryor? I hope you are both well.” Iwasa 


Young, the tragedian, just published in London, 


little annoyed by his sarcasm; and when an ap- | but not likely to be reproduced here : 
peal was made to me by an old citizen to assist | Mr. Young was always glad to hear good 
in pardoning another Confederate, I referred him | preaching, and when residing at Brighton, in 


| 








to Mr. Stevens. He happened to know the great | old age (he died at seventy-nine, in 1856), was 
comnfoner, and went over to him with my mes- | a constant attendant on the ministry of Mr. Sor- 
sage. Judge of my surprise when he returned | tain. Mr. Bernal Osborne was one Sunday morn- 
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ing shown into the same pew with him, and was | 


struck with his devotional manner during the 
prayers, and his rapt attention during the ser- 
mon. But Mr. O. found himself unable to main- 
tain his gravity when, as the preacher paused to 
take breath after a long and eloquent outburst, 
the habits of the actor’s former life betrayed 
themselves, and he uttered, in a deep under-toue, 
the old familiar ‘‘ Bravo!” 





Youne was sitting at dinner next a lady of | 


rank and considerable ability, who was, rather 
prone to entangle her neighbors at table in dis- 
cussions on subjects on which she was well ‘* up,” 
when she suddenly appealed from the gentleman 
on her right to Mr. Young, who was on her left, 


and asked him if he would be kind enough to | 
He, | 
who had not the remotest idea whether it was | 


tell her the date of the Second Punic War. 


218 before Christ, or 200 after, and who was 


tency, he was well advanced in life before he 
could make up his mind tomarry. When it was 
reported that he had fitted up his house afresh, 
it was supposed that he was going to change his 
state. On a given day, at an hour unusually 
early for a call, the good doctor was seen at the 
house of a lady for whom he had logg been sup- 
posed to have a predilection, and betraying much 
| excitement of manner till the door was opened. 
As soon as he was shown in, and saw the fair 
one whom he sought calmly engaged in knitting 
stockings, and not at all disturbed by his en- 
trance, his courage, like that of Bob Acres, be- 
gan to ooze out, and he sat himself down on the 
edge of his chair in such a state of pitiable con- 
| fusion as to elicit the compassion of the lady in 
question, She could not understand what ailed 
him, but felt instinctively that the truest good- 
breeding would be to take no notice of his em- 
barrassment, and lead the conversation herself. 


too honest to screen his ignorance under the | Thus, then, she opened fire: ‘‘ Weel, doctor, 
plea of forgetfulness, turned to her and said, | hae ye got through a’ your papering and painting 
in his most tragic tones, ‘‘ Madam, I don’t| yet?” (A clearing of the throat preparatory to 








know any thing about the Punic War, and, what 
is more, I never did. My inability to answer 
your question has wrung from me the same con- 
fession which I once heard made by a Lancashire 
farmer, with an air of great pride, when appeal- 
ed to by a party of friends in a commercial room: 
‘I tell ye what; in spite of all your bragging, I'll 
wedger [wager] I’m th’ ignorantest man i’ coom- 
” 
pany. 





Mr Younc had very marked peculiarities of 
taste and habit, but they were so harmless and orig- 


inal that they made intercourse with him all the | 


moreracy. He considered humidity the besetting 
sin of the English climate, and therefore thought 
it expedient to counteract its effects by scientific 
rule. He had but little scientific knowledge, 
but talked much of the benefits of the rarefac- 
tion of the air by means of heat. The practical 
results of this theory could be understood when 
his son would enter his bedroom in the month 
of July, at night-time, and see a perfeet furnace 


blazing up the chimney; his bedroom candle, | 


lighted, on a chest of drawers; two wax-can- 
dles, lighted, on the chimney; two, lighted, on 
his toilet-table ; a policeman’s lantern, lighted for 
the night; and the handle of a warming-pan pro- 
truding from his bed, and remaining there until 
he was prepared to enter it. 





Or Coleridge and his hatred of every thing 
French, even its cooking and wines, this is told: 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Mr. Young's son 
were floating down the Rhine one day, when the 
former complained grievously of thirst. 
gave him a draught of wine from a flask slung 
over his shoulder. Coleridge had no sooner 
rinsed his mouth with the obnoxious fluid than 


he spat it out, and vented his disgust in the fol- | 


lowing impromptu: 


“In Spain, that land of monks and apes, 
The thing called wine doth come from grapes; 
But on the noble river Rhine 
The thing called gripes doth come from wine.” 





An anecdote is told of Professor Haldane 
of St. Andrews, one of the most estimable of 
men, yet, in spite of a pleasing person, a genial 
manner, a good house, and a handsome compe- 


Young | 


speech, but not a word uttered.) ‘‘I’m told 
| your new carpets are just beautifu’.” (A further 
| effort to clear the throat.) ‘‘ They say the pat- 
| tern o’ the dining-room chairs is something quite 
|out o’ theway. In short, that every thing aboot 
| the house is perfect.” Here was a providential 
opening he was not such a goose as to overlook. 
| He screwed up his courage, advanced his chair, 
| sidled toward her, simpering the while, raised 
| his eyes furtively to her face, and said, with a 
' gentle inflection of his voice which no ear but a 
| willfully deaf one could have misinterpreted : 

‘*Na, na, Miss J——1, it’s no quite perfect ; 
it canna be quite that so lang as there’s ae thing 
| Wanting!” 

‘“* And what can that be?” said the impertur- 
| bable spinster. 

Utterly discomfited by her willful blindness to 
his meaning, the poor man beat a hasty retreat, 
drew back his chair from its dangerous proxim- 
| ity, caught up his hat, and, in tones of blighted 
| hope, gasped forth his declaration in these words: 
**Eh, dear! eh! Well, ’am sure! The thing 
| wanting is a—a—a sideboord !” 


THE very last instance of having ‘‘a sure thing 
| on a jury” comes from Michigan, where an un- 
| fortunate young man, but perfect gentleman, had 
been arraigned for stealing pork. He retained a 
| bright young lawyer, who, having listened to the 
| culprit’s story, and learned from him what the 
| people’s witnesses would swear to, candidly in- 
formed him that it was useless to waste money 
| on a defense. d 

‘* Never you mind,” was the reply ; ‘‘ go ahead 
and argue the case good and strong, just as if you 
believed me a persecuted man, and I'll give you 
| twenty dollars.” 
| The lawyer worked up to the contract, and be- 
| fore he had half summed up he had the jury in 
| tears at the bare idea of snatching such a bright 
; example of domestic and social worth from the 
| bosom of his family and the society of his neigh- 

bors, to be thrust among felons in the common 
| jail. ‘To his astonishment his appeal was effect- 

ive. The prisoner was acquitted. Closeted to- 

gether after the verdict and discharge of the cul- 
prit, and the twenty dollars having been paid 
| over, the lawyer said, 
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‘* By-the-bye, B , that was a most sur- | companion commenced to tear off her dress with 
prising verdict, considering what the government | haste. Inexpressibly shocked (for the Judge is 
proved.” a very modest man), he turned to escape from 

‘“*Not at all,” was the cool reply; ‘‘six of | the room, when a second glance he could not 
them jurymen had some of the pork.” | restrain revealed to him the fact that the sup- 

The mercury in that lawyer’s bump of self- | posed young lady in process of stripping off her 
esteem fell te zero. | female gear was not a girl but a strapping boy, 

| who had used the disguise to get his Dulcinea 

Tue old query, ‘‘ Why is a dog’s nose always | in the presence of a magistrate. Of course this 
cold ?” is thus answered by a party who purports | explained the situation, and without more ado 
to be a poet: | the Judge proceeded to join them in holy bonds 

| ‘until death or the divoree courts should them 
” In remuneration for his trouble the bride 
gave him a smacking kiss, and went on her way 
rejoicing. To use the Judge's own expressive 
phraseology, ‘‘'That kiss was beautiful!” 


There sprung a leak in Noah’s ark, 2 
Which made the dog begin to bark ; sever. 
Noah took his nose to stop the hole, 
And hence his nose is always cold. 


Tue town records of Waterbury, Connecticut, 
contain the following statistics touching the speed | THr manners and customs of this age, as illus- 
with which the old-time Connecticut widower | trated by a young couple in one of the towns of 
shuffled off his grief, and assuaged his sorrow by | Rensselaer County a few days ago, have a certain 
the tender attentions of a fresh wife : blending of love, pride, and pluck that. may. be 

“Died, January 14, 1813, Betsey, second wife of James | regarded oe peculiar, A Mprloodl gentleman of 
Merriam. | that propinquity, while visiting the young lady 

“Died, November 17, 1813, Abigail, third wife of | who had won his heart’s affections, and settling 
Jemen Merriam. the preliminaries of their expected marriage, 

Our informant adds: ‘‘'The precise date when | rashly remarked that the union would be peculs 
No. 4 was installed is not definitely known, but | iarly advantageous to her, because he moved in 
the writer, who was young at the time, recollects | much better society than she. ~Up sprang that 
it was said that Mr. Merriam lived with the three | insulted female. Seizing a huge carving-knife 
wives within twelve months.” from the table, she went for that young man, 

This reminds us of the cemetery in New Lon- | and the young man went for the door. Subse- 
don County, where is a lot containing five graves, | quently, deeming that something was due to the 
one in the centre, the others near by at the four | public safety of Rensselaer, he had the young 
points of the compass. ‘The inscriptions on the | lady arrested for assault, and the deplora'ie re- 
latter read respectively, after the name of the | sult is that the engagement has been broken off. 
deceased, ‘‘ My I. Wife,” ‘* My II. Wife,” ‘* My | The county has been agitated by it. 

III. Wife,” ‘‘ My IIII. Wife ;” while the central | ee 

stone ‘bears the brief but eloquent expression, | One of the cleverest of our Brooklyn contem- 

**Our Husband.” poraries thus alludes to the strange habits of the 
statesmen of that city: 

A CrxcrnnaTI correspondent makes mention} One of the best-known politicians of that third 
of a Swedish architect of that city talking to one | city of the republic, noted for his waggery (i.e., 
of his customers who had an increasing family. | the politician, not the city), stopped the con- 
Indeed, the children came so fast that there were | ductor of an Albany-bound train on which he 


three all too young to dress themselves, ‘The | was journeying last winter, and asked innocently 


architect gave his opinion of the appearance of 
things by saying, ‘‘ My vriend, I dells you vat I 
dinks. I hears apout vamilies of chiltern vat 
goes up shust like a bair of stairs, but I never 
see a house vere dey goes up mit such mighty | 
easy ‘risers!’” 


A curtots incident occurred in New Orleans a 
few weeks ago. Just as Justice Evans was leav- 
ing his office he was confronted by two charming 
young ladies, who requested a private interview. 
Conducting them into his office, the bland magis- 
trate inquired in what way he could oblige them. 

‘*You are a justice of the peace, are you not ?” 
the eldest and by far the prettiest of them in- 
quired. 

** Yes,” he said. 

** And can marry people—that is, can marry 
a lady ?” 





“Well, yes, if the lady brings a bridegroom | 
along with her. Iam not a marrying man my- 
self,” rejoined the trembling magistrate, fearing | 
lest his own freedom was involved in the issue. 

‘Oh, not at all,” said the damsel; and, | 
turning to her companion, continued: ‘I reck- | 
on, Willie, you can strip off those togs.” 

No sooner said than done. The young lady’s | 


i 


if the next station was Poughkeepsie. ‘‘ No,” 
said the conductor. On his next fare-collecting 
round the conductor was again asked if the train 
was nearing Poughkeepsie; to which he again 
replied negatively. Again and again, as the of- 
ficial made his rounds, the same question was 
asked by the anxious passenger; until at last the 
man of checks replied, with some little irritation 
in his tone: 

**No, Sir; we are not yet near your stopping- 
place. Pray trust to me, and I will let you know 
when we shall get there.” 

The passenger thereupon relapsed into silence, 
and the official, engrossed with other duties, for- 
got his case until the train had left Poughkeepsie 
about half a mile to the rear, when, recollecting 
himself, he hastily backed the cars to the station, 
and, rushing up to the troublesome passenger, 
cried out: 

‘*This is Poughkeepsie. Hurry up and get 
off. We are behind time.” 

‘*Oh, thank you,” deliberately drawled the 
quondam questioner ; ‘‘ but I am going through. 
My daughter cautioned me particularly to take 
a pill at Poughkeepsie. ‘That’s all.” 

The pill was taken—and so was the joke—by 
the passengers. 

















